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In seeking life and colour for the following 
sketch from a country not my own, but with 
which some of my happiest thoughts are asso- 
ciated, I am well aware that I lay myself open 
to much criticism—perhaps even to a charge of 
presumption. But I have thought that a pic- 
ture of one. small nook of Irish life, as it ap- 
peared to two English settlers, might not prove 
wholly uninteresting ; and I am sure that native 
critics (if I should find such) will allow that the 
mistakes which it may contain are only so many 
proofs of its fidelity wnder the circumstances. 
To avoid the possibility of a misconstruction 
which I should be peculiarly loth to occasion, I 
must add that the places and persons of my tale 
have, with one exception, no real prototypes. 
Individual portraiture—always, to my thinking, 
an objectionable practice—would, in the present 
case, involve the odious imputation of ingrati- 
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tude for a great deal of kindness. The char- 
acter of Peggy Doherty, and the main incidents 
of her history, form the solitary exception to 
which I have alluded. I must also plead guilty 
to having stolen the name of the house occupied 
by Horace and Marion, from the dear friends 
who possess an exclusive right to it. It cannot 
be a matter of surprise that I should have de- 
sired to decorate my story with this Irish diamond 
of the first water. 

I have endeavoured to give, as nearly as I 
could, the dialect of that particular corner of 
the north to which my main eXperience has been 
limited; and I dare say that I have produced 
but an English version of it, after all. It must 
be remembered, however, that the Irish of those 
parts is full of Scotticisms, and is nearly as 
unlike any Irish that I have ever seen in books, 
as it is unlike English. 

For the motto of my story I am indebted to 
a friend. Its aptness has been so much admired, 
that I cannot allow it to be attributed to myself, 


8. M. 
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THE USE OF SUNSHINE. 


CHAPTER IL. 
A GLIMPSE OF A NEW HOME. 


“ And that is Ireland !” 

The tone in which these words were uttered 
expressed deep and delighted admiration. The 
speaker was a girl of eighteen, and the scene on 
which she gazed was indeed worthy of the enthusi- 
asm which it evidently excited in her. A long 
array of cliffs, presenting every possible variety of 
graceful and fantastic outline, towered up into the 
transparent summer midnight; the moon had just 
risen, and the sea sparkled under her level beams 
like a carpet of waving silver. But the landscape 
had all tbat strange, spectral, unsubstantial beauty 
which belongs to rock scenery by moonlight, and 
to no other aspect of nature ; you might fancy that 
some goblin had been building and carving those 
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visionary ramparts in vapour of every hue, from 
dark purple to pale, tender gray, and that one puff 
of his breath would be sufficient to disperse them 
into space, leaving nothing but the bare, bright 
ocean, out of which they seemed to grow. 

Marion Durward held her breath es the steamer 
glided rapidly past the mysterious pageant, and 
seemed really to fear that a movement or a word 
would break the spell; nor was it till the last of 
those grotesque but lovely shapes had become 
invisible in the distance, that she ventured to 
speak again, pressing closer to her brother’s side, 
and clasping her hands upon his arm. 

“ Oh, Horace, how beautiful! How glad I am 
that you let me stay on deck! Will it not seem 
like a dream to-morrow morning ?” 

“ At any rate, you shall go down and repeat it 
in your dreams now,” answered her companion, 
smiling. “Nay, dear Marion, to please me,—you 
won’t be rebellious, I am sure. Besides, there 
really is nothing more to see till we enter the 
Foyle, and then I promise to call you again. 
Remember we have no light journey before us.” 

Marion submitted, though not with a very good 
grace, to be helped down the narrow staircase into 
that odious epitome of all possible discomforts— 
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the ladies’ cabin. She crept into her little pigeon- 
hole without undressing, and lay there for an hour,’ 
apparently unconscious of the complicated groans 
and shrieks which the vessel was uttering, as if in 
lamentation over the sufferings which it was com- 
pelled to inflict upon the fairer -portion of its in- 
mates—unconscious of the thick, heavy atmosphere, 
which had something of the consistency of jewel- 
ler’s cotton, indefinitely compressed: by the lady who 
was afraid of draughts, and who had insisted upon 
having all the tiny air-holes closed,—unconscious 
even of the sights and sounds more immediately 
around her. Quiet tears were dropping continu- 
ally upon her pillow, yet her ’face had an expres- 
sion of perfect serenity and satisfaction ; at length 
her eyes closed, and she fell asleep, nor did she 
awake till morning and the stewardess summoned 
her on deck again, to renew her raptures when the 
vessel moved up the broad, stately Foyle, as if 
it were walking up a great avenue, to the spire- 
crowned city which sits so ‘gracefully enthroned at 
the head of it. 

“Ah!” said Horace, “you shall not see the 
inside of the cathedral, you shall keep your admi- 
ration whole and uninjured, and look at it only from 
a distance. Is it not a perfect picture? The 
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‘house of God conspicuous above all other houses, 
supreme, but not solitary, as religion ought always 
to be.” 

“ Andis the inside unworthy of it then ?” asked 
Marion. 

“ Miserably so,” he replied. “ Besides, there is 
a relic laid up in it strangely unsuited to a temple. 
I am no advocate for relics ; but I would rather see 
the bones of a martyr in a Church than a cannon- 
ball.” 

The brother and sister were not left long to the 
indulgence of a téte-d-téte ; Marion had to summon 
up all her courage to effect a landing in the teeth of 
a ragged regiment, not, as she supposed, of beggars, 
but of porters, shrieking, chattering, and fighting, 
like so many monkeys, and appearing to be univer- 
sally possessed by the extraordinary delusion, that 
as many of them as could succeed in carrying off a 
gentleman’s luggage, in various directions, against 
his will, would be handsomely paid by him for their 
tronble. She was really frightened; which she 
would not have been, had she known the country 
she was entering a little better, for no Irishman 
was ever uncivil toa lady; she clung tightly to her 
brother’s arm, and when the stalwart youth who 
had triumphed over his rivals, and was actually 
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carrying their portmanteaus and carpet-bags, at- 
tempted to relieve her of her hand-basket, she 
astonished him not a little by exclaiming in a tone 
of the utmost alarm, “ Pray, don’t! Horace, don’t 
let him !” However, all difficulties and dangers 
were at length happily surmounted, their business 
in Derry transacted, including the breakfast at 
Grier’s comfortable hotel, the drive was over, the 
ferry was crossed, and Marion, a little tired but 
very cheerful, was fairly seated upon an outside 
jaunting-car, for the first time in her life, and pre- 
pared—clinging rather convulsively to the box-iron, 
shrinking whenever they came within three feet of 
a wall, and secretly giving herself up for lost when 
she saw that they must inevitably pass a cart—for 
the fifteen miles of wild road which must yet be 
traversed ere they could reach their destination. 
For a little while their course lay along the edge of 
the Lough, and they gazed between the stems of 
scattered trees, upon its lovely tranquil waters, 
sleeping so safely in the shadow of their guardian 
hills. 

While Marion is watching that ceaseless inter- 
change of light and shade, which makes every 
moment a new scene in the great phantasmagoria, 
where Nature is so rapid and-so indefatigable in her 
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painting, that if you look away but for an instant 
you lose-an entire picture; before they enter upon 
the mountain-road, and make their way to that 
mysterious blue portal among the distant hills, 
which seems beckoning them to a region of en- 
charitment, yet assuring them that it cannot be 
attained without some peril; we may as well ex- 
plain, so far as explanation is necessary, who she is, 
and what brings her to Ireland. 

Horace and Marion Durward were orphans, and, 
from circumstances which need not here be detailed, 
quite alone in the world. The father died before 
Marion’s birth; the mother, soon after she had 
passed her sixth birthday ; Horace, ten years older 
than herself, and remarkably gentle and affectionate 
in disposition, had been to her, father and mother 
both. From the moment in which—proud of her 
new black ribbons, and happily forgetful of their 
cause—she thrust her tiny hand into his, and walked 
demurely by his side along the narrow green path- 
way which led to the village church; and he dared 
not lift his eyes from the ground for an instant, lest 
one glimpse of the new grave should make him 
shame his opening manhood by tears, and sadden 
the dear little heart which it was now his office to 
keep, to cherish, and to guide—from that moment 
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he had considered her a special and a sacred charge, 
for which he must give account to his conscience 
and his God. He did not know till long afterwards 
how holy a safeguard this one sweet duty, scrupu- 
lously fulfilled, had been to his own soul. He could 
not estimate the ceaseless gentle influence of the 
thought of that innocent child upon his heart and 
his life; the shield had been worn so unconsciously 
that he guessed not how many fiery darts it had 
quenched. We are sometimes apt to tremble and 
despair, when we think of the havoc which one un- 
conquered sin may have wrought in our spiritual 
life—let us take comfort in remembering that our 
merciful Father may give a sphere as large, an 
effect as deep and as lasting, to one good work, 
heartily and humbly carried through. 

Mrs. Durward had resided in a quiet Devonshire 
village, and in complete seclusion; her only ac- 
quaintance was the clergyman of the parish, a kind, 
simple-hearted man, who became guardian of her 
children at her death. She had lived so quietly, 
and her. charities, though large, had been so un- 
ostentatious, that every one was surprised when it 
was found that young Durward would inherit a 
fortune of twenty thousand pounds. Little Marion 
had nothing, but was tenderly recommended to her 
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brother’s love and care. Arrangements were soon 
made. Horace finished his education at Harrow 
and Oxford, and in due time fulfilled the desire of 
his heart by entering Holy Orders; Marion remained 
at the Rectory, filling the good clergyman’s house 
with light and joy, which it was hard for him to 
resign when she was summoned after a while to 
“keep house,” as she boastfully called it, for her 
brother in his first curacy. 

She began her duties with most vigorous zeal, 
and with as much skill as was compatible with a 
somewhat vague idea of their nature and extent; for 
housekeeping, in her mind, consisted chiefly of a 
resolution always to have a mutton-chop or a basin 
of hot soup ready for Horace; to insist upon his 
lying down on the sofa and trying to go to sleep 
whenever he was so rash as to venture into the 
drawing-room, under a firm conviction that he must 
be exhausted with parochial work; to hold her 
breath, and walk on tip-toe about the house when- 
ever she suspected that he might be writing a 
sermon in his study ; and to have a preternaturally 
small quantity of food for the family, yet never to 
be without immense accumulations of broken. bread 
and meat for the poor. Practice, however, failed 
not of its due and gradual effect upon theory ; and 
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Marion had a most indulgent ruler, and a capital 
aide-de-camp in the cook, who was honest and 
good-natured, liked to see the pretty little girl play- 
ing at being a mistress, and took care to correct her 
mistakes and enlarge her ideas, without assuming 
an offensive degree of authority. 

Horace’s curacy was in a large manufacturing 
town, and his labours were harder and more painful 
than he allowed his adoring little sister to suspect ; 
yet as she grew older, and began to discover that 
there were worse places in Wardchester than the 
school which she visited as teacher, or the cottages 
to which, under her brother’s sanction, she gladly 
carried her book and her basket of presents, and 
which seemed to her miserable enough, she learned 
to watch his fading colour and wasting frame with 
tremulous anxiety. All that love could do, she 
did; but this was not a case of failing spirit, but of 
simple, literal over-work ; a common case—there 
are hundreds such in England. It is consoling to 
remember that the labour which thus too often 
brings an early death, is also the discipline which 
best prepares for it. 

The rector of Wardchester, a man of herculean 
constitution, and zeal in proportion, opened his 
eyes at length, with some self-reproach that he had 
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not opened them sooner, to the fact that his curate’s 
health was beginning to sink under his daily toils. 
He acted promptly ; insisted upon his taking three 
months of perfect rest, and sent him to his own 
little Devonshire village to recruit. Those three 
months were unquestionably the happiest of Ma- 
rion’s life. She saw her brother regaining strength ; 
she was in the home of her childhood, amongst 
the friends and the scenes which she had begun 
to love as soon as she began to think; every 
blade of grass, every breath of air, was delightful 
and precious to her. The good old clergyman 
rejoiced to see in the fair, graceful, gentle girl of 
seventeen, the fulfilment of that promise which he 
had watched so affectionately in the pretty child 
who left his fireside desolate four years before ; his 
face was radiant with pleasure as he looked upon 
the merry party which gathered daily around his 
table. A young college friend of Horace’s who 
was studying farming in preparation for a settler’s 
life in New Zealand, completed the circle, and added 
in no trifling degree to their enjoyment. He was 
an Irishman, of ancient but (of course) deeply 
impoverished family ; his abilities were high, and 
highly cultivated, and his attachment to his country 
so passionate, that the neeessity must have been 
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hard indeed which induced him to leave it—his 
dreams and hopes were all of returning at some 
distant day. 

Five years before, Horace had spent a long va- 
cation with this Irish friend in his own mountain 
home, and the two young men vied with each other 
in reminiscences and descriptions, which awakened 
Marion’s utmost enthusiasm. The soft loveliness of 
Devonshire comprised her whole experience of nat- 
ural beauty, and when she heard Bryan Kennedy 
talk of missing the mountain path in a could, and 
not discovering that he had lost his way till he had 
almost walked over the edge of a precipice, she 
turned her awe-struck gaze upon her brother, and 
exclaimed, “ Horace, were you with him?” as though 
she could not believe it possible that so near’a re- 
lation had done anything so wonderful and so dan- 
gerous. They langhed at her simplicity, but assur- 
edly it made them doubly eloquent, and indeed it 
would haye been very hard to tire of talking to such 
a listener. Pleasant things, however, must have an 
end as well as troubles, and the three months slipped 
swiftly away, leaving a light in the memory which 
made the coming shadows: look somewhat darker 
by the contrast. Bryan Kennedy started for Ply- 
mouth the day before Marion and her brother re- 
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turned to Wardchester, thinking—as who has not 
thought ?—that the delight of the past holiday 
ought to make them all the readier for their work ; 
feeling—as who does not feel ?—that, somehow 
or other (and though they condemned themselves, 
they could not change the fact), it made the work 
seem, at first, all the harder. 

But there was more than mere work to darken 
their return to Wardchester. Horace had not 
resumed his labours more than a week, when one 
’ of those fearful shapes of typhus, which are ever 
creeping in secret about the cellars and alleys of 
our huge cities of Mammon—cowed, as it were, 
and kept at bay by a thousand temporizing expe- 
dients—began to shake off its chains, and stalk forth 
like a giant seeking his prey. It was now no time 
for anxiety to venture into the daylight; in the heart 
must it abide, more terrible for its suppression ; 
there was work to be done, and Horace was not one 
to shrink from it, nor would Marion have told him 
for worlds how bitter were the tears which mingled 
with her daily prayers:on his behalf. The “cup of 
trembling” was indeed at her lips, and she had no 
choice but to drink it. Night and day he toiled, 
with just such scanty intervals for food, and for the 
deep sleep of exhaustion, as were necessary to sup- 
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port life; by many a deathbed his voice of warning 
and of consolation was heard; many a soul went to 
bear witness to the faithfulness of its pastor, where 
such witness is not forgotten as on earth. 

Scarcely were his slight figure and quick step, — 
now so well known, and so anxiously looked for,— 
recognised in the street, than his progress was 
stayed by first one, then another, pale and tearful 
suppliant, hurrying forth with a tale of helpless 
woe, and with an expectation of sympathy which 
was never disappointed; and he seldom reached 
even the first station of his daily beat without add- 
ing some half-dozen new names to his list, which 
continued to grow throughout the day, notwith- 
standing the gaps which the hand of Death failed 
not to make in it. He had as much to do for the 
bodies as for the souls of his flock—the wine and the 
medicine were almost as necessary as the prayer- 
book; and often with his own hands he removed 
the filthy rags from some poor little victim of 
neglect and want, and washed, clothed, and fed it, 
in the hope that the disease which had stricken 
down its parents might be induced to spare itself. 
But at last the result, which might have been 
looked for, came —this, too, is no uncommon case. 
With enfeebled strength, shattered nerves, and 
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brain well nigh exhausted by long tension, he had 
to struggle against the same foe which had been 
slaying its thousands around him. For many weeks 
Life and Death stood beside his bed, and from 
hour to hour, nay, often from minute to minute, 
it was doubtful which was about to prevail, and 
which to be driven away. 

We will not speak of Marion: young and tender 
hearts have in such seasons of trial a support which 
they do not themselves understand, but which is, 
nevertheless, sufficient for them. Hope, too, is so 
unconquerably strong in those who have not learned 
her deceitfulness from experience—amid all the 
tears and terrors, the prayers of agony, the visions of 
desolation, there is after all a difficulty in receiving 
and realizing the idea of grief, which nothing but its 
actual presence can remove. And this was spated 
her. In the unspeakable rapture of hourly watching 
his recovery, all that she had suffered availed only to 
give a deeper tone to the voice of her thanksgiving. 
“ He was well again—very, very feeble—pbut well ! 
He would require the greatest care—but all danger 
was over. He had slept quite quietly—and his appe- 
tite was coming back so fast, that it would soon be 
necessary to restrain it.” Over and over again she 
said the beautiful words, till there were really no 
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others in her mind, and she scarcely believed that 
there were any others in the English language. 
When she heard a knock of inquiry at the door, 
she could not help running down-stairs to back the 
sober assertions of the servant-maid with her own 
more fervent asseverations. It was of no conse- 
quence to her who the inquirer was; she was eager 
to impart her blessed news to everybody, and she 
assured the washerwoman that he was recovering 
his appetite; and impressed the exceedingly great 
care which he would require, upon the milkman’s 
mind, with such emphasis, that one might have 
supposed they were both in a league to starve him 
ang give him cold, and that this was her sole 
chance of baffling them. 

At.Jength he was able to leave his room, and 
then the doctor’s decision was irrevocably pro- 
nounced, and so earnestly, though regretfully, en- 
forced by the rector, that there was no course left but 
submission. Country air, and complete rest for at 
least a twelvemonth, were indispensable; with these 
his constitution would, in all probability, regain its 
original strength—without them, not even the un- 
profitable existence of an invalid was secure to him. 

With an aching heart, Horace resigned his post ; 
he had worked hard, he had felt that his work was 
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telling,and though there had been much to suffer, 
there was also much to regret. Many and touching 
were the farewells which must be said ere they 
could leave Wardchester, and Marion spent the last 
week in an almost uninterrupted flow of tears, whose 
source had no bitterness. But the school-children 
had brought their last inconvenient tribute of 
needle-work, for which room must be made after the 
packing was thoroughly finished—the last wan con- 
valescent had erept from the door, after uttering 
many a blessing, and many a fair promise that the 
counsel so deeply felt’in sickness should not be for- 
gotten in health—the Rector’s warm “ God bless 
you,” and strong pressure of the hand, had scarcely 
needed the unwonted moisture of eye which ac- 
companied them, to tell that he felt a great deal 
more than he had power to utter—and Horace and 
Marion had fairly started on their travels. 

There had been no difference between them as 
to their destination ; the thoughts of both had in- 
stantly turned to Ireland, and Marion’s delight, 
when her brother gave utterance to her own secret 
wishes, was too intense to be mistaken. In that 
wild region of the “ Black North,’ where Horace 
had spent his memorable vacation with Bryan Ken- 
nedy, there was a place which would exactly suit 
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their present requirements ; a kind of bathing-lodge, 
not exactly on Mr. Kennedy’s property, but, as the 
natives of that part of the world would say, march- 
ing it—an eight-roomed cottage, with half a dozen 
acres of land attached to it, a mountain behind, 
and an arm of the sea in front: Marion thought it 
only sounded too charming to be real. 

When they had ascertained that this place was 
to be had, when they had actually engaged it for 
the summer months, nay more, when Horace had 
positively bespoken the services of an old woman, 
who possessed the ineredibly delightful name of 
Moggy M'Conigle, to superintend the establish- 
ment, and make all things ready for their reception, 
there was no room left for doubt, and Marion gave 
herself up to visions of unmixed enjoyment. Mog- 
gy M’Conigle was, Horace declared, a most re- 
spectable person; she had been cook and house- 
keeper to Mr. Kennedy, of Glen Fern, Bryan’s 
father, but had left her situation when the young 
master started for New Zealand ; she was a great 
ally of Horace, who had been instrumental in pro- 
curing a situation in England for one of her sons, 
and through this channel had kept up a communi- 
cation with her. 

“T don’t know, Marion,” added Horace, after 
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explaining these particulars to his sister, “ whether 
Bryan ever mentioned to you his unhappy differ- 
ence with his father—I have always felt a delicacy 
in alluding to it, not knowing how far he might 
desire to keep so painful a matter secret ?” 

“He did mention it,’ said Marion, colouring 
deeply. 

“Well, then, you must understand that this 
worthy Mrs. M’Conigle was devoted to Bryan, and 
was, somehow, involved in his disgrace—I suppose 
she took his part—Irish servants of any standing, 
you know, are very free with their superiors. At 
any rate, this was the cause of her leaving Glen > 
Fern, and for Bryan’s sake, I know she will be 
delighted to come and take charge of us,—a girl 
and a boy, to be under her orders, will be quite 
enough to complete our establishment, and I shall 
commission her to find them for us. You will be 
strangely puzzled with your housekeeping at first, 
Marion—you won’t find your Wardchester ex- 
perience of much use. I fancy I see your dismay, 
when, having ordered a small leg of lamb for 
dinner, you see a wild native boy arriving with half 
a very old sheep, and find, that, by some unin- 
telligible system of interpretation, the butcher 
considers you bound to buy that or nothing else.” 
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“Oh, I shall put myself under Moggy’s instrue- 
tions at once. But, Horace, what is the name of 
our new domain? you have never mentioned it.” 

“ You won't believe it when you hear it. It is 
called Drumgumberland.” 

“Moggy M’Conigle, of Drumgumberland! I 
wonder whether Irish people are double-tongued, in 
the literal sense of the phrase—I know they are 
sometimes accused of being so, figuratively. I am 
sure it would be a most useful peculiarity. How 
far is Drumgumberland from Glen Fern ?” 

* About two English miles from the house—the 
village, or, as we must call it, the town of Glen 
Fern lies between. It is a wild place, and 
grievously poor—lI hope to do a little good there, 
as I recover my strength. You will find no diffi- 
culty in making acquaintance with the cottagers, 
and there is a school which will be very glad of 
your help. Old Mr. Kennedy is a very odd man, 
but I don’t think he is likely to resent such pro- 
ceedings as interference.” 

“ And, I suppose,” said Marion, hesitatingly, 
“that is—what do you think about making your- 
self known to Mr. Kennedy ?” 

“T need not tell you that I have thought 
anxiously on that point. But the conclusion to 
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which I have come is, that it will be best not to 
intrude upon him. I am personally unknown to 
him, for he was not at Glen Fern during my stay 
there, and, if he ever heard my name, he has 
probably forgotten it by this time. Poor Bryan’s 
introduction would be rather worse than none. 
Mr. Kennedy has lived in a very retired manner 
for some years—since Bryan went, it has been total 
seclusion—he is a valetudinarian and an oddity; 
very proud and very poor—and, emphatically, a 
disappointed man. Under all the circumstances, I 
shrink from the idea of trying to force ourselves 
upon him.” 

“ T think I agree with you,’ answered Marion ; 
“yet, if any chance should introduce us to him, 
and if he should like us, how. delightful it would 
be? 

Horace Durward smiled, for, though he had 
passed the age at which impossibility (and some- 
times scarcely that) is the only limit to the daring 
of bright expectation, he well remembered it, and 
he would not have curtailed its duration by an 
hour in his sister’s case. There were reasons 
which would render Mr. Kennedy’s friendship 
unspeakably valuable to him, and perhaps he was 


himself unconscious how far some. such considera- 
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tion might have influenced him in turning his 
thoughts to Glen Fern. “It is scarcely probable 
in three months,” was his only reply. 

“Three months is a very long time,” rejoined 
Marion, gravely ; “ quite enough, in some cases, to 
form an affection for life.” 


CHAPTER IT. ° 
A VISIT TO A SOLITARY PHILOSOPHER. 


Ir Marion felt somewhat insecure on the level 
road by the water-side, she certainly believed 
herself to be in imminent danger at almost every 
step of the way afterwards, The road, after 
strolling and sauntering in a very leisurely kind of 
manner along the slopes at the base of the 
mountain, apparently made a sudden resolution to 
mince the matter no longer, and, with a desperate 
struggle, dashed right over the shoulder of the 
ridge. The ascent was rendered less slippery, but 
scarcely less difficult, by the slight and sketchy 
style in which the said road had been executed, 
leaving the rocks to stick up wherever nature had 
been pleased to plant them, and to look spitefully 
at the deep soft holes with which they were in- 
terspersed, as much as to say. “ Ah, I dare say you 
think I should fit you to a nicety, but don’t you 
wish you may get me!” 
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Occasionally the travéllers were brought to a 
dead halt, by a peat-stack erected directly across 
their route; but the driver having dismounted, 
and battered down enough of it to enable him 
to drag his car by, they jogged merrily on 
as if nothing unusual had happened. As they 
rose higher, the signs of cultivation ceased, and 
they had nothing around them but turf, heather, 
and great irregular masses of grey rock—a black 
desolate-looking tract of bog stretching away into 
the hollow of the hill, and giving an inexpressible 
air of wildness to the scene. The fields, which 
possessed no beauty on a near view, had a 
strange but pretty effect when looked back upon 
from a distance; the dwarf stone walls which 
marked them out were not perceptible, amd they 
seemed to be fitted together in divisions of varying 
shape, size, and color, like a great sheet of patch- 
work, or like the realization of that delusive idea of 
a county which geographers labour to impress upon 
children, when they represent a pink Kent neatly 
joined to a yellow Surrey, with a fine line of 
separation where the two colours meet. A good 
deal of piquancy was imparted to the colouring by 
the practice of not weeding the crops, the young 
wheat being covered by a gay canopy of yellow 
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blossoms, and the incipient turnips hiding their 
timid shoots under a profusion of beautiful lilae 
flowers. 

But all these tints seemed pallid and insignificant 
beside the golden magnificence of the blossoming 
furze, which speckled the mountain and fringed the 
road with masses of such intense brillianey, that 
they positively dazzled the eye. Splendid as it was, 
it had no softening effect upon the landscape; that 
treeless waste spangled with gaudy flowers which, 
bristling all over with thorns, were yet unshadowed 
by asingle leaf, seemed just such a scene of vegeta- 
tion as a witch, with a taste for gardening, might 
call into existence by a wave of her magic staff; and 
Marion, as she gazed up at the sombre yet gorgeous 
ascent ‘before her, half shuddered, and told her 
brother, in that expressive German phrase which 
we surely may adopt into our language, that it was 
“very beautiful, but strangely unhomelike.” 

“ Wait till we are on the other side of the hill !” 
was his answer. “I am not going to make you take 
root in this desolate region, I assure you.” 

Two hours of toil brought them at length to the 
summit of the pass. Nothing worthy to be called 
an adventure befell them in their progress, except 
when the driver—who, at starting, had politely re- 
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quested permission to smoke his pipe, which was 
instantly accorded by Marion, who would not, for 
the world, have discouraged any thing that might 
turn out to be a national custom—left his horse’s 
head, and, approaching them with great respect, 
announced that “they were coming to a bad, soft 
step, and nota bit of the road was made, and the 
young lady had better put her feet into the well.” 

“Ts ita holy well?” cried Marion, with great 
eagerness, instantly imagining a story of some local 
* superstition connected with a sacred well, and sup- 
posing that she must dip her foot into it to insure 
a safe passage across the “ bad soft step.” 

“ Sure and it’s the well of the car, Miss,” replied 
the puzzled driver, while Horace as soon as he could 
speak for laughing, explained that the central cavity 
of the car was called “ the well,” and that there was 
no fear of her being drowned if she go into it, to 
avoid splashing her feet. 

The “ bad, soft step’ was neither more nor less 
than a piece of very wet, black bog, extending 
across the road for a wider space than it was at all 
pleasant to contemplate. Marion could not imagine 
how they were to cross it, but she was speedily 
enlightened. As soon as the driver saw that his 
passengers were safely curled round in the middle 

Qe 
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of the car, with the seats turned up at either side, 
he stood up, and began shouting, shrieking, and 
yelling like a madman, shaking his reins, and crack- 
ing his whip, and adjuring his horse in the inter- 
yals with such persuasions as these—* Hurrah ! 
hurrah! Never fear,my darlin’-—there’s hard ground 
at the bottom, when ye come to it! Hurrah! Isn’t 
the oats coortin’ ye on the other side? Hurrah! hur- 
rah! Sure it’s just a wee step, and it’s hard enough 
under it! Now then! Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

Encouraged by this appeal, which was delivered ° 
at the very top of a singularly high-pitched voice, 
and half maddened by the rattling of the reins, 
and the rapid strokes of the whip, the unlucky 
horse made a tremendous dash at the bog, which 
he fairly leaped, dragging the car after him, and 
narrowly escaped being dragged back again into the 
mud-bath, by its weight. The driver did not cease 
screaming and lashing till this risk was over, and 
then he dismounted, and returned to let down the 
seats, and congratulate the travellers, which he did 
by saying to them, in a strange kind of dreamy, 
lazy voice, like a man who was too languid to speak 
above his breath, or to be excited by anything, 
“ Sure that was nice, anyhow.” 


Before the laughter which this incident awakened 
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was quite over, they had issued from the upper end 
of the pass; and, as they turned the brow of the 
mountain, previously to beginning their descent, a 
view burst upon them, which made them pause 
in speechless admiration. They were some hun- 
dreds of feet above the valley, and the hill-side 
sloped steeply downwards, covered like that which 
they had just surmounted, with huge grey rocks, 
clusters of sunny furze-flowers, scanty turf, and 
budding heather; at the base were some thirty 
widely-scattered huts, so low and rough in their 
construction that they in no degree detracted from 
the picturesqueness of the landscape: each had its 
own little domain of cultivated fields, and the trees 
which grew by each tiny cabin, though few in 
number, and of no great size, added much to the 
variety and richness of the scene. To the left lay 
the great woods of Glen Fern, one sheet of undu- 
lating verdure; the exquisite, tender green of the 
young larch-shoots—so infantine in their purity of 
hue—blending with the dark fir-crests, and pro- 
ducing a life and contrast of colouring, which, once 
seen, can never be forgotten. Several grey hill- 
tops peered above the foliage, catching the eye and 
leading it onward to the distance, where one ridge 
or peak rose behind another, a perfect crowd of 
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clustering mountains of all tints and shapes, the 
farthest fading into a mere film upon the evening 
sky. To the right was the sea: its blue expanse 
fretted with an embroidery of tiny white waves, 
stretching, indeed, to the horizon, but according 
only a glimpse of infinity, narrowed by the great 
rocky cliffs and promontories of the opposite shore 
of the bay or lough. These cliffs, tall, precipi- 
tous, and of the noblest forms, were composed of 
a pale grey stone, the surface of which was exceed- 
ingly irregular, presenting a multitude of projec- 
tions and hollows, of bright points of light and lit- 
tle nests of shadow, which now, as the declining sun 
shone full upon them, caused them to look like a 
huge fabric of embossed and frosted silver. Several 
low fantastic rocks and small islets were scattered 
at their base, breaking the surface of the lucid 
water, which, as it approached the shore upon 
which the travellers were about to descend, stole 
into the curve of a small tranquil bay, showing just 
a line of white against its brilliant yellow sand. Not 
a word passed between the brother and sister ; only 
a fervent clasp and pressure of the hand expressed 
their delight, and the secret uplifting and perfect 
sympathy of their hearts, as they wound down the 
hill-side, and at last, turning an angle to the right, 
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descended, not upon the shore, but upon an under- 
cliff, some fifty feet above it, exactly opposite to the 
tallest of the silver cliffs, but which had hitherto 
been entirely hidden by the mountain which they 
were traversing. Here, on this small table-land, 
Marion’s quick, bewildered glance, caught in a 
moment the signs of habitation; she saw a slated 
reof, as it seemed, almost under their feet: then, as 
they descended further, a small house, standing in 
a square garden, with the mountain behind it, and 
tue sea below: her eyes turned eagerly upon her 
Lrother’s face— 

“Ts it?” she cried, trembling lest the answer 
should be “no:” but the answer was— 

“ Yes, Marion, it is! Are you disappointed ?” 

They drove up to the door ; apart from its mar- 
vellous beauty of position, the aspect of the place 
was somewhat cheerless. They entered the garden 
between two masses of whitewashed masonry, which 
besides their inherent ugliness, seemed strangely 
disproportioned to the slight gate of rusty iron 
which swrung between them. Hach of these colos- 
sal gate-posts was crowned by a large misshapen 
stone, stuck on the top of it, apparently by way of 
oruament. They drove along an imperfectly gra- 
velled road, and arrived at the house, which stood 
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bald and bare before them, without a tree or shrub, 
a flower or creeper; it looked like a hard-fea- 
tured woman in a tight under-nightcap. The 
front had been whitewashed, and the narrow edge 
of coarse turf at the base of the wall, bore witness 
to the recentness of the operation; but it had not 
been thought necessary to extend it to the sides, so 
that it had a kind of underdone look which was 
anything but comfortable. Quite apart from the 
house, so that it was not even visible from the 
windows, Marion saw a high, quickset hedge, the 
first she had seen since she entered the country ; 
she learned that this was the enclosure of the flower- 
garden. She imagined, at first, that this protection 
was necessary, because of the sea-breezes; but she 
afterwards found that it was rather the fashion of 
the country to leave the houses perfectly unclothed 
and unadorned, and to keep a harem for the flowers, 
as if it would be disgraceful for them to show their 
faces. 

But she had not time for any thought, much 
less for any word, of momentary dissatisfaction ; for 
Moggy and her myrmidons stood on the door- 
step, and a colder heart than Marion’s would have 
been thawed into good humour, by their eager 
“Ye’re welcome, Miss! Ye're welcome, Mr. Dur- 
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ward! Ye’re welcome to Ireland!” by their cor- 
dial good will, their pleasant, smiling, sunny sym- 
pathy. , 

No queen was ever more devotedly waited upon 
than the young English stranger, by the bashful 
girl, in whose very awkwardness there was a kind 
of grace, who escorted her up-stairs, and made 
many hurried efforts to disembarrass her of what 
she called her “ mufiling ;” and when Marion de- 
scended again, and sat down to a comfortable meal, 
at a window which looked upon the sea and the 
silver cliffs, while a cheerful turf fire rustled away 
in the grate, and her brother’s bright, though some- 
what pale face smiled at her across the table, and 
seemed to repeat the inquiry, whether she was dis- 
appointed, she felt as if she could have danced for 
mere happiness. 

They were waited upon by a natural duke in a 
fustian jacket; a tall, strait, comely stripling of 
seventeen, picked by Moggy out of one of the 
cabins, and wearing shoes for the first time in his 
life, in honour of his promotion. He never took 
his great, dark eyes from Marion’s face for an 
instant, seeming to watch her every gesture, that 
he might anticipate her every want, and though, as 
he had never waited at table before, he naturally 
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made a few blunders (such as sitting down upon 
the turf-barrel when he found he was not. imme- 
diately wanted, and startling Marion, by thrusting 
a ladle over her shoulder into the tureen, with a 
mighty splash, under the idea that it was part of 
his duty to help the soup), his zeal was so profound, 
and his instincts so chivalrous, that it was quite 
clear that it would never be necessary to tell him 
anything, however abstruse, more than once, and 
that he would become a perfect man-servant, as 
quickly as the Indian Juggler’s seed shoots up into 
a tree. 

True, Marion could not understand one syllable 
that he uttered; but then he looked in her face 
with such an earnest, appealing, reverential expres- 
sion—half timid, yet with a spice of protection in it 
too, as if he were ready at a word to knock a man 
down for her—that it was infinitely preferable to a 
spoken language, and quite as intelligible. And 
then, Moggy M’Conigle was so thoroughly worthy 
of her name, though Marion had never quite settled 
in her own mind what idea the name conveyed, till 
she saw her. © 

She was a woman of about fifty, and had been 
very handsome ; her finely-cut profile having some- 
thing aristocratic both in its lines and its expres- 
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sion. She was tall and powerful, and she strode 
rather than walked, as if she were more used to the 
hill-side than to the parlour floor. She wore ashort 
loose pelisse or bedgown of snowy calico, a checked 
night-cap, equally white, with a prodigious frill, a 
stuff petticoat, short enough to show a pair of slen- 
der ankles, cased in black worsted stockings and 
high leather shoes. She was “cleaned up” for the 
oceasion, and her full dress was very becoming to 
her. I am sorry to say her habitual costume was 
by no means so correct; and as it was part of her 
office to dress the dinner, it was better not to look 
too closely at her hands. 

Marion was soon initiated by her into all the 
mysteries of country housekeeping in Ireland, and 
found her an excellent helpmate, and a motherly 
kind of person, to whom she might talk without 
fear, and from whom she could learn a great deai 
of interesting old-world gossip about the place and 
the neighbourhood. The freedom, which in an 
English servant would have seemed familiarity, had 
no offensiveness in Moggy; it was natural, it was 
national. Marion never thought of her as a 
servant; but as an “old retainer” of the Kennedy 
family, who in spite of her untidy habits and want 
of education, commanded a certain degree of re- 
spect. and was not to be kept at a distance. 
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The same ease of manner encountered her in her 
efforts to make acquaintance with the peasantry, 
and was very grateful to her English shyness. It 
was not without trepidation that she made her first 
excursion ; not without many fears of being intru- 
sive, that, having crossed a ditch, and climbed a 
wall, and walked cautiously up the furrow of a 
young flax-field, she tapped for the first time at a 
cabin-door. But she soon found that her only busi- 
ness was to show herself; no futher effort was ne- 
cessary ; all were eager to welcome her, and to make 
her sensible how great a favour her visits were es- 
teemed. The very beggars seemed to look upon 
themselves as proprietors of the soil, who were 
bound in courtesy to make a stranger and a lady 
feel herself at home as quickly as possible. Marion 
was charmed with the novelty. 

It was impossible not to be pleasantly impressed 
by the cheery “ Ye’re welcome to this country, 
Miss Durward !” of every man, woman, or child, 
who might chance to cross her path in her daily 
rambles ; it was not in human nature to doubt that 
the ragged household which turned out so eagerly, 
the moment her figure was seen within the precinct 
of their little domain—one to collar the dog (for 
the hideous yelping cur, which is the appendage of 
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every Irish household, has no sympathy with its 
master’s hospitable feelings, and behaves to a visitor 
as it would to a weasel), one to show her the best 
way to the door, and apologize for its difficulties, 
assuring her that they would soon make “a street,” 
and all to invite her within, offer her the best, per- 
haps, the only chair, and gather around it to cele- 
brate her arrival—were really glad to see her. 

She was used to the English poor; and though 
amongst them she had formed many real and last- 
ing ties, though they have abundant merits of their 
own (and defects in proportion like their betters), 
there can be no question that, as a class, their 
attractions do not lie on the surface. In Yorkshire 
especially—and Wardchester was in Yorkshire— 
it is hard for the kindliest nature to attach itself to 
a people so surly, so unimpressible, and so exgeant ; 
their faults are the faults of a strong and self- 
dependent character, and it is precisely these which 
repel most on first acquaintance. It was, more- 
over, as the curate’s sister that she had moved 
amongst them, and none but those who have really 
watched the working of an English parish, can form 
a just estimate of the standard by which it tries its 
pastor. We will not pronounce that standard too 
high, but assuredly it could ‘not be higher; it 
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demands nothing less than a surrender of the whole 
life to the service of the souls and bodies of the 
flock. 

Very often, when the Irish cottar pours forth 
his glowing praise of the “ minister,” for a single 
visit in a prolonged illness, the English labourer will 
be brooding over the offence of a single blank day 
in a long course of periodical visits ; the one chroni- 
cles only benefits, the other only, or chiefly, omis- 
sions. Marion could not forget what her feelings 
had often been on crossing the threshold of some 
house in which she knew that her brother was in 
disgrace. More pressing claims had, perhaps, called 
him away; or (no uncommon ease) the offended 
party had been ill for a week, had expected him to 
find it out by intuition, and was now punishing him 
for his want of clairvoyance, by admitting the visits 
of the Plymouth brother from next door; or even, 
—for this is possible—amid overwhelming labours 
and innumerable duties, one had perhaps been un- 
happily forgotten for a little while. But whatever 
might be the cause, the effect was generally the 
same ; there was a cold reception to be encountered, 
there were inuendoes to be patiently endured, there 
were unpleasant bits of information to be quietly 
and gently received, and peace was to be made at last 
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by unconquerable kindliness of manner, and imper- 
turbable clearness of explanation. True, when the — 
hour of parting came, it was shown how effectually 
the efforts of the young pastor had penetrated this 
hard outer crust, which, unpromising as it looked, 
was not unfrequently the covering of a warm and 
faithful heart. Many of those who had been most 
pertinacious in worrying him throughout the whole 
course of his ministry, wept after him like children 
at its close; nay, even at the very time in which 
_they seemed to see no good thing in him, they 
would probably have suffered nobody to abuse him 
but themselves. Still, to a worshipping sister of 
eighteen, it was not quite enough to know that his 
work had been appreciated; she wanted to feel, to 
see, and to hear the appreciation at every step of 
her way. 

Even to himself there had been unspeakable dis- 
couragement in the want of apparent sympathy, and 
valuable as is, in some respects, the Reason which 
refuses to move till it is convinced, he had some- 
times felt as though he would gladly have bartered 
it for the Love which moves for the sake of him who 
bids it move, and afterwards discovers the benefit of 
the action; nor could he conceal from himself the 
special tenderness of regard with which he contem- 
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plated those members of his flock whom he knew 
to be capable of such implicit faith in him, even 
while he would most anxiously have guarded 
both them and himself against its possible abuse. 
—lIf he felt thus, it may easily be conceived how 
far Marion, who implicitly believed that perfect 
obedience to him would ensure excellence in this 
world and happiness in the next, outwent him in 
the feeling. English at heart as she was, the thought 
with which she generally returned from a morning 
of rambling and visiting among her Irish friends, 
might have found vent in the exclamation, “QO! 
what a people for Horace to labour among!” 

One afternoon—they had been tenants of Drum- 
gumberland about a fortnight, and Horace had 
gone over to Ballynakilty, which, as Glen Fern 
was entitled “the town,’ must, I suppose, be 
called the capital of the district, to call upon the 
rector of the parish—Marion went forth alone on 
a voyage of discovery. On the evening of her 
arrival, she had noticed, as they began the descent 
into Glen Fern, a solitary hut, more than com- 
monly small in dimensions, standing far away from 
the road, just beyond a curve of the mountain-side 
towards the sea, so that only the thatch of the roof 
was visible. In her ignorance, she had taken it for 
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a cattle-shed; now, however, experience told her 
that it was more than probable that some human 
being actually lived there, and she felt a great 
curiosity about this lonely dweller among the moun- 
tains. She passed by some scattered houses, ex- 
changing a friendly salutation with the merry, 
filthy, little imps, who were groping and laughing 
in the ditches beside them; climbed the hill with 
light and agile steps, exhilarated almost to intoxi- 
eation by the pure draughts of sea and mountain 
air, and pausing repeatedly, not to take breath, but 
to glance rapturously at the glorious prospect, ever 
changing and unfolding beneath her; and at length 
caught sight of the desired roof, peering round an 
angle of the ascent, about a quarter of a mile from 
the regular road. 

There was a bog to be crossed, which Marion 
would have deemed impassable a very little while 
since; but her walks with Horace had taught her 
better, and she soon found that by the aid of a 
stepping-stone here, a little bit of embankment 
there, or the edge of a recent cutting, forming a 
dry pathway from which the moisture had drained 
into the adjoining hollow in a black and hideous 
stream, she could reach the further side without 
plunging over her shoes in mud. .Then there was 
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a piece of rough rocky ground, where she paused a 
moment to gather a sprig of the fragrant bog- 
myrtle, and give one loving look at the sunny 
woods behind her, and then she found herself at the 
gateway of the abode she sought. The gate was 
primitive enough, being nothing but a great dry 
bush thrust into a gap in the stone-wall; Marion 
made room for herself to pass, and then advanced 
rather fearfully across a tiny potato-field, expect- 
ing the invariable dog to spring out upon her at 
every moment. 

Within a few feet of the cabin she stopped, and 
examined it more closely. It was very unpretend- 
ing in its architecture, and certainly more like a 
cow-shed than anything else—nay, it suggested 
the idea that it might have been put together by 
the cows themselves, in clumsy imitation of the 
human arrangements for their convenience, of 
which they had often found the advantage. The 
one small window was so very small, and so very 
dim, that you involuntarily thought it mast be a 
trick; it was stuck awry under the rough over- 
hanging thatch, and looked like a dull little eye 
winking at you, in exultation over the poor stupid 
people whom it had deluded into thinking that 
they could see through it. 
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A sheep and two lambs were tethered on a 
narrow belt of grass, separating a patch of flax 
from a patch of oats; four or five hens were 
strolling leisurely in and out of the open door. 
There was a field of turnips, and another of 
cabbages, each about four feet square, and each 
enclosed with a stone fortification, as if it was 
something yery rare and precious; and against the 
end of the hut. (which was itself not much bigger 
than a good-sized four-post bedstead) a little store 
of black peat was piled up ready for use. 

Marion began to think of her favourite German 
legends, and she looked out for the dog Strohmian, 
and the captive bird that sang so sweetly of its 
lost “greenwoods.” She could scarcely restrain 
an exclamation, when_a strange little figure, which 
might have been the very witch of the story, came 
hurrying, bustling, chattering, and curtseying out 
upon the door-stone. 

It was an old woman of some threescore years, 
very small and slightly deformed; dressed, like the 
generality of her countrywomen, in an unintelligible 
agglomeration of rags of all shapes and sizes, but 
with a red worsted shawl of rather a superior kind, 
put on over her nightcap and falling upon her 
shoulders. She had a bright, honest, little face, 
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with that peculiar expression of habitual depreca- 
tion and appeal, blended with natural vivacity, 
which is so common among the lower Irish, and is 
so very touching; it seems as though they were 
saying to Providence, humbly, yet half-reproach- 
fully, “ Ah, then, it’s but little I want to make me 
merry; but if you won’t give me that little, what 
can I do?’ Our old woman, however, seemed as 
though she had got all she wanted, at least for the 
present, for she was in the highest possible spirits, 
and almost frightened Marion by the energy of her 


greeting. 
“ Och, the nicht and the day! And is it to my 
wee hooss ye’re comin! Ye’re welcome, dear, 


ye’re welcome ; it’s proud and fond I am to see ye 
in my wee hooss. I heard o’ ye, dear, in the town, 
and day by day, 1 said to mysel, Och, but she’ll 
never come here, for it’s a far way and a lonely, 
and she'll never find it. But come in, dear—surely 
ye’re weleome—and it’s tired ye’ll be—come in— 
sit down—sit down. Och, by my trogs, it’s wel- 
come ye are to my wee place.” 

Marion smilingly accepted the withered and 
far from clean hand that was held out to her, and 
followed the old woman, who never ceased to talk 
and to curtsey with equal vehemence, till it seemed 
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marvellous how she retained either her breath or 
her equilibrium. 

“T saw ye on the hill-side, dear, and I said to 
mysel, Sure she can never be comin to see me! 
Och, but it’s a poor place for ye, but it’s very good 
for the likes o’ me, and I wouldna change it. Here 
I was with my praties and my drop o’ buttermilk, 
as happy as a queen. There’s the chair, dear, sit 
down by the bit o’ turf, and I’ll put by the things.” 
The things were the potatoes and buttermilk on 
which the good woman had been dining when 
Marion arrived. “ Sure, it’s not often I get butter- 
milk, but I was down at the big hooss the morn, 
and the cook gave mea bowl. There!” (in a tone 
of intense delight, as Marion having made her way 
through sundry obstacles, animate and inanimate, 
seated herself in the chair offered her) “ ye’re in 
my wee hooss! Look round, dear, and see—may- 
hap ye’ll bring your bonny comrade here some day, 
if it’s not botherin ye too much—it’s proud I am 
to welcome ye!” 

Marion did look round, and marvelled much 
that any pride could consort with such a habitation. 
The earthen floor was not merely full of holes and 
irregularities, but presented the actual slope of the 
hill, with scarcely an attempt to reduce it to any- 
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thing like a level surface. Opposite the door was 
the bed—an old palliasse, covered with a dirty 
patchwork quilt, constituted its entire furniture. 
It was shielded from the draughts of the door, as 
the old woman exultingly pointed out, by a piece 
of a broken boat, stuck on end—effectual enough 
for its purpose, but forming rather a grotesque 
screen in a sitting-room. In one corner was an an- 
cient spinning-wheel, which she showed with a sigh, 
for the days when money was earned by such work, 
and girls used to assemble in merry troops to spin 
against each other for a prize, were unhappily over 
in Glen Fern. Two chairs (one with a back), a 
three-legged stool, on which stood the pot of pota- 
toes, and a hearthstone with its tiny heap of glow- 
ing peat, completed the fittings of the chamber ; 
but the difficulty of making your way across its 
narrow space of vacant floor was indefinitely in- 
creased by the wanderings of the hens, and of a very 
friendly and obtrusive cat, by the huge irregular 
posts which supported the roof (one of which was a 
tree with the bark on), and which were quite neces- 
sary to render the little building secure in its posi- 
tion of exposure to every blast of heaven, and by 
the incessant movements and wild curtseyings of 
Peggy Doherty, the mistress of the abode. 
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“And do you live here quite by yourself?” 
asked Marion, after looking about her earnestly, to 
make sure that there was no third person shrouded 
by the thick peat-smoke. 

“ Indeed do I, dear; I just live my lone, and I 
don’t mind it, except sometimes just a little, o’ 
winter nichts, when the wind’s very stormy, and it’s 
dark, and the hours are sae long, and I get just a 
wee bit frichtened. None would come nigh me, ye 
see, for I’ve no wealth, and they know it, so it isna 
that frichtens me—no ’t isna that—but ye see when 
I canna sleep for the noise, I think if I was to die 
in the nicht by myself, it would be just lonely—but 
then I think He’s with me, and isna that plenty o’ 
company ?” . 
> Marion looked at her with a kind of admiration, 
but Peggy caught herself up quickly, as if she was 
afraid she had been grumbling—“ But the winds 
canna harm me, for isna this the strong wee hooss, 
and do ye see that post (pointing to the tree), 
which the masther himself gave me that I might be 
always contented and strong? And, sure, I’m not 
my lone neither, for there’s the cat and the three 
lambs—the cat lies in the corner yonder, and the 
lambs lie by the bedside, and the wee hens beside 
them; sure, if it wasna for the eggs, I kenna what 
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I'd do; but ye see, the hens must want when I 
want, and then they canna lay the eggs—so it 
passes wi’us, whiles havin and whiles wantin, but 
always greatly encouraged !” 

“And have you always lived here?” asked 
“Marion, wanting to make her talk. 

“Thirty years, dear; thirty years. My wee 
barn died, and then there were the twa boys and 
the girl, and I did what I could, tho’ it was but 
little ; and now it’s five years sin’ they left me, and 
the girl’s been good. to me, very good; she sent me 
six shillings in the time of the black trouble, so she 
didna forget me—and the boys—well—they may 
remember me some day yet.” 

“Were they your own children?” inquired 
Marion. 

“No, dear, no—hzs barns—the wee babe was 
mine, and I buried her, and sure I know she’s gone 
before me, and’ I'll be richt glad to be wi’ her when 
it’s His will. I'll not live long, I think—nane o’ 
my people have lived long—and I’m failin a little. 
And, sure, when death comes, I hope He'll let me 
think o’ the babes I’m going to, and then I shall na 
be frichtened. I've no larnin, dear, but I can say 
my prayers, and I just say them o’ mornin’s, and 
mostly o’ nichts—mostly—but whiles very tired, 
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and whiles neglectful, for why should I boast my- 
self? But I’m discouraged in the darkness, and 
then I mind them again.” 

“ And cannot you read, then?” said Marion, 
wonderingly. 

The old woman looked wistfully at her. “Have 
ye a book wi’ ye?” asked she. “No, no; but it’s 
botherin’ ye too much !” 

Marion instantly drew her prayer-book from her 
pocket, and the eager and delighted attention with 
which Peggy settled herself to listen, fixing her 
eyes on the young lady’s face. was almost embar- 
rassing. She chose the 103rd psalm, and her aged 
companion seemed to hold her breath till she had 
finished ; and then, grasping her hand eagerly, and 
kissing it, she cried, “ My blessin’ be wi’ you, this 
day : and God be wi’ you in your own trouble, and 
may it be licht and short! Eh, dear, but we've 
great consolations, and beautiful words given us to 
think on! It was the young misthress often read 
me that psalm—she that’s in heaven, an’ was an 
angel before she want there.” 

“ Do you mean Miss Kennedy?” cried Marion, 
eagerly. “Oh! do you remember her? Tell me 
about her, pray !” 

“ Do I mind her?” reiterated Peggy ; “an’ was- 
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na she the darlin’ o’ my heart. Ye should ha’ seen 
her, Miss Durward, dear, wi’ her long fair hair, an’ 
her eyes as bright as two diamonds, an’ her cheeks 
like two blades 0’ roses—no alabaster that ever you 
see was brighter nor fairer to look upon. Och! it 
was the black day when she left Glen Fern; aw 
sure the masther’s never been his own man since— 
the tears he wouldna let fall have been sore and 
heavy upon his heart, that’s certain. Och, dear! if 
ye could ha’ seen her, as she used to walk through 
the town, wi’ the pennies and the bits o’ white 
bread in her bag for the childhre, and the kind 
word and the smile for all; sure there wasna man 
nor woman in-all Glen Fern, let alone the barns, 
but would ha’ starved to please her !” 

Marion turned away her face, and it seemed as 
though she brushed two tears from her eyes, be- 
fore she answered. “ And she used to read to 
you? tell me some more about her !” 

But the old woman went on with the current 
of her own recollections, and did not answer her 
directly. 

“ She had a love for this wee place—she thocht 
it was so free and so airy here on the hill-side“and 
she would stand by my door and look out, and say, 
‘Well, Peggy, ye’ve chosen well!’ The masther 
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said it was foolish to be so lonely, an’ he would 
have had me build down in the town; but my heart 
was here—I kenna why—an’ she stood by me, an’ 
so I got this bit o’ land for my own: an’ the masther 
gave me the stones an’ the posts; an’ the neigh- 
bours were richt kind, an’ one gave me a mornin’, 
an’ another gave me an’ evenin’, and it was soon up. 
Sure I paid them all, for I was young an’ strong 
then, an’ I shore for them, an’ I scutched for them; 
an’ so, you see, when they had drawn me my bit 0’ 
turf there was nothing more to be done, an’ I was 
at home in my own wee hoos, an’ as happy as a 
queen. Kh, dear, to see her bricht face on the hill- 
side, like a flower in the spring-time, an’ to think 
how soon she was to go away from us, an’ we never 
to see her more! But the masther didna forget 
me—short o’ speech he is, but his heart’s kind—an’ 
he ay minded, tho’ he didna say a word, he minded 
that she used to set store by me. I went down to 
him one Saturday nicht, in the time o’ the great 
trouble, an’ hungry I was, an’ had neither meal nor 
money, an’ he refused me—he must refuse some, 
I ken that, an’ he had come through his list, he 
said; an’ I kenned well he was poor himsel’, for 
there was no flesh-meat in Glen Fern House that 


winter, except o’ Sundays ; an’ the horses were sold 
Q* 
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out o’ the stables, an’ the white threads were show- 
ing on the masther’s coat, like the grey hairs on his 
head. But it was hard, dear; it was hard; an’ I'll 
no say that my heart wasna full,.as I went home 
over the hill-side, an’ my hands empty, an’ the wee 
hoos bare. I couldna sleep—maybe ’twas wantin’ 
the meal I was—but, och! ’twas the longest nicht 
that ever I watched through; an’ yet, when the 
licht o’ day come over the bed, I wasna glad. I 
thocht why should it come in here only to show an 
ould woman how she was starvin’, an’ none to help. 
But, eh, dear, the licht has ay a promise wi’ it, an’ 
[ll niver mistrust it more. For sure enough the 
young masther came up wi’ the mornin’ an’ brought 
me a bag o’ meal wi’ his own hands, an’ ‘ There, 
Peggy,’ says he, ‘my father couldna sleep for 
thinkin’ 0’ ye, an’ he sends ye this!’ Think o’ that, 
dear—I couldna sleep for hunger, an’ he for pity !” 

“We know Mr. Brian,” said Marion, casting 
down her eyes; “we saw him just before he 
sailed.” ; 

“Ye did !” cried Peggy, in her highest key, and 
lifting up her hands with astonishment and delight ; 
“och! sure there was none fit to buckle his shoe in 
the whole country! An he’s far, too—wasna it 
wonderful, dear, that the two that the ould masther 
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loved should both have to go away and lave him? 
But Pll just mak’ one observation, an’ what I’ll say 
is this—must he make great voyages where he goes ; 
an’ when he’s on the big ocean, do ye ken if he’s 
sick or frichtened? Can ye tell me that, dear 2” 

Marion laughed as she answered, “ Oh, no, he 
loves the sea, and he has made his voyage—a long 
and a weary one it was; but now he has no more to 
make till-—till he comes back again.” 

“ An’ that’ll be the bright day an’ the joyful 
for Glen Fern !” replied Peggy ; “ an’ it’s licht ye’ve 
made my heart by tellin’ me that same, for I never 
see the big water nor hear the loud wind since he 
went, but it’s just like a knife in my breast to think 
o’ him. The blessin’ o’ God go wi’ him, and wi’ 
you, too, dear !” 

Marion would have lingered long, in the interest 
and amusement of listening to her new acquaintance, 
but the afternoon was somewhat advanced, and she 
felt that it was time to take leave. Her assurances 
that she would come again were listened to with the 
liveliest gratitude; and the last words she heard from 
Peggy, as she stood furiously curtseying in the place 
where a gate should have been, were, “ An’ ye’ll see 
the wee hoos again—an’ ye willna forget—by my 
trogues, it’s proud I'll be to see ye here again !” 


CHAPTER IIL 


ANOTHER SOLITARY—AND A TETE-A-TETE, WITH 
DIGRESSIONS. 


Marion had determined to return, if possible, by 
the woods of Glen Fern, which she had not yet 
entered; and as Peggy had told her that the road 
was easy to find, and not more than two miles 
round, she began her way without fear. The de- 
scent of the hill was rather steep, and the bright 
sunshine had made the turf a little slippery, but 
Marion was an agile mountaineer, and she soon 
reached the bottom in safety. Here, after crossing 
a wild common, so abundant in ridges and boulders 
of gray rock (partially overgrown with turf, and 
crested with furze and holly bushes), that it looked 
like a mountain beaten out flat, she found herself in 
a road which wound through the woods of Glen 
Fern, and was in sufficiently good order to beto- 
ken some traffic. She was to follow this road till 
she had passed the gates of the house, after which 
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she was to take the first lane to the right, and 
Peggy had told her she would then so soon come 
in sight of the sea, that she would need no further 
directions. 

She wandered on accordingly ; her thoughts very 
busy, her eyes full of tears; now musing upon the 
old woman’s lonely mountain abode, picturing her 
life, so utterly witkout human companionship, com- 
forts, and appliances, so begirt by the riches of na- 
ture, and wondering how far, and how unconsciously 
those natural springs had fed the strength and 
brightness of her spirit: now dwelling, with deep 
emotion, upon her few allusions to the young lady 
whom she had loved so dearly, trying to reconstruct 
the history so briefly touched upon, resolving to 
summon courage to ask for it more in detail. As 
her way led her deeper into the woods, a strange 
feeling of delight and freedom came upon her, not 
untouched by a slight undertone of fear. 

To an English girl the novelty of a ramble so 
long, so wild, so solitary, was not its smallest 
charm; but as yet it was too novel to be enjoyed 
with perfect serenity, and she could not help an 
occasional misgiving that she was doing what she 
ought not, an occasional vague fear that something 
untoward might possibly befall her. Shutting her 
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eyes, and remembering that within a month she had 
been a resident in the smoky purlieus of Wardches- 
ter, she could scarcely believe when she opened them 
again that she was surrounded by sober, waking re- 
alities ; and, while still loving England with all her 
heart, she could not but secretly confess that we pay 
some price for our civilization. 

And will the day come, théught she, in which 
this country too shall be rich and prosperous, and 
over-peopled ; saddled and bridled with institutions 
and etiquettes; more full of wants than it is now, 
perhaps, because for every want satisfied, there will 
be some half-dozen created? What will become, 
then, of these glorious solitudes—of this strange, 
wild life, so full of troubles and consolations, of 
strength and helplessness—so fresh, so luxuriant, 
so natural, grasping our sympathies with a hundred 
hands, and needing an answer to every grasp? Will 
it not be sad, if it should be lost altogether—swal- 
lowed up in a new kind of life; better, perhaps, but 
utterly different ; without its defects and ignorances, 
but also without its charms? How delightful if these 
people could only be subjected to some strong and 
constant influence which might improve, instruct, 
relieve, elevate them, without changing either their 
cast of character, or their mode of life; not intro- 
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ducing a new type, but perfecting them according 
to the type which nature has allotted to them. 

“ But this,” said Marion to herself, as her 
thoughts pursued the course which we have indi- 
eated, though somewhat irregularly and indefinite- 
ly,—* this, I suppose, will not be. They cannot, 
thank Heaven, become like the people of a manu- 
facturing town: nobody in the world could wish to 
impose that particular kind of civilization upon 
them; that is not the fruit, but the curse of our 
wealth. But I suppose they may some day be 
something like my dear Devonshire villagers. Well, 
I don’t know; they are charming in their way, they 
are cleanly and industrious, and they have good 
schools, and a church within easy reach (oh, if there 
were but a church here!), and I love them dearly, 
and there is no doubt that in many, many impor- 
tant respects they are far above Glen Fern. Still, 
I could not fancy a Peggy Doherty anywhere in 
Devonshire; and I should be afraid to walk five 
miles through the woods and fields quite by myself, 
and it is a great pity if there must be a change in 
these as well as in other respects !” 

Marion need not have distressed herself, for the 
change is still a great way off. 

As she reached this point in her meditations, she 
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found herself at the gates of Glen Fern House, and 
paused to look in, wishing not a little that she had 
the privilege of entering. The place had a desolate, 
dilapidated look; the autograph of poverty was 
legible enough upon it. The lodge was ruinous, 
the gate off its hinges, the gravelled sweep ploughed 
into deep ruts, and partly overgrown with grass; 
while the fields, at either side, presented such an 
inextricable mass of weeds, that it was difficult 
to discover what the crops were intended to be. 
From the place where Marion stood the house was 
not visible, but as she looked along the road, she 
could see the open gate of the yard, where heaps 
of rubbish, pools of dirty water, and the figures 
of two or three dawdling men, who probably 
did nothing because the amount of what there 
was to do appalled them, all seemed to betoken 
that the master was either absent, indifferent, or 
incapable. 

The sound of wheels close at hand disturbed 
Marion’s reverie, and she drew aside to lot the 
vehicle pass her; it was a car, and as it turned in 
at the gate she had ample time to examine the 
appearance of the individual who was seated upon 
it, and to make up her mind that it was Mr. 
Kennedy. He had Bryan’s “hawking eye,” tall 
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figure and breadth of shoulders, but age and ill- 
health had wasted his fair proportions, and given him 
a not ungraceful stoop, and something beside these 
had helped to impart a coldness and acidity to the 
penetration of his glance, which were anything but 
attractive. Yet, inconsistent as it may seem, there 
was a latent enthusiasm in his expression, which 
almost amounted to excitability He looked like a 
man who, had he lived some centuries since, could 
have walled up a nun with his own hands, and been 
haunted by her groans afterwards, without minding 
it. He gave Marion one keen glance in passing, 
and as she met his bright, inexorable eye, she 
involuntarily said in her heart,— 

“No; Bryan will never be forgiven !” 

Apparently, that one brief look was sufficient to 
satisfy Mr. Kennedy as to the character of the 
young lady who was loitering about his gate, for 
in two minutes the servant came back to Marion 
with a message.” 

“The Masther’s compliments, and if the young 
lady was going to Drumgumberland, there was a 
shorter way through the grounds, and he was sent 
to show it to her.” 

Marion glady acceded, and set foot on the 
territory of Glen Fern House with a beating heart. 
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There was little to see which she might not 
have anticipated from the outside. A large, old, 
rambling mansion, with no architectural preten- 
sions, battered and weather-stained, with half the 
shutters closed, and half the remaining windows 
broken, looking all the more desolate, because it 
might have looked so comfortable. Poor old 
house! you could not see it without picturing to 
yourself its: heavy staircase, its disproportioned 
space of corridor and gallery, its small multangular 
rooms, crowding into corners where they were not 
expected, and multiplying as you proceeded, like a 
Chinese puzzle, ball within ball—without fancying 
the light feet which had moved about those floors, 
and the pleasant voices that had sounded along those 
walls—without seeming to trace the gradual steps 
by which decay and desertion in the dwelling had 
kept pace with a yet sadder change in the family. 
And now there was only one solitary old man—the 
master and sole tenant of the place. 

Marion could not help comparing him in her 
thoughts with the lonely old woman on the moun- 
tain-side, wondering whether he had in reality under- 
gone half so many trials,—wondering, still more, 
whether he were half so happy after them. But 
she walked on with rapid steps, feeling that she 
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had no right to detain her companion; she turned 
away from the house, which, like her own, was all 
unsoftened by flower or shrub, and which had, more- 
over, a turnip-field growing up to its very window— 
crossed a small rustic bridge, broken of course, and 
sufficiently tremulous to frighten her, paused to 
give one look at the dashing, foamy course of the 
stream which came gallantly down from the hills 
through an angry phalanx of opposing rocks, break- 
ing into spray and music at every step—glanced at 
the banks made beautiful by soft, rich moss, and 
young fern just beginning to uncurl, and tall, yel- 
low flags—and at last entered the woods. 

The man conducted her into the right path, and 
then took his leave, and Marion proceeded alone, 
her heart too full of feelings to have room for 
thoughts. 

Several times she paused and looked wistfully 
around her, as though she would fain have adjured 
the trees to tell her whether this had been a fa- 
vourite walk, or this an accustomed resting-place. 
Was it of Bryan she thought? Perhaps! Yet 
we can assert that by far the larger space of her 
dreamings was occupied by the face and figure of 
Miss Kennedy, and nearly all her tears—and she 
shed many—were given to that recollection. She 
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had no further difficulty or adventure, but reached 
Drumgumberland very tired, just as the dusk was 
beginning to fall. Horace was awaiting her impa- 
tiently, and not without uneasiness. 

“My dearest Marion!” cried he, as she took 
her place at the tea-table, “you have walked too 
far, you are quite pale. You must never do this 
again. There, give me the tea-pot; you shall lie _ 
down and rest, and not stir a foot nor a finger till 
I give you leave. What! you won’t trust me to 
make tea? Then you will go without it, for I will 
have my own way. It is quite an agreeable nov- 
elty to be nursing you.” 

He made her lie down on the sofa, and placed 
a little table beside her, with all appliances for that 
most comfortable of repasts, which consists of all 
the best parts of all the meals of the day in a 
compact and satisfactory epitome, and (to borrow 
a phrase from a dear friend of mine) is sometimes 
called a “hegh tea.” He would not suffer her to 
talk till she had eaten and drunk enough to satisfy 
him, but entertained her in the mean time by relat- 
ing his own adventures of the morning. 

He had found Mr. Ryan at home, an old gentle- 
man, very friendly, very rubicund, and rather jovial. 
He had received Horace kindly, and had shown no 
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sort of unwillingness to allow him to act as amateur 
curate during the summer, if he so pleased. He 
spoke feelingly of the destitution of the Glen Fern 
people, mentioned the extent of his parish, which 
comprised two towns and three villages besides 
scattered farm-houses, as a reason for not being 
able to pay them more than an occasional visit; and 
added, that as there were not many Church of 
England families in the place, and as “the priest” 
troubled him only by an annual circuit to receive 
confessions and dues, but not to make proselytes, 
his presence was the less required. Horace mused 
over the somewhat novel view of the pastoral office 
which these words seemed to imply; but he re- 
membered that he was now beholding an aspect of 
religion comparatively new to his experience, and a 
warfare, unhappily, too often rather that of one 
Church against another, than of the Church against 
all sin and error; and he determined not to judge 
hastily of the defects and disproportions which 
were naturally, perhaps necessarily, the results of 
so unnatural a condition. 

“Do you think he is a man you can work under 
cordially 2?” asked Marion. 

“T think he will let me work as much as [ like,” 


replied her brother, “ and give me a capital lunch- 
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eon whenever I walk over to the Rectory, and that 
is all I shall ask of him for the present. He had 
a brother a clergyman with him,a younger man, 
who seemed to be far more zealous; he spoke of his 
parish as if his whole heart was in it, and he look- 
ed liked a man who would not lounge through his 
business. But perhaps I might have had other 
difficulties with him ; he might have suspected me, 
and with reason, for I don’t think our views would 
have suited. He made an allusion to Puseyites, as 
if they were some sort of strange phenomena, too 
well attested to be disbelieved ; but no more to be 
expected in one’s drawing-room than crocodiles. 
Now you know how I always eschew coming in 
contact with divisions whan the Church, thinking, 
as I do, that we have quite enough to do with foes 
without ; but this gentleman seemed to be on the 
watch for grounds, not of union, but of difference ; 
and perhaps—however, I won’t judge him; at any 
rate, not on so short an acquaintance.” 

“And have you no more to tell?” inquired 
Marion ; “ because I have had a great many advyen- 
tures; and when you have finished your history, 


I am longing to begin mine. I have seen Mr. 
Kennedy.” 


“So have I,” cried Horace. “ Eat your egg, 
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you naughty child, and don’t begin to talk till I 
give you leave. You shall hear my tale from be- 
ginning to end. I was walking along a fine, smooth, 
level piece of road, about a mile out of Ballyna- 
kilty, when I came upon an extraordinary scene. 
In the very centre of the way was a kind of cairn, 
a tall erection of big stones, the use of which in 
that position I defy you or anybody else to guess. 
The only apparent use was to upset all vehicles 
that might pass between it and rather an ugly 
ditch on the right hand, and in this it had 
thoroughly succeeded; for when I came up, there 
was a car with its wheels in the ditch, and a very 
stately old gentleman standing in the road, in a 
high state of indignation. Two or three fellows, 
who had run out of some neighbouring cabins to 
see the fun. were trying to appease him, by pulling 
down the mysterious fabric as fast as they could, 
which was of course of great service to him, now 
that his car was in the ditch, and his servant vainly 
labouring to get it out again. So he turned away 
from them with an air of ineffable disgust, and 
began to help the man, and I helped too, and 
among us we dragged it out, but the axle was 
broken, and so Mr. Kennedy had to walk the rest 
of the way to Ballynakilty with me, which he did 


in a somewhat sour humour.” 
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“And how did you like him?” exclaimed Ma- 
rion. “So, you are really acquainted. I wonder if 
he will call upon us. Oh, Horace !” 

“No; my love; our acquaintance is likely to 
stop where it nowis. He was very polite, but 
very taciturn; and I think was annoyed at the 
accident which brought us in contact. He said 
that he was an invalid, and never entered into 
society ; but that he understood we were located 
at Drumgumberland, and he hoped that we would 
amuse ourselves in the Glen Fern woods, whenever 
we were disposed for a ramble there. He himself 
seldom ventured beyond his garden; it was more 
than twelve months since he had made an expedition 
to Ballynakilty, and he did not think he should feel 
tempted to repeat it.” 

“ Was that all?” asked Marion, in a disappoint- 
ed tone. 

“Not quite,” rejoined her brother; “he said 
some painful things about the state of the country 
in a bitter, sareastic tone, which we will hope was 
only a veil for a deeper feeling than he liked to 
express. He seemed to be disgusted with all 
parties, and to have eyes only for their defects; 
he alluded to your visits to the school, and mine 
to the cottage, and seemed rather to look for 
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information as to our object, which of course I 
gave him at once.” 

“ What did you tell him 2” 

“ Simply, that I was here for a time of necessary 
rest and refreshment, and that, as I found a little 
work ready to my hand, and not beyond my 
strength, I was anxious to do it, and was even 
then on my way to Mr. Ryan, to make sure that I 
was not likely to interfere or give offence.” 

“ Did he make any comment ?” 

“He looked—I cannot deseribe it to you—a 
quiet, concentrated expression of contempt which 
{ never saw equalled. ‘You are very young, sir, 
he said ; ‘well, you have a nice field for your little 
experiment, for Glen Fern is pretty much left 
to itself, and Mr. Ryan is not likely to trouble 
you much, unless you show the tonsure; and as 
to the people, they will say their prayers in any 
language you like, if you show a sixpence behind 
the prayer-book, and I am sure I shall not find 
fault with them.’ I thought I would leave the 
sneer unnoticed, but said, that there seemed great 
warmth of heart among them, and great poverty, 
and that if we touched the one by relieving the 
other, we might, I hoped, lead them in time to 
do right from right motives ; ‘or at least, I added, 
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‘from motives not more mixed than those of their 
betters, which I am afraid would not always bear 
a very searching scrutiny. ‘I perfectly agree with 
you there,’ he replied ; and added, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘yes, they are very warm-hearted; they 
were making a subscription ameng themselves the 
other day, to indemnify me for the loss of some 
ten pounds worth of flax, which I dare say some 
of the subscribers could have accounted for, if they 
pleased.’ ” 

“ What a charming trait !” interrupted Marion ; 
“just like what I fancied ! on, I can see, Horace, 
that they are the most warm-hearted affectionate 
creatures in the world! What a shame, to suspect 
them of stealing the flax !” 

“JT was expressing some such feeling,” replied 
Horace, “and I suppose he meant to lead me into 
it, for he immediately cut me short, by saying, with 
a look of great triumph, ‘Not a man of the sub- 
scribers owed me less than fifty pounds for rent ; 
and if they had compensated my loss, they would 
have wanted to borrow double the sum next day, 
on the strength of their generosity.’ ” 

Marion looked as though she had received an 
unexpected and very unwelcome shower-bath. Her 
brother proeeeded, with a smile :— 
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“ Never mind, Marion, don’t be east down ; this 
man is evidently soured, and though I may take his 
facts, I would not trust his colouring. We are here 
to try and do a little good, not to a glorious set of 
imaginary beings, who want no good done. to them, 
but to a people with many good impulses and ca- 
pacities, who have been sorely tried, grievously 
neglected, and in whom the evil, perhaps, prepon- 
derates—all the more work for us to do, you know. 
When we meet with the evil—why, it is only what 
we expected, and what we come to fight against ; 
when we meet with the good, we may be as much 
surprised and delighted as you like. Do you think 
our Wardehester manufacturers would have been 
likely to wish to subscribe ten pounds to pay their 
master’s expenses, even though they did not owe 
him ten shillings 2?” 

~ “No,” said Marion, hesitatingly ; “but I feel 
that I begin to love these people, and then, you 


” 


know, it is disappointing 

“What a help,” interposed Horace, “to feel 
that they win love at once, in spite of their faults, 
and not that one has to hunt for their good qualities, 
and do battle with one's own tendencies before one 
can learn to love them. How this will lighten our 


work !” 
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Marion answered his smile with one yet brighter. 
“Go on with your story,” said she. 

“T have nearly done. I did not wish to get into 
an argument, when I have so little experience to go 
upon—he evidently thought me a dreamer and a 
theorist ; and if I could ever hope to soften his 
views, or do him any good, it would only be, I 
think, after he had seen that I was a worker, and 
to some purpose. I say ‘do him good, for I 
regret to add, that Mr. Ryan told me that he is a 
freethinker, and never entered a church, even when 
he was in health. He changed the subject himself, 
by asking if I were not curious as to the cause of 
his accident ; and on my inquiring whether it was 
a fashion of the country to build temporary obelisks 
in the middle of the high road, he told me that 
this was the day after the Ballynakilty races, and 
that the mile of level road over which we had just 
passed had been selected as a convenient race- 
course, of which the two extremities were marked 
out by two piles of stones, which, of course, nobody 
would think of removing till some accident had 
happened in consequence of them.” 

Marion laughed immoderately. “But a race- 
course on the high road!” she exclaimed. “Is 


there no mail-coach — what would they do with 
that 2” 
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“T don’t know for a fact,” returned Horace ; 
“but I should think they would stop it with very 
little compunction ; for Mr. Kennedy told me that 
the postmaster had sent a notice round, to the 
effect that, during the race-week, no letters could 
be delivered till evening, and the bags would be 
made up two hours before time in the morning, in 
order to enable him to attend the races.” 

Marion was very tolerant of all the. novelties 
around her, and the more inconvenient they were, 
the more she felt inclined to laugh at them; but 
she felt herself aggrieved by the bare thought of 
any irregularity in the delivery of letters, to a 
degree which highly amused her brother, who, 
man-like, would have gone without the post-bag, 
very philosophically, for more than twenty-four 
hours at a stretch, But there were changes of 
a very different. character which tried his temper 
not a little; he was fastidiously precise in all his 
habits, and he would have been ashamed to confess 
to anybody the degree of inward discomposure 
which he experienced from far smaller causes. 
Moggy’s bedroom arrangements for his reception 
had seriously disturbed his sleep on the first night 
of his arrival ; he might have borne the absence of 
a bottle of drinking-water from the wash-hand stand, 
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but the one towel, with which he was expected to 
content himself, was quite too much (should we not 
rather say too little?) for his feelings. He could 
not look at Mr. Kennedy without remembering that 
Moggy had once been his servant, and wondering 
whether he proportioned his ablutions to the powers 
of a single towel. Moreover, when he rang for warm 
water, he did not at all like having it brought to 
him in a. particularly small cream jug. His-equa- 
nimity, as time advanced, was tested in various’ 
other ways. No man could take a deeper view of 
the lowliness becoming a Christian pastor ; no man 
could feel more keenly that he ought to be acces- 
sible at all times and to all persons; and to this 
part of his ideal he had always believed that he 
entirely acted up. He was, therefore, as much pro- 
voked with himself as with his new parishioners, 
if we may so call them, when he found, by com- 
paring the past with the present, how very slight a 
degree of accessibility he had hitherto conceived to 
be enough. The neat little servant-maid who had 
been wont to enter the parlour at Wardchester, at 
certain stated seasons, to announce that applicants 
were waiting for admittance—or at intermediate- 
hours to report some sudden call of sickness or 
distress—had certainly never been despatched back 
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to those who sent her, with a negative. Horace 
could not tax his conscience with neglect or repul- 
siveness. But it was a very different case now; he 
might fix his hours of audience as scrupulously as 
he pleased, but he would never get any one to ob- 
serve them, except himself. At all hours, at every 
minute, they were coming—coming on the most 
trifling pretexts, to ask what his reverence thought 
of the new bottle of medicine which the doctor had 
allowed Mary to bring over for her mother; or, 
whether he thought James had better buy a pair of 
new shoes with the shillings Miss Marion had given 
him, or lay them by for a jacket for the winter; or, 
would his honour just look at the babby, for the 
docthor said twas rickets, but they knew ’twas only 
wind, and sure his honour knew better nor most 
docthors—in a word, to ask his opinion on all sub- 
jects, from the tying of a string to the marrying of 
a daughter. Well, it was his object to win confi- 
dence and affection ; he wanted to be the friend and 
referee and helper of all these poor bewildered 
spirits who seemed so grateful even for sympathy, 
and so little able to help themselves: he could not 
expect they should hit exactly the right medium in 
a moment ; he must put up with a little exuberance 
at first—it was an error in the right direction. 
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But then, they had so much to say! With glowing 
eyes fixed upon his face, as if life depended on his 
listening—with a mixture of freedom and deep 
deference as if they were addressing a superior be- 
ing, of whose power and benevolence they felt so 
secure that they could not choose but open their 
hearts—with a humility that disarmed and melted 
his English reserve, yet with an imperturbable per- 
tinacity that would take vo rebuff, they gathered 
around him. He was sometimes fairly at his wit’s 
end. Perhaps Biddy had come down to tell him 
that she was sure her cow was dying, and if his 
reverence would only step up to see whether he 
thought she had been overlooked! And Biddy was 
mildly answered, and properly pitied ; and it was 
explained to her that his reverence knew nothing 
whatever about cows, and a cautious attempt was 
made to dislodge the supposition of the overlooking, 
and a frock for her little girl was offered her as the 
best substitute for a cow which could be devised at 
a moment’s notice, and his reverence, having wished 
her good-evening, turned to solace himself, after a 
hard day’s work, with a little pleasant fidgeting 
over the flower-beds which Marion was coaxing into 
bloom upon the lawn. But it was all the same to 
Biddy. Wherever he went, she followed. She 
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acquiesced in everything he said, and then went on 
as if he had said nothing. From flower to flower, 
from path to path, she pursued his steps, standing 
patiently and eloquently beside him, till poor Ho- 
race, who had begun by being very indignant in his 
heart that he could not even have his garden to 
himself, ended by setting aside his watering-pot, 
and accompanying her over a mile of bog and 
mountain for the innocent pleasure of looking at a 
sick cow. But we are anticipating, and must 
return to the ¢éte.a-téte from which we have di- _ 
gressed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LATE HOURS—AND A DISCOVERY. 


Manion had detailed her “adventure,” as she 
termed it, with Mr. Kennedy; described her im- 
pression of his character (rationally derived from 
one minute’s contemplation), and eagerly compared 
it with Horace’s; drawn as vivid a portrait of 
Peggy Doherty, her abode, her farm, her person, 
language, and manners, as words could compass, 
yet never had she named Miss Kennedy. At last, 
she said, hesitatingly, and in a very low voice,— 

“ Horace, I want to tell you—Peggy spoke to 
me of—of——” 

“ Of whom, dearest Marion?” said her brother, 
in that earnestly gentle tone with which a man 
seeks to calm and spare the feelings of a woman 
whom he loves—“ of our mother 2” 

“Yes,” answered Marion, the tears breaking 
from her eyes. 


Horace put his arm round her waist. “ There 
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will be great pleasure, will there not, love,” said he, 
“in hearing of her from these poor people? There 
must be so many recollections—so much that 
we should never have known, if we had not come 
here——” 

“Yes; but Horace,” interrupted Marion, eager- 
ly, her voice still trembling, “I want to hear—is 
there anything which was never told me, but which 
I may know now? I mean, anything that was 
kept from me, because I was a child? I know so 
little.” 

“You know as much as I do, my darling,” was 
his reply. “ At that time I was a mere boy—and 
it was very sudden. I had never thought—never 
asked questions. At school, of course, they wanted 
to know who my father had been; but they were 
satisfied with learning that he was an officer in the 
Hanoverian service, and though some surprise was 
felt at my having no relations, it never occurred to 
me to think much about it. When I questioned 
her—our mother—she told me that there was a 
most unhappy and irreconcilable quarrel ; that she 
was separated by it from her own family, and that 
the subject was so distressing to her, that she beg- 
ged I would never allude to it again. Her maiden 
name I had always supposed to be Beresford, nor 
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was it till you found those fragments of letters in 
her portfolio, years ago, that I discovered that it 
was Marion Beresford Kennedy, and that Glen 
Fern had been her early home. I have always felt 
that the mystery was painful—yet I have shrunk 
from making any attempt to clear it up. Why 
should I compel myself to feel bitterly towards 
those who made her unhappy? There was, perhaps, 
some great and now irremediable mistake—it is 
better to let it rest. Nevertheless, I will own to 
you, that I felt an intense longing to see again 
the place where her childhood was nurtured—to 
labour amongst the people with whom she lived and 
grew up. Perhaps this feeling had more to do 
with bringing me here than I knew myself.” 

Horace had spoken the truth, but not quite all 
the truth. He did not tell his gentle sister that he 
had reason to fear that some stigma rested upon 
their father’s character,—the idea was too painful 
to be unnecessarily stirred. He knew that Captain 
Durward had been a bad husband—that their 
mother had not been happy: he feared that there 
was, probably, matier sufficient to account for, if 
not, strictly speaking, to justify, the alienation of 
Mr. Kennedy from his sister. In the interview 
with his mother, to which he had alluded, she had 
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spoken of that alienation with an anguish which he 
could not remember without emotion; and before 
she dismissed the subject, she had said, as she pas- 
sionately kissed her son, “ But you can never know 
each other—no, not even if you come together ; for 
our name—your father’s name—is changed, and I 
shall never tell you what it was. Some day, per- 
haps, when I am in my grave, you may meet as 
strangers ; and, perhaps, you may even learn to love 
each other. There, Horace, never, never, speak to 
me of this again, for I cannot bear it !” 

Had it not been for the memory of these words, 
Horace would, perhaps, have shrunk from a residence 
at Glen Fern, which might lead to an éclaircissement 
of—he knew not what. As it was, however, he felt 
that he was safe from discovery till he should choose 
to reveal himself, and a faint hope that he might, 
perhaps, be enabled to offer the sweet work of a re- 
conciliation to his mother’s memory had blended 
with his dreams of Glen Fern, though without as- 
suming any tangible form. 

Mrs. Durward, on her part, believed that she 
had fully guarded against the possibility of recog- 
nition, but, scrupulously as her precautions were 
arranged, she had made one omission—she had for- 
gotten the old letters in her desk.—They were from 
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a friend of childish years, and bore the address to 
Miss Kennedy, of Glen Fern, while their contents 
indicated, too plainly to be mistaken, that she was 
the person intended. 

Little Marion had found them, and brought 
them to her brother, who read them, in order to 
discover whether they ought to be destroyed or pre- 
served. The first page which he looked at began 
with a playful appeal, couched in language of mock 
solemnity—these were the words which caught his 
eye :— 

“T will tell you one thing, Marion—grand as 
you may think yourself—with your genealogy, and 
your quarterings, with your woods and your lands, 
you can’t boast of the real old Irish blood after all : 
you date from the days of Strong-bow, but I can 
trace myself (poor and insignificant as I am, when 
compared with Miss Beresford Kennedy, of Glen 
Fern House, County Donegal) up to the native 
Trish kings, before whom Strong-bow was only a 
parvenu |” 

Startled by this sentence, Horace looked further, 
and soon found irrefragable evidence that Kennedy 
had indeed been his mother’s name. There was a 
strip of paper, which had enclosed the letters, but 
which little Marion had pulled off, inscribed with 
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his mother’s well-known handwriting“ Letters 
from my poor Emma—remembrances of my happy 
young days at Glen Fern.” There was, moreover, 
a lock of fair hair, wrapped in paper, and labelled 
with a tremulous hand, “For my dear Marion 
Kennedy”—and a formal note attached to it, ad- 
dressed to Miss Beresford Kennedy, and stating, 
that the owner of the tress had ‘caused it to be cut 
off only a few hours before her death, and had 
directed it with her own hand, thinking that this 
would increase its yalue. These touching little 
mementoes of an affection which had left no 
other record, dropped out of a larger paper, on 
which Mrs. Durward had written —“ My poor 
Emma’s hair, received at Glen Fern, May the 6th, 
1815.” 

Horace carried his discoveries to his guardian, 
and sought eagerly for more light; but this, Mr. 
Morris either could not or would not afford. While 
professing complete ignorance of Mrs. Durward’s 
former history, there was an air of embarrassment 
about him, which, but for his well-known goodness 
and simplicity, would have suggested the idea 
that he was not speaking the truth; but, though 
Horace could not think this, he felt almost sure 
that there was some concealment. 
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The conversation did not close, however, without 
a confirmation of Horace’s suspicions relative to 
his father. Mr. Morris told him, very tenderly and 
regretfully, that his mother’s life had been made 
very unhappy by her husband, but that her love 
for him had withstood all unkindness; and, he 
believed, that she had never confessed her suffer- 
ings to any human being. He added, that he had 
some reason to think that her own family had 
offered at one time to receive her again if she 
would leave him; and that her refusal to do this 
had caused the final breach between them. 

All Horace’s solicitations could obtain no more 
than this, and though, as we have said, he re- 
tained an impression that there was more to be told, 
he had nothing but conjecture to found it upon, 
and he was obliged to be satisfied. 

The name of Kennedy of Glen Fern, among 
his fellow-students at Oxford, had of course 
won his immediate attention, and we will not 
attempt to decide how far the secret sympathies of 
race had combined with a natural congeniality of 
disposition, to produce a close union between the 
two young men. Horace had never told Bryan of 
their relationship; he had a feeling that it was 
his mother’s secret, and that he had no right to 
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reveal it; moreover, the mystery which still en- 
veloped the subject made him shrink from taking 
any step, the consequence of which he could not 
clearly foresee. 

He was not without the hope of gathering some 
information at Glen Fern, which should enable 
him to decide finally what line of conduct to 
pursue. 

Before closing this necessary retrospect, we may 
mention one more fact, which Horace learned 
about the same time from Mr. Morris; namely, 
that the twenty thousand pounds which he inherited 
were the result of a prize in an Austrian lottery, 
drawn only three months before Captain Durward’s 
death, just in time to save his widow from absolute 
destitution. Captain Durward died suddenly, and 
the will which he left, securing the proceeds of 
his good-luck first to his widow, and afterwards 
to his son, had been drawn up when little Marion’s 
birth was not anticipated. 

Mr. Morris believed that he had been truly 
penitent during the last few weeks of his life, and 
that his return of tenderness had so renewed and 
strengtened his wife’s inexhaustible love, that 
she would have endured any extremity to shield 
his memory from a stain. Horace dwelt upon 
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this thought, and believed that her son could 
scarcely err in observing the same scrupulous 
delicacy. 

Touched to the heart, he now listened to the 
few brief hints which Marion had gathered during 
her morning’s ramble, and his thoughts were soon 
as busy as hers with the picture of their mother’s 
early life at Glen Fern—love dwelling upon every 
line and color that imagination suggested. 

“ Tt seems such a link between us and these poor 
people,” said he, at last; “I cannot express to you, 
Marion, the feeling I have towards this place. If 
I had faith in presentiments, I could believe this to 
be one; it seems to me that I have been brought 
here to do a work, and that I must not turn away 
from it. When I look at all those huts, and think 
of the misery and ignorance that is in them; 
ignorance waiting to be taught, misery which we 
can, at least in a measure, relieve—when I remem- 
ber the peculiar destitution of the people, almost 
without pastoral care, poor Bryan at a distance, 
and his father, from circumstances able, from cha- 
racter inclined, to do so little, so very little, and 
that little only for their bodies—the words come 
to my lips, ‘and he was grieved for the mul- 
titudes, because he saw that they were as sheep 
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having no shepherd, and I think, is it possible 
that I have the commission to be a shepherd to 
them, and can I turn away from the charge ?” 

Marion had seldom seen her brother so deeply 
moved ; stealing to his side, she drew away the 
hand with which he had covered his eyes, and 
said, as she rested her cheek upon his shoulder,— 

“ But you will not turn away, dearest! Oh, if 
you could know how happy your words make me! 
There is nothing that would delight me ‘so much 
as to live here, and what is there to prevent us? 
We have money enough and to spare—we can save 
year by year, till we have.enough to build a church, 
and then you can have the district quite for your 
own. Only think of the good we may do!” 

He looked fondly down upon her. 

“Tt is not a point to be decided hastily,” said 
he; “we will not talk of it now—there are great 
objections.” 

Marion would have answered—her face was 
flushed with the deepest crimson, and something 
was on her lips which she was evidently eager, yet 
reluctant, to utter, but he checked her, by saying 
with decision,— 

“ Not now, Marion, love—some other time when 
I have thought more about it.” 
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With all his tenderness, Horace was always 
unmistakeably the master; and Marion, unused to 
dispute his will, when unequivocally expressed, did 
not venture to do so now. 

He began again, after a moment’s pause,— 

“ What do you think of your school? Now that 
I am so much better, and have got Mr. Ryan’s 
sanction, I shall begin to visit it regularly; but 
you have been to the girls half a dozen times 
already, what do you think of them ?” 

“T wish you could see them!” cried Marion. 
“TI could hardly keep my countenance when they 
first gathered round me, so eager, so vehemently 
attentive, all barefoot, all in rags—many scarcely 
covered even with those, and some with two, three, 
four rings on their dirty little hands—pinchbeck 
and glass, I suppose, bought at some fair, but still 
one wondered and grudged that even a halfpenny 
should have gone in such a manner. But I soon 
lost all inclination to laugh. Such little haggard 
faces—and all so much older than their height and 
size would have led me to guess—it seems as if 
that dreadful famine, ‘the time of the black trow 
ble, as they call it, had stunted their growth, and 
aged their faces, so that one could scarcely tell 
whether they were children or old women.” 
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“ [ have noticed that withered-plant look; it is 
most painful,” replied Horace; “but what would 
you say of their minds? Do you think they are 
quicker than your Wardchester children ? and how 
are they as to actual knowledge ?” 

“ They are so different, that it is hard to tell,” 
answered Marion. “In the first place, I scarcely 
know how to teach them, for there are twelve girls 
in the first class, and they belong to four different 
‘denominations.’ I have only two children of 
Church of England parents among them. The 
school is managed by some society, and the routine 
of studies regularly mapped out; the Catechism is 
not to be taught in class; the religious instruction, 
which takes up most of the time, is nothing in the 
world but weary learning by rote, verse after verse, 
chapter after chapter, each taking up where the 
last leaves off, and gabbling on without heart or 
sense. Oh, Horace, it seems to me a desecration 
of the Bible! I am sure it is like speaking in an 
unknown tongue, as far as the speakers are con- 
cerned, and I often wish they could say ‘five words 
with their understanding,’ instead of wearing out 
their poor little brains with such an accumulation 
of texts without interpretation !” 

“Tt is a sad system!” said Horace; “all one 
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can hope is, that they may be laying up materials 
for future use.” 

«“ They have been used,” said Marion, “to stop 
every gap with a text; if you ask a question, they 
catch some word in it, and answer glibly with a 
verse which contains the same word, and think 
they have acquitted themselves capitally. Now, 
I thought it would be absurd, and perhaps mis- 
chievous, for me, a stranger, and so young, to try 
to make any change in the system, and I thought 
I could not spend my time better than in trying to 
make them understand a little, if only a very little, 
of the multitude of words which they have to learn 
by rote before the inspector comes round. So I 
gathered them round me, and made them say their 
chapter, and then I began to go through it word 
by word, and line by line, trying to force a meaning 
out of them—they were so puzzled !” 

“ Did you make any way ?” asked Horace. 

“Oh, yes; I have now been five times: at first 
when they found that they must not answer with 
the words of the Bible, but must give some kind of 
explanation of their own, they were utterly at a 
loss. I pitied them so; I had evidently taken such 
a refuge from them. I began to think I should sit 
there all the time asking questions, then saying, 
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‘think a little’ and then answering them myself. 
But at last it began to dawn upon them—first one, 
then another of the brightest, made a hesitating 
attempt, and, of course, I caught at it eagerly. 
And now they understand what I want; and if you 
could only see how their little brains work, and 
what odd, quaint, original answers they make me ! 
Plenty of blunders, of course; but not the blunders 
of stupidity.” ‘ 

“Tt is the only way,” said Horace. “In one 
respect, I am glad not to be either the clergyman 
of the parish or the proprietor of the estate. I 
have no business to worry myself with thinking 
whether I ought not to change, or try to change, 
the system upon which things are managed. I 
must take it as I find it, and do the best I can—no 
excuse for not working—there is nothing for me to 
do except work.”’ 

“Yet,” said Marion hesitatingly, “one musr 
teach the truth—what one has received as the 
truth—and suppose the system does not allow of 


that 2” 
“Teach the truth!” repeated Horace, almost 
indignantly. “Of course we must. There is no 


difficulty. Do exactly as you have done; take 
their Bible lesson as it is marked out for them, 
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and explain it all through, not only the hard words 
and obscure sentences, but the practical rules and 
the doctrines, whether stated, implied, or alluded 
to. ~ Explain everything as you come to it, as 
clearly as you can; it may not be the manner 
which one would have selected for bringing a 
child’s mind to the truth: but it will do the work 
in time, depend upon it.” 

“ There is grievous ignorance,” said Marion. “I 
don’t know why ; but it seems stranger and sadder 
to meet with such utter ignorance of God’s word in 
this grand, beautiful country, than it did among 
the miserable outcasts of our crowded town. I 
used to be very much shocked at the stories you 
sometimes brought home at Wardchester, but it 
seems worse here.” 

“T have exactly the same feeling,” answered 
Horace. “I meta nice, intelligent-looking girl of 
fourteen on the shore this evening ; she was gather- 
ing sea-weed, but she stopped as usual, and seemed 
to think that she was called upon to welcome me, 
and I got into conversation with her. She told me 
that her parents were ‘ Catholics, and she did not 
go to school. I asked her a question or two, and 
the depth of her ignorance perfectly appalled me; 
she had not the slightest knowledge of any one 
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fact concerning our Lord; she did not even seem 
sure that she had ever heard his name.” 

“ Poor young creature !” exclaimed Marion. “If 
the priest is so negligent, it seems wonderful that 
the parents-do not try to teach their children a 
little of what, I suppose, they must know them- 
selves. Yet I hardly know whether Mrs. M’Coni- 
gle’s high Calvinism is not even more sad; it is 
certainly more repulsive. She told me yesterday 
that it wasn’t for her to set limits to God’s mercy 
towards the poor benighted Catholics, and of course 
it wouldn’t be like a Christian to say that they 
couldn’t be saved, only of this she was quite sure, 
that if they were to be saved, they must change 
their minds first.” 

Horace could not help smiling. “ That is the 
plain English of the idea of toleration,” said he, 
“asit exists in the minds of many of us. Well, it 
is not an amiable aspect of faith certainly; but, at 
any rate, it shows that poor Moggy believes what 
she has been taught with all her heart, and the 
fault must lie with the teachers.” 

“ What a strange thing the faith of the poor is !” 
said Marion; “so little knowledge, often such im- 
perfect practice, yet through it all such a strong 
unquestioning faith always ready for times of trouble 
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and sickness, and generally, though of course not 
always, consoling, not alarming in its character. 
There can be no cant in their constant expressions 
either of thankfulness or of submission, because the 
thankfulness seems to be called forth by such small 
blessings, and the submission stands the test of such 
terrible trials ; yet. it has often puzzled me that 
there should be so uninterrupted a realization of 
the providence of God in persons who would, I 
know, not scruple to say things which are not true, 
or even to take what is not their own.” 

“You judge them from a wrong point of view,” 
replied Horace. “There is some cant of course, 
but less, I think, than is generally supposed, and 
there is (let us thank God for it!) a special gift of 
faith, I think, to that class, to which life without 
faith would be most intolerable, and yet faith, 
humanly speaking, would be most difficult of at- 
tainment. I cannot look upon it in any other light. 
But when you talk of imperfect practice, just for 
one instant remember their temptations, and com- 
pare them with our own! The sins of the poor 
cannot be overlooked, they ‘go before them to 
judgment ;’ this must be, it is in the nature of 
things; God grant that ours, which ‘follow after, 
may not grievously exceed them! I have been 
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often struck with the strict inquisition which we 
make into the honesty of the poor; we are so ter- 
ribly shocked at stealing, which is just the very 
sin to which we could never, by any possibility, be 
tempted ourselves.” _ 

“ But you don’t mean that it is not a great sin,” 
said Marion. 

“ A grievous sin,” he neplied, “and one stamped 
with a special condemnation; but so is coveting, 
so is bearing false witness, and if we give to all the 
commandments that high spiritual interpretation 
which our Lord gave to one, ‘thou shalt do no 
murder, which of us is guiltless?. Sometimes, 
Marion, when one of our zealous district visitors in 
Wardchester has been proving, after strict exami- 
nation, that some poor applicant has represented 
his circumstances as more desperate, and his gains 
as less than they really were, and insisting that his 
name should be struck off the list, I have wondered 
whether her bitter condemnation of some fellow- 
labourer who interfered in her department, her 
readiness to believe and circulate matters to the 
other’s discredit, to imagine and resent petty 
affronts, to give up doing good if not allowed to 
do good exactly in her own way, were not greater 
sins in God’s sight than the poor man’s untruth, 
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told to obtain the necessaries or comforts of life for 
his family. But his sins ‘go before to judgment,’ 
and when we meet them we must deal with them ; 
I am not saying that they ought to be overlooked. 
Only I think we ought to remember that they are 
sins to which we are never tempted, and that our 
own sins may turn out to be worse in the end.” 

“Tt is an awful thought!” said Marion; “and 
how, then, could: one be impatient for a moment 
with any amount of evil among these poor people? 
Oh! Horace, if we could only make them happier ! 
—what I cannot bear is to think that there is so 
much more wretchedness than we can possibly 
relieve.” 

“We can do a little towards relieving it,” an- 
swered Horace; “and perhaps the wretchedness is 
not quite so intense as it seems to you. If you 
were to make one family really comfortable ac- 
cording to your own idea, I dare say they would 
undo the greater part of your work as soon as you 
had turned your back: positive tidiness would be 
as irksome to them as a hoop and powder would be 
to you; and I have no doubt they would far rather 
go about in rags than have the labour of mending 
their clothes.” 


“Well,” cried Marion, “ there may be some truth 
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in that ; but it only shows (don’t laugh at me!) that 
they ought to be taught that they are more miser- 
able than they are aware. And of one thing I am 
quite sure—I shall never learn to walk into one of 
these cabins, without feeling as if I ought to beg 
pardon of the inmates for having ribbons on my 
bonnet and lace on my collar.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Horace, gravely, “it will be, 
or it ought to be,a good school of economy. I 
begin to feel a little ashamed of my last new hat 
myself. But, hark! Marion—there is twelve 
o’clock, and you were so tired that I fully intended 
you to go to bed early. We have been having 
what you used to call, when you were a child, ‘ one 
of our happy talks’—but it is really time to put an 
end to it. Good-night, darling.” 

Marion silently returned her brother's kiss, re- 
ceived the candle which he gave her, mechanically 
and as if unconscious what she was doing, and 
walked out of the room inadream. In a moment 
she returned and came quickly up to him; he 
thought she was about to wish him the “ good- 
night” which she had forgotten to utter, but as 
she drew near he saw that her sweet face was 
covered with blushes, and the eyes which she hid 
upon his shoulder were overflowing with tears. 
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* What is it, dearest ?” said he, anxiously, as he 
felt her heart beating fast against his side. 

“ Only—I am very silly,” murmured she, half 
sobbing. “I have wanted so often to tell you, and 
never found courage. I know the great reason why 
you doubt about staying here is for me—that you 
think it would be too secluded—that I am too 
young—and you don’t know why it would make me 
so very, very happy. When Bryan comes back— 
he—I— Oh! Horace, did you never guess that 
we loved each other, and that we are only 
waiting ?” 

“My beloved Marion!” exclaimed Horace, in 
inexpressible astonishment and emotion—he would 
have detained her in his arms, soothed, congratu- 
lated, won her to further confidence—but when 
once the words were spoken she seemed as though 
she could not bear to stay; and with one hurried 
pressure of his hand she darted out of the room. 
She left Horace a theme for thought which did not 
admit much leisure for sleep that night. 

The next day he won a further confession from 
her, though her evident repugnance to speaking on 
the subject was so strong that he resolyed to spare 
her in future. There was no absolute engagement 
between them—Bryan had pledged himself, but 
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refused to receive her pledge; he said that she was 
too young, and his lot was too uncertain. But she 
was as much-bound to him in heart as if they had 
stood before the altar together! His one thought 
was now of the day when he might return to claim 
her—and it was her one thought also. How could 
she spend the intervening years so happily as in 
winning the affections and ministering to the wants 
of his poor people? I suppose Horace will be con- 
sidered very romantic, but it must be stated that he 
gave a great deal of sympathy and a very little 
caution in return for this history. He believed 
that he thoroughly understood Bryan’s character, 
and he had not a doubt of his fidelity. But he 
trembled as he thought that years of wasting 
anxiety and suspense were perhaps in store for his 
darling Marion, and many and many a wakeful hour 
of anxiety, and fear, and prayer, did he give to her 
from this time forward, unconscious as she was. 
For there was so much of the child still in Marion 
that she could not see the darker side of life. She 
had her happy home, her adored brother, her du- 
ties, her pleasures, her occupations ; and her heart 
was with all these: the thought of Bryan was only 
a happy dream, added to, but not superseding, her 
other sources of happiness. It was ever present in 
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the depths of her spirit, and when no engrossing 
employment called her, she would shut her eyes 
and think of the beautiful Future that was com- 
ing. It was as yet a love altogether unconscious of 
fear. 

One of her first cares, after the conversation 
which we have recorded, was to learn Peggy Doher- 
ty’s history. She had recourse to her gossip-in- 
chief, the respectable Mrs. M'Conigle, who was well 
acquainted with the circumstances, and quite 
willing to communicate them. The tale must have 
a chapter to itself, and we will accordingly present 
it, done into English from Moggy’s somewhat ob- 
scure and irregular narration. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE STORY OF PEGGY DOHERTY, CONTAINING THE 
FIRST OF THREE CHRISTMAS DAYS. 


Prcey Freet was not a native of Glen Fern. She 
was born far out among the mountains, and the cot- 
ters of Glen Fern were polished members of society 
compared with her family and associates. Her 
father was a broom-maker—-her mother got work in 
the fields when she could, and went about the coun- 
try with a bag, begging for scraps, when she could 
not. They had no farm, but one tiny patch of po- 
tatoes, and how they managed to get through life 
was a mystery very hard to penetrate. Peggy 
never had any schooling; neither father nor mother 
had it before her, and though they could hardly ap- 
peal to their success in life as a testimony in favour 
of the system of non-education, they had neither 
inclination nor power to adopt any other. To say 
the truth, Peggy’s costume, during the first ten 


years of her life, was of so very New-Zealandish a 
5* 
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character, that she could not well haye ventured 
among those who had a few more rags than herself. 
But she was a merry little creature with all her 
disadvantages, and throve upon her scanty fare to 
an extent that might have caused a candid observer 
to doubt, whether more than four meals a week 
were really necessary to the human animal. When 
she was about ten years old her mother died, leaving 
a new and helpless little claimant upon poor 
Peggy’s strong but blind affections, ever ready to 
clasp they knew not what, and to cling they knew 
not why. Thenceforward, for the three sickly 
years of its life, the baby was all the world to her, 
and when it first stood upon its grimy little feet, 
and solemnly staring her in the face, pronounced 
the words, “ Pog-Geek!” (which are believed to 
have expressed its view of her Christian name). she 
was in a far higher state of excitement than Major 
Rawlinson when he hit upon the key to the Nineveh 
inscriptions. 

It was about this period that Peggy had her 
first adventure. She had wandered to some dis- 
tance from home one beautiful summer evening, and 
being, as usual, in a great state of satisfaction with 
the baby, she had devised a new scheme for its 
especial entertainment. She had fitted it into a 
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nice little hole that seemed made on purpose, in 
the side of a rocky mound, and having withdrawn 
some paces upon the level sward below, she was 
dancing before it with a degree of violent anima- 
tion, such as only those who have seen her curtsey 
in her old age can rightly imagine. Her hands 
were on her hips, her head and body moved with 
her feet, and her feet went higher than ever feet 
went before, except in an actual somerset, and con- 
tinued so long and so perfectly without intermis- 
sion at their work, that the treadmill was a joke 
to them. Little Tim crowed and clapped his 
hands, and threatened to roll out of his nest in 
the ecstacy of his delight, inciting her to new and 
mightier efforts; the wild mountain tops around, 
and the far-off sea, just then a cradle for the 
sinking sunbeams, were their only witnesses—ex- 
cept those benignant Eyes which watched them 
from the recesses of the evening heaven, and were 
surely well pleased with what They saw. 

Presently another laugh mingled with little 
Tim’s, and Peggy looking round in some alarm, 
saw a girl about her own age, barefoot and rag- 
ged, but clean, and with some decent patching 
upon her coarse old garments—a lady in compar- 
ison with poor Peggy; she was very pretty, and 
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she carried in her hand a book and a small bag 
of needlework. Children are rarely shy of each 
other when there are no elders by to watch them, 
and the two little girls were soon acquainted. 
Rose Brennan was on her way home from school, 
and was greatly scandalized when she found that 
her new friend did not even know her letters, while 
Peggy, on the other hand, was struck with the 
most profound reverence for Rose’s beauty, grace, 
acquirements, and accomplishments. When she 
saw the hieroglyphics which Rose was able to de- 
cypher, and the stitches which she had executed 
with her own hands—when the new blue-checked 
pinafore, which she had won as a prize, was boast- 
fully exhibited, and the secret of her preternatural 
cleanliness was explained by the information that 
she was not allowed to show a dirty face in school, 
Peggy thought in her heart that Rose must be 
something like the Queen. But of school she 
conceived an idea too unmitigatedly awful to be 
attractive, and she would rather have offered her- 
self voluntarily to the discipline of purgatory, 
than have ventured within its precincts. Rose 
had evidently the gifts of learning and cleanliness 
by nature, and could sit on a form for half an 


hour at a time, and answer when deep questions 
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were asked her by grown-up people; Peggy was 
quite sure that any such attempt would have killed 
her, and I am by no means certain that she was 
wrong in her opinion. The two girls met often. 
The volume of hieroglyphics was beyond Peggy’s 
ambition, but Rose liked to tell, and she to hear, 
what the day’s lesson had been; and Peggy, 
whose memory was naturally good, learned many a 
text by heart in this manner, and understood what 
she learned nearly as well as her teacher. Mrs. 
Kennedy, the mother of the present master of Glen 
Fern, was then taking some interest in the school, 
and the children were better instructed than when 
Marion found them, trained only by the mistress 
and for the inspector; Rose was able to answer 
some of her pupil’s theological questions, therefore, 
quite to her own satisfaction, and as to the pupil, 
she would as soon have doubted that Tim was 
beautiful as that Rose was right. She learned the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed, and said 
them night and morning with all her might and 
with all her heart, feeling sure that some good 
must come of it; and she affixed a meaning of her 
own to every clause, and was proud enough when 
she brought her conjectures to Rose, and found 
them uncontradicted; the truth being, that Rose 
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had been hitherto content to do without a meaning 
to many of the words which she learned, and was 
therefore ready to accept the first that was offered 
her. Peggy was sometimes troubled by the prayer 
for forgiveness of trespasses, because she could not 
think of anybody to forgive, and she had a notion 
that she must wait till some one injured her before 
she could entitle herself to that particular blessing ; 
Rose, she thought, had the advantage over her here, 
because Rose had told her that some of the girls 
at school were very ill-natured and quarrelsome, 
and “go,” said Peggy, “she can always find some- 
body to forgive.” However, one evening her father 
—an easy, good-tempered man in general—came 
home half-tipsy, and, irritated by a day without 
gains, beat her without any adequate provocation. 
So whenever she said her prayer afterwards, she 
added the words, “as I forgive father for batin’ 
me,” and felt quite easy and comfortable in her 
mind. 

I have not the heart to tell you how miserable 
she was when little Tim died. Happily she was 
only thirteen, and her elastic spirit rose again 
sooner than might have been expected; but it was 
quite crushed at first. She wandered about among 
the hills, seeking every place where she had been 
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used to play with him, and feeling as if her very 
senses would forsake her when she thought that 
she was never to play with him again. Rose tried 
to comfort her, but Rose’s words were powerless 
now. One evening when she was sitting alone un- 
der that very mound where she had danced before 
him, waiting for Rose’s return from school, and cry- 
ing as if her heart would break, a gentleman stopped 
and spoke to her. He was only the village doctor 
—he had been sent for to a dying woman, and had 
missed his way in trying to find a short cut across 
the hills ; but he was a kind-hearted man, and had 
children of his own, and he did his best to console 
his poor, sobbing little guide. He learned the 
cause of her grief, and told her that it was a great 
mercy that Tim was dead, for he must have grown 
up so sickly that life would have been a burthen to 
him ; and Peggy, who aecepted his dictum as an 
oracle, had thus a new and most consoling view of 
her loss, for she felt even then that it was better to 
bé parted from Tim, and to know that he was hap- 
py, than to have him with her always, and to see 
that he suffered. Moreover, she received a more 
forcible assurance of his present happiness than any 
that Rose had been able to give her; the doctor 
told her that poor Tim was certainly an angel in 
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heaven, and he spoke so authoritatively, that Peggy 
almost fancied he must have been in heaven him- 
self, and met him there. He added a few sentences 
about the truths of the Bible, and the holy Names 
which she had learned to reverence, without clearly 
knowing to whom they belonged—the teaching was 
short and imperfect enough, but it was clearer than 
Rose’s, and Peggy kept every word as a jewel. 
Finally, he bade her be a good girl, and always say 
her prayers, speak the truth, and be honest and 
sober, and God would be sure to take care of her; 
and took his leave, giving her a bright silver six- 
pence, instead of the penny which he had originally 
taken out of his pocket for her. He related his 
little adventure when he reached home, and forgot 
it in a week’s time; but she, when she was sixty 
years old, in her cottage on the Glen Fern moun- 
tain, could have repeated every word of the conver- 
sation. She could not, perhaps, have explained 
how it had lived and borne fruit within her, for she 
did not know this herself, but the work was as sure 
as if he had anticipated and she had understood it. 
The next great event of her life befell her when - 
she was nineteen years old. Her father was coming 
home along the shore when he heard from the water 


a cry for help ; he plunged in, and was just in time 
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to save the life of a gentleman who had been seized 
with the cramp while bathing, and being out of his 
depth had given himself up for lost. He was a 
travelling artist, not very rich in this world’s wealth, 
but he thought that he could not value his life at 
less than the price of his last sketch, so he made 
Freel a present of twenty pounds before he left 
Ireland. The poor man did not live to enjoy it; 
the exertion and the wetting had been too much for 
an enfeebled constitution, and he died a few weeks 
afterwards, leaving our friend Peggy an orphan and 
an heiress. 

She was at this time rather a nice-looking girl ; 
the slight defect in her shape—caused by premature 
nursing of little Tim—was not so perceptible as it 
afterwards became, and her bright, honest, frank 
countenance was attractive, in spite of ordinary fea- 
tures and pale complexion. She could spin a little, 
and do a great deal of rough, masculine, out-of- 
doors work, but had no other accomplishments. 
Perhaps it was rather her twenty pounds than her 
personal attractions which induced James Doherty _ 
of Glen Fern, as comely a young man as any in the 
country, to ask her if she would be his wife. Peggy 
said “yes,” and gave him the whole of her warm, 
hearty, faithful, and confiding affections, though 
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she had so vast a sense of his condescension in 
choosing her, that she could not conceal it even 
from him. They plighted their faith one autumn, 
and determined to wait a year, when he would 
bring back his earnings from the English harvest- 
time to add to her fortune, and they flattered 
themselves that they should be able to buy and 
stock a farm. During the winter they met con- 
stantly, and Peggy was in an uninterrupted glow 
of happiness, gratitude, and devotion: in the spring 
they parted, exchanging promises which she felt to 
be as strong and as real as the great gray mountain 
which towered above her cottage. Peggy was 
lonely enough that summer, for Rose had gone to 
service, and her circle of acquaintance was not large. 
It was at this time that her first introduction to the 
Glen Fern family took place. Mrs. Kennedy was 
organising a kind of spinning society among her 
tenantry, and as James Doherty was rather a 
favorite at the big house, she made an excursion 
into the hills to seek out his future wife and enlist 
her among the new recruits. She took her little 
girl, then about eight or nine years old, with her; 
but when Peggy saw them making their way to- 
wards her hut, she was so utterly frightened that 
she rushed out, fastened her door, and then hid her- 
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self behind some furze-bushes, in the hope that the 
awful strangers would think there was nobody on 
the premises, and go away again without discovering 
her. They had seen the movement, however, and 
though Mrs. Kennedy could not divine the cause, 
she was not a person to be easily baffled, and she 
followed the fugitive into her hiding-place, and 
fairly caught her. She was not long in discovering 
that Peggy was likely to be no great acquisition to 
the spinners, and she wondered in her heart that 
James Doherty should have chosen such a savage ; 
but she meant to be kind, and therefore supplied her 
with work more within her capacity, and Peggy had 
as much turnip and flax-weeding, herding, turf-cut- 
ting, &e., as she could well manage that summer. 
Moreover, she made a friendship with pretty little 
Marion Kennedy, waded up to her waist in the sea 
to get corallines and sea-weeds for her, kept her 
little garden in scrupulous order, and taught her how 
to feed and manage her pet lamb. In one of her 
enterprises in behalf of her young chieftainess, she 
had climbed a very awkward crag, to gather a 
flower on which Marion had set her heart; she 
missed her footing, fell, and hurt herself so seriously 
that she was obliged to keep her bed for a fortnight. 
She was taken into the steward’s house, and nursed 
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very kindly, and little Marion, who was broken- 
hearted at having caused the injury, thought that 
the only reparation she could offer was to read to 
the invalid every day. It was a glorious moment 
for Peggy when the lovely child first seated herself 
at her bedside ; she felt as if Paradise were opening 
before her. All her life she remembered that fort- 
night with a species of ecstasy. First a chapter of 
the Bible was read—Marion pausing to explain the 
hard words as she best could—then a few pages of a 
story-book, and the visit closed with a conversation 
which was as .enjoyable as any part of it. Mrs. 
Kennedy now and then looked in and spoke a few 
words ; and Peggy had white bread and butter to 
eat, and tea with milk and sugar in it, and such 
magnificent broth—and even, once, a plate of roast 
meat. It was a very wonderful period of her life 
indeed. 

The autumn found Peggy at home again waiting 
for James—but no James appeared. She was used 
to privation and solitude, and only not used to the 
sickness of hope deferred, because till now she had 
found nothing to hope for: she bore her suspense 
very patiently. As winter advanced she became, 
however, painfully anxious, and would walk over to 
Glen Fern almost daily, to ask if there was any 
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news. At last a labourer who had accompanied 
James to England, returned, bringing her a smart 
flowered calico shawl and a message: James had 
found employment on a railroad, so lucrative that 
he thought it better to wait till the harvest of the 
ensuing year was over, when he fully intended to 
return, a rich man, and celebrate his wedding with 
all due pomp and ceremony. Peggy was so much 
delighted to hear of his well-doing and his con- 
stancy, and so proud to exhibit her shawl, that she 
bore her disappointment better than might have 
been expected. True, she could not get throngh 
the little history to Miss Marion without stopping 
two or three times to cry. but then she broke always 
into inarticulate exclamations over the beauty of the 
shawl, and came round again to composure by its 
means. And so the winter and the summer wore 
away, and the second harvest-time passed, and 
Peggy took the shawl from under her mattress, 
where it had been kept for safety, and began her 
daily walk to Glen Fern in great grandeur and 
expectation. By much screwing_and hard work 
she had added a little to the twenty pounds, and 
she built most tremendous castles about her future 
housekeeping. Such pots and pans, such plates and 
dishes as she ranged on an imaginary set of shelves 
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in a visionary cottage! Such substantial and im- 
pressive chairs, such creels and pails, such a pos- 
sible cow, and such an unquestionable pig! “ And 
we'll be proud to pay rent too!” thought Peggy, 
who, reared in a squatter’s household, had never 
seen rent paid in her life, and thought, if only it 
could be achieved, it would be a marvellous promo- 
tion—quite equivalent, in her sphere, to a voucher 
for Almack’s. But the castle was built and furnish- 
ed, pulled down, repaired, and rebuilt, many and 
many a time, and still no tidings came of the good 
knight who was to take up his abode init. And 
Peggy, with all her glee, and faith, and patience, 
began to find a sort of heavy fear creeping over her, 
which paled her cheek and paralyzed her thoughts ; 
so that though she went on mechanically making 
her pictures of the future, they had lost all their 
life and colour, and become mere daubs of a cold 
uncertain tint, which she gazed upon without be- 
lieving in. 

Winter came again, and—as Moggy said when 
she reached this point of her story—*I mind the 
day well, Miss Durward, for I was a wee girl, 
serving under the cook, in Glen Fern house then, 
and it was the twenty-fifth of December, and the 
mistress had a family party.” 
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“ Christmas-day !” observed Marion. 

“What yow call Christmas-day, Miss,” replied 
the Presbyterian Moggy rather grimly, “but we 
don’t keep any of those days at Glen Fern How- 
ever, on this Christmas-day the Mistress had a 
party, and you shall hear what happened.” 

Marion felt an indescribable sense of melancholy 
at the thought of Christmas-day among these poor 
people—surely that season should have been one 
little bright bit in each year of their lives. “ Oh,” 
thought she, “ what a Christmas feast we will give 
them, if only we remain here !” 

But Peggy Freel’s Christmas-day had been 
more than unkept that year. When she came 
down to the big house on her daily quest, she 
learned the unexpected and welcome tidings that 
there was a letter for her. The missive was put 
into her hands, but they might just as well have 
given her a Chinese proclamation of state. She 
stood turning it over and over in her fingers, and 
wondering what it could possibly contain, since it 
certainly was not large enough to hold another 
shawl. At last she betook herself to Miss Marion 
—dinner was not yet over, and the little lady was 
awaiting her summons to the dessert, in a favour- 
ite summer-house ; there Peggy sought her, and 
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thrust the soiled and rumpled document into her 
hand. 

“ Will ye read it to me, Miss, dear, if it’s not 
greatly botherin’ ye? Sure it’s sore at heart I am 
till I ken what’s in it.” 

Marion unfolded the paper, and read, very 
dimly comprehending the import of the words she 
uttered :— 

“Dear Peccy,—This is to say that we hope 
you will not take on when you hear that we are 
coming back to Glen Fern, and were married this 
day is a week, not being able to wait any longer, 
and in the hope and expectation that you have 
quite forgotten me and may be the same, as is only 
right. We have no thought of doing you any 
wrong, me especially, who was your friend before 
ever I knew James, but are your friends always, 
and hope that you wil! be the same as I never can 
forget that I was to have been your husband, and 
change by no fault of yours, but by long separation, 
which will change the hardest of hearts, and am in 
the full expectation that it has changed yours like- 
wise with my own. We hope you are well, and 
remain always, 

“ Yours to command in this world and the next, 

“James anp Rose DowEerty 


(BRENNAN as was). 
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“P.S.—As James is not able to write, I have 
written the whole of this for him and for me from 
his words.” 


Little Marion had scarcely finished reading 
this original epistle, when she was summoned to 
the dining-room. The servant who came to fetch 
her, reported afterwards that Peggy looked “ very 
white and mazed,” and did not answer when she 
spoke to her, but walked quickly away. It was 
many years before Glen Fern saw her again. She 
was at first perfectly stunned, and could not com- 
prehend what had happened to her ; she only knew 
that she wanted to be at home and alone. * As she 
passed through the town a woman spoke to her, 
and asked if she would come down the next morn- 
ing to do a stroke of work; but Peggy stared in 
her face, said nothing, and hurried on. Arrived at 
her little hut, she crouched down upon the earth 
beside the half-extinguished peat, and clasping her 
hands around her knees, remained perfectly motion- 
less for several hours. There was no anger in her 
heart; as soon as she saw the name of Rose Bren- 

nan, she felt that it was right and natural that she 

should be abandoned for her sake. How could 

James see her, and not love her? At length—the 
6 
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night was half over, a cold, windy, Christmas night 
—she thought she would try to say a prayer, and 
she raised herself upon her knees, and began to 
utter the familiar words; but they were words 
which Rose had taught her, and a burst of tears 
choked their utterance. She was greatly better 
after this, and could gather her thoughts, and 
determine what to do. She made what is called a 
moonlight flitting; she felt that she could not bear 
to see Glen Fern again just then, or to remain in the 
desolate home which had been so full of hope, or to 
meet James and Rose. Whither she went, and 
what she did, was never exactly known; it was a 
part of her life to which she did not willingly 
allude, and the only definite information which she 
ever gave on the subject was, that she “went south, 
and worked for her living.” She took a sore and 
heavy heart with her, but there was a spring of 
healing within it which could not fail to do its gen- 
tle office in time. 

Ten years afterwards, she made her appearance 
_ at the door of Glen Fern House, a hale, cheerful 
woman of thirty, with no care in voice or eye, but 
plenty of tears called forth by seeing the old place 
again. She came to beg for a farm on the moun: 
tain-side ; she had chosen her spot, and she pleaded 
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so earnestly, and Miss Kennedy seconded her so 
heartily, that the Master yielded, and the bit of 
ground was given her, and the “wee hooss” was 
built. There she lived “as happy as a queen,” to 
use her own expression, digging and cropping her 
miniature fields with her own hands, and having 
plenty of time to spare to earn a little money for 
meal, or for clothing, by her weeding and other 
out-door accomplishments. A more independent 
person it would be difficult to find anywhere; and 
her racy, genuine character made her a universal 
favourite, so that even the Master was tolerant of 
her, though just at that time he was setting on foot 
a very short-lived crusade against the untidy habits 
of his tenantry, and most assuredly poor Peggy was 
among the worst defaulters in that respect. 

Ten years after this she kept her wedding-day, 
and the bridegroom was James Doherty! James 
Doherty, a widower with three children, struggling 
with extreme poverty, sinking under a mortal dis- 
ease! Glen Fern rang with wonder and amazement 
that Peggy should barter her independence for the 
offices of a nurse and a stepmother, with five to 
keep instead of one, and little enough help from 
any of them. She looked grave about it, but had 
one answer ready for all questions: “ He asked 
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mé—and when I remembered—and he so poor, and 
so sick, I couldna say no!” And it was a good 
day for James Doherty when she said yes. She 
nursed him with a vigilance that never wearied and 
a cheerfulness that never failed; and when she laid 
him in his grave, after two years of constant suffer- 
ing on his part, and constant attendance on hers, 
she gave up her whole life to the performance of a 
mother’s duty by his children. Her own poor babe 
had lived but a few hours, and she had wept bitterly 
for its loss, but she seemed resolved that these 
should supply its place, at least in her affections. 
How she managed to keep them nobody knew, but 
though her great friend, Miss Kennedy, had left 
Glen Fern long ere this, her brother seemed, as 
Peggy had hinted, to have a special kindness 
towards one whom he knew to have been Marion’s 
favourite, and he certainly indulged and assisted 
her more than was his habit with his tenantry. So 
the children went to school, and went to work, and 
finally went away to seek their fortunes, and, as 
Peggy said, “the girl was very good to her.” As 
to the boys, she seldom mentioned them, though 
she showed with pride the Bibles which had re- 
warded their proficiency in class; they had gone to 
foreign parts, and they neither sent nor wrote, but 
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with her characteristic spirit of hope and forgive- 
ness, she went on feeling quite sure that though 
they had forgotten her just now, they would remem- 
ber her again some day. The few shillings that the 
- “ girl” had sent her in the time of the black trouble 
were a mine of wealth to her, not in fact, but in 
thought. Whenever she recurred to them, her 
heart overflowed with delight and gratitude that 
Rosey should love her so, and be so good to her, 
and she would celebrate Rosey’s generosity in such 
rapturous phrase, that till she mentioned the fact 
on which her ecstacies were founded, you might 
have fancied that she had been clothed and fed out 
of her earnings for the last six years. 'The lambs 
which she kept so carefully, pasturing and housing 
them with no small difficulty, were always pro- 
claimed by her to be Rosey’s—she only had them in 
trust. Rosey had left a lamb, which in due time 
became a sheep, and gave birth to others ; but if the 
succession had continued and multiplied for half a 
century, Peggy would have considered all the flock 
as Rosey’s, though all the expenses were hers. The 
Master, little given to such softness, was compelled 
to humour her in this particular; he found that she 
would never sell a lamb without reference to Rosey, 
and as Rosey was in Scotland the proceeding was 
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tedious. But she had the loftiest possible notion 
of Mr. Kennedy’s claims and authority, and when 
he sent to beg a lamb as a present, she felt quite 
sure that Rosey would have been proud and fond 
to give it, and proud and fond was she to offer it in 
her name to the Master, who of course took care 
that she should receive a fair equivalent in the 
course of the next fortnight, when she went 
curtseying down to the big house, and deafened 
the servants’ hall with her clamour of thanks and 
wonderment. Peace be with her! So kindly, cor- 
dial, unselfish a spirit surely never before made joy 
and sunshine for itself out of the midst of sorrows 
and poverty ! . 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANOTHER “HAPPY TALK.” 


“ THERE is no need to ask you what you are think- 
ing of, Marion,” said Horace, as he approached the 
tea-table one evening, disposed for a “ happy talk,” 
and found his sister in a reverie, with something 
like a tear upon her cheek. “Whenever you look 
sorrowful now I know that you are musing upon 
Peggy Doherty’s Christmas-day—have you not been 
retrospectively miserable about it long enough ?” 
Marion smiled: “It is such a picture of deso- 
lation!” answered she: “I have always fancied 
Christmas-day a sort of pause in all the griefs and 
troubles, as well as in all the business of the world 
—a little green spot where you must rest and be 
happy, even if you know that to-morrow you have 
to re-enter the desert which you left yesterday—a 
sunshine which even the tears of penitence for 
grievous sin can only break into a rainbow. And 
then when I think of that poor creature crouching 
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alone by her cold hearth, with her heart more deso- 
late than her house, and with nobody to speak one 
word of comfort to her—nobody to tell her what 
once happened on that very day of present woe to 
her, the thought of which must have cheered her in 
her extremity; I dare say it is great weakness, but 
I believe that as long as I live I shall never think 
of it without crying.” 

“Tt is, as you say, a picture of perfect desola- 
tion,” returned Horace; “ yet I don’t look at it 
quite as you do. Our poor Peggy—if I may call 
one poor who has such a secret treasury—would 
have been utterly miserable that night, though she 
had been keeping her Christmas royally with all 
possible outward celebration and inward devotion. 
The ruin of all her hopes fell that night upon her 
heart, and it must needs lie bruised and bleeding 
for a little while till God should be pleased to heal 
it. But taking away this special and unavoidable 
affliction, I think there is quite enough to sadden 
us to the very heart in the rest of the matter— 
‘we don’t keep Christmas at Glen Fern!’ I de- 
clare to you, Marion, I feel such a spite at out 
worthy Moggy, whenever I think of those words, 
that I am afraid some day I shall pull off her clean, 
stiff, Presbyterian night-cap !” 
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“TI wouldn’t advise you to try,” said Marion. 
“She has rather the look of a sober, steady, re- 
spectful shrew. But they do keep Christmas time 
after a fashion at Glen Fern, I suppose, though 
many of them may not choose to recognise it. 
There is a giving away of soup and flannel, I 
suppose, though they don’t care whether it is the 
day before, or the day after, still it marks the 
time of year; and there is service in Ballynakilty 
church, though not many Glen Fern people go to 
it.” 

“ Yes, they have not cut that off, thank God!” 
said Horace; “but how strange it is that the most 
unloveable part of puritanism—the sweeping away 
of festivals, of seasons for the sanctification of 
bright and happy thoughts—should have spread so 
widely amongst ourselves in this country. Not 
merely are we robbed of those dear memorial-days, 
when we count up the wealth of our church, and 
seek to kindle our devotion by recording before 
God the testimony of his martyrs—but even some 
of the special honours that we would fain pay to 
our Lord Himself, some of the occasions for embo- 
dying and presenting to our people the first great. 
truths of the Gospel, which we would fain prevent; 

6* 
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them from forgetting, are taken away from us. 
Not even Ascension-day is kept here !” 

“Tt isso strange that people should forget the 
use of beauty and joy in religion,” cried Marion ; 
“the Bible seems to me to be always teaching it, 
and it is so particularly necessary for the poor. 
Surely those whose daily life is a fast, should have 
nothing but festivals in their devotion !” 

“JT think the Church-building Commissioners 
have a great deal to answer for,” said Horace, 
smiling; so long as they cover the country with 
their detestable little assembly-rooms, all idea of 
beauty must necessarily be separated from public 
worship. But I like your phrase— the use of 
beauty and joy.’ Teach -it, Marion: it is just a 
mission for you!” 

“And for you, too,’ rejoined she, anxiously. 
“You agree with me, don’t you 2” 

“ Indeed I do,” he replied. “ Just as sorrow is 
often the most necessary discipline for the pros- 
perous, I feel quite sure that seasons, not merely 
of rest, but of absolute and keen enjoyment, have 
a specially healing and elevating effect upon those 
whose habitual life is a scene of labour and want. 
There is nothing that I should like so well as to 


give to these people a series of bright happy days, 
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éach connected with some Name or Truth in their 
religion, each having its special service and its 
special rejoicing.” 

“ And it would be so easy, and they would so 
delight in it!” exclaimed Marion. “They are 
such a warm-hearted imaginative race, that it is 
inconceivable how they can have contrived to make 
such cold task-work of their religious worship— 
I mean, of course, in its system, for I have no 
doubt that their hearts are often full of devotion— 
but I am sure the devotion would be warmer, 
and it would touch a greater number of hearts—still 
more, that their lives would be a great deal happier 
if only they knew the use of beauty and joy.” 

“Let us do as much as we can,” said Horace, 
“and let us begin with giving them a most 
glorious Christmas-day—something so grand that 
they shall always date from it in future—some- 
thing that will quite startle and confound them. 
There are seventy-two households in this good town 
of Glen Fern—happily not more than we can 
manage. Let us give every house a blanket and 
a joint of meat—it will not cost much above fifty 
pounds, and I think we can afford it.” 

“ Afford it? To be sure we can!” replied 
Marion, instantly. “Delightful, Horace! Many 
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of the children, I should think, never tasted what 
they call ‘ flesh-meat’ in their lives; and, I suppose, 
there is not a family party in all Glen Fern that 
ever thought of sitting down to a joint. But we 
must have a gathering of the children—let us see! 
We will have service in the school-room at nine 
o’clock—I dare say it will be fuller than it can 
hold; then we will give them coffee and white 
bread and butter—and send them off for a day’s 
happiness ; and then we will have prayers again at 
half-past four—and then they shall all come to 
Drumgumberland to see a Christmas-tree !” 

‘ All come!” cried Horace, “ you are magnifi- 
cent in your ideas. What can we possibly do with 
them all ?” 

“We can have them in the kitchen,’ said 
Marion. 

“The kitchen, my dear child! Why, it isn’t 
half the size of the drawing-room. Moggy will go 
quite out of her mind, and I shall not be able to 
soothe her, for I shall be half-distracted myself.” 

“ Now, don’t throw cold water upon it, please, 
dearest Horace,” pleaded Marion 

“That would be fatal to the Christmas-tree, 
certainly,” replied Horace. “But I have not the 
slightest wish to throw cold water upon it, or you, 
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or anything—I am only mildly seeking an explana- 
tion. Where will you put all these people when 
you have inveigled them to Drumgumberland, 
through the snow ?” 

“Snow! Nonsense!” cried Marion. “It never 
snows here. But, just listen, for I have thought 
of aplan. We will have the tree in the servants’ 
hall, splendidly lighted, and we will open the win- 
dow which looks upon the yard.” 

“ And blow out all the tapers!” chimed in 
Horace. 

“ No, of course not, we shall not open it at all, 
if there is any wind, you tiresome, grave, elderly 
clergyman, who has no sympathy for anything 
pleasant. But we will have a great turf fire in the 
middle of the yard, to keep them all warm, and then 
the children shall stand round the lighted tree, and 
sing a Christmas hymn, and you shall give them 
some prizes for good behaviour.” 

“Whether they deserve it or not!” observed 
Horace, in a parenthesis; but Marion went on as 
if he had not spoken. 

“ And then all the people outside shall come in, 
a dozen at a time, and see the tree, and have some 
buns, which Moggy can make, and you shall make 
a speech, and wish them all a happy Christmas, and 
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they shall all go home again; and, by-the-bye, the 
children shall go out in the morning and sing their 
hymn under Mr. Kennedy’s windows, and of course, 
you know, Horace, there will be some good ones 
among them to have the prizes; and as for the 
naughty ones, we shall never think of punishing 
them at Christmas-time.” 

“ Stop—I’m out of breath!” cried Horace: “I 
don’t know whether I feel more about my own 
speech or Moggy’s buns; but I am very sorry for 
both of us. Weare not to have a happy Christmas- 
day, it seems, though even the naughty children 
are to enjoy themselves. It’s very hard upon us, 
Marion.” 

“ Well, but what do you think veally?” asked 
Marion ; “for I see you are only teasing a little.” 

“ What I think really ?” said Horace. “ Well— 
it sounds rather tremendous— but I am very sure, 
that if we were to give a ball on Christmas-night 
(just supposing such a thing possible), the whole 
town would come down, and stand outside the win- 
dows, without a fire in the yard, to see as much as 
they could of it. So I suppose it may possibly be 
contrived. But I must suggest two or three little 
improvements.” 


“ Oh, as many as you please!’ exclaimed Ma- 
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rion, kissing him: “ you are very nice and pleasant, 
and extremely young, and quite perfect. Go on, 
dear.” 

“ Well, then,” said he, “I shall altogether sweep 
away your coffee and bread and butter up at the 
school-house—consider, Marion! Why, it’s nearly 
a mile up the hill-side—fancy carrying all the 
things there! Besides, it would take up a great 
deal of time: and, besides that, there would be a 
difficulty—an unpleasantness, in having it just after 
prayers, in the very room which I am obliged to 
use as a temporary church. I will have all the 
people come down to me on Christmas-eve, to 
receive their dinners for the next day, and then I 
will tell them that I mean to have service at the 
school-house the next morning, and that I want 
them always to remember our first Christmas-day 
at Glen Fern. Then you may send your children 
about in the morning to sing hymns as much as 
you like; then we will have one service, and a short 
sermon, and I will tell them that there shall be 
prayers again at half-past four, and that I invite as 
many as like to come down to our house afterwards, 
and see the prizes given: and then—we must con- 
trive as well as we can—I can’t help thinking they 
will all behave properly—but I have a horror of it’s 
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ending in a riotous merry-making affair, I mean one 
that is objectionably so, for I delight in their national 
glee, and would not for the world have them check 
a single shout—only we must have no scandal, if we 
can help it. And we will have a-caldron of coffee, 
and a mountain of white bread; and every man 
shall carry home a-blanket under his arm. Now! 
What do you think of that?” 

“ T think the plan is perfection itself,’ answered 
Marion. “Oh, Horace, how I rejoice that we have 
resolved to remain here! And though we can’t do 
so much as this every year, we may always make 
the Christmas a festival.” 

“ And by degrees,” said Horace, “ we may teach 
them to mark the other festivals also—they are like 
the birthdays in a family, and ought always to draw 
all hearts closer together. Strange human beings 
that we are! We are always professing that we 
have not strength to stand alone, yet, whenever 
God gives us a staff to lean upon, it is ten to one 
that we throw it away.” 

“But we must be very prudent, Horace,” said 
Marion, sagely, “or Mr. Ryan will be sure to say 
that we are Romanizers, and that would be a ter- 
rible thing.” 


“ Ah, there it is!” cried Horace: “if only Ro- 
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manism could be lifted bodily away out of this king- 
dom, I do believe that all the defects of our own 
Church would speedily follow it. They are nearly 
all of them the result of sheer dread of the Pope. 
Once take that away, and we should have courage to 
stand where the Reformation placed us, and where, 
most assuredly, we are not standing now, having 
crept into the ditch on one side of the road, because 
we were afraid of falling into the pond on the other. 
Well, it can’t be helped—we must walk warily ; 
and here, of course, with double wariness. You do 
well to remind me—all the good I am hoping to ef- 
fect would be nullified in a moment, if once my 
neighbours began to look at me through their orange- 
coloured spectacles, and fancy me a Jesuit.” 

“T think,” observed Marion, “it is, as you were 
saying some time ago, such a comfort that we are 
not in a position of authority here. THe absence of 
that kind of responsibility is a comfort, in a great 
many different ways. If you were clergyman of the 
parish, you would, perhaps, hardly think it right to 
yield as much to prejudice as you are now obliged 
to do—and yet I think it is the only way by which 
you can arrive at doing good in the end.” 

You are half a Jesuit yourself,” cried Horace, 
“ And, looking forward through the vista of years 
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to that white-spired church which I hope to plant in 
Glen Fern—may I not hope, that when that day 
comes I shall have a loving little flock, whom I may 
fearlessly lead into those green and pleasant pas- 
tures from which they have been so long shut 
out?” 

“Who can doubt it ?” said Marion. 

“ Ah! Marion,” exclaimed her brother, “if you 
feel so strongly the delight of teaching the poor the 
use of beauty and joy in religion, think what I must 
feel! You go about only to give comfort—but my 
case is very different. Often, too often, the one sole 
way in which I have to bring religion home to the 
souls of my people is as a warning, a fear, a denun- 
ciation. I am called in, perhaps, to the sick bed of 
one with whom I have held no pastoral intercourse 
at all up to that moment—he has led a careless life, 
neglecting *services and sacraments—I may have 
spoken a passing word of rebuke or exhortation, as 
I found opportunity; but I have never been fairly 
brought in contact with him till now, and now I 
must make the most of it. He cannot get away 
from my unwelcome truths. I sit down by his bed- 
side and give him a lecture. True, I may make it 
as gentle as Ican; I may mix as many assurances 
of merey, and promises of forgiveness with my re- 
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proofs as possible, and the more the better, but still 
my object is to make him feel uncomfortable—un- 
easy—dissatisfied with himself—determined, by 
God’s help, to do better—and it is scarcely possible 
that the dose should be palatable, however whole- 
some it must be. Thisis what must be, but I often 
feel it very keenly. I often feel as if I were rather 
a follower of John the Baptist than of Him for 
whom John prepared the way. Then, need I tell 
you how I value those seasons when I am called 
upon to speak nothing but peace—when it is the 
duty of devotion to contemplate for a little while 
only the bright side of the Christian life—when I 
may show myself to my people as one who is not 
only anxious to do them good, but also to make 
them happy, and when I may put religion before 
them not only as condemning their sins, or accept- 
ing their repentance, but also as hallowing their 
joys? It is only that the daily routine of pastoral 
life is so much richer in the one kind of opportunity, 
alas! than in the other.” 

“TJ never thought of this,” said Marion, sliding 
her hand into her brother’s. “ Visiting the poor is 
all pleasure to me, except when I find them very, 
very unhappy, or ill, or starving; and even then 
there is great pleasure in knowing I can relieve 
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them a little. But how much pain there must be in 
your labours. Still, you see, Horace, they all love 
you, which shows that you must have the art of 
making even your reproofs attractive. And I can’t 
help thinking you have painted it a little blacker 
than it is; do you know, I don’t at all like the idea 
of your sitting down by that poor sick man’s bed, 
and trying to make him uncomfortable—it seems so 
very unkind.” 

“ It’s too true, my love,” replied Horace, shaking 
his head. “ But I think I shall some day write a 
tract on the subject, and entitle it ‘ Feast-day Ser- 
vices considered as Comforts to the Clergy.’ Well; 
what are you looking so grave about ?” 

“JT was beginning to think about the church. 
How soon do you think we shall have saved up 
enough to begin it ?” 

“How soon do you expect me to say? Six 
weeks ?” 

“ Nonsense, Horace !” said Marion rebukingly, 
“ T want to know really.” 

“My dear love, it is so far-off a vision, that I 
cannot venture upon dates. But I have been cal- 
culating our income and our expenditure, and as 
you are a wise little woman, you shall see the 
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balance-sheet. We have, you know, exactly six 
hundred a year.” 

Marion was so used to the “we” in all their 
money concerns, that she did not even notice it, 
but merely said “well,” and put herself into an 
attitude of attention. 

Horace drew a memorandum-book from his 
pocket, and began to read from a note: “ Well,” 
said he, “Rent, forty pounds; servants’ wages, 
twenty ; and I make up the hundred, by the allow- 
ance to you and myself for clothing. You spent 
thirty pounds a year in England, but will not want 
so much here, nor I either.’’ 

* Certainly not,” observed Marion. “ Miss Ryan 
was telling me the other day, that many young 
ladies in Dublin contrive to dress upon fifteen 
pounds a year; so I shall expect to save something 
out of my pin-money.” 

“T reckon two hundred a year for our household 
expenses. It is more than we shall spend in this 
cheap country, for it allows us nearly four pounds 
a week, and we did not spend that in Wardchester. 
But I inelude the keep of a pony which I bought 
this morning for you, and which will enable us to 
see fully as much as we shall wish, of our hospi- 
table neighbours. who are beyond your walking 
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powers—besides, one must allow a little margin for 
sundries.” 

“ My dearest Horace, what nonsense !” exclaim- 
ed Marion vehemently. “I shall sell the pony 
again directly; I do not want it-in the least, and 
I have no wish whatever to enter into society.” 

“T dare say not,” replied he coolly. “I wasn’t 
thinking about your wishes in the matter. I was 
merely making my own arrangements, from which 
I don’t intend to depart.” 

“ You are a heartless tyrant !’ said Marion. 

“ Exactly so. Therefore your most dignified 
course is to submit without complaining, since 
submit you must. If you provoke me, I shall buy 
a family coach. I have not the slightest intention 
of becoming an absolute recluse. I mean ocea- 
sionally to join a pic-nic, or a water-party in the 
summer, or dine and sleep at a friend’s house in 
the winter. Not more than half a dozen of the 
scattered families in this wild region have called 
upon us, and they seem friendly, unceremonious 
kind of people, who will let one visit them on one’s 
own terms. The only difficulty is abous making 
any sort of return; but though it would suit 
neither our powers nor inclinations to give parties, 


we may ask one household at a time to take an - 


— ab 
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early luncheon-dinner, and walk about the shore 
afterwards. They will soon understand our ways, 
and those who don't like them can drop us. I 
calculate an average of about one ‘ party’ a month, 
either at home or abroad.” 

“How you have mapped it all out!” said 
Marion, laughing. Horace was, in fact, a very 
methodical person in all his arrangements, and 
neat and punctual as an old maid. There was 
some truth in his sister’s playful accusation, that 
he was constantly looking out for pauses in the 
active course of existence, that he might stop to 
get his clothes brushed. She sometimes said that - 
she thought this was the only duty in life which 
was really a pleasure to him; everything else was 
performed on principle, but this was an indulgence. 
And though he would laugh, and affect to despise 
the satire most profoundly, it generally ended in 
his seriously explaining himself, and assuring her 
that “it was always worth while, even in the 
smallest trifles, to look like a gentleman.” 

He said, now, that it was always best tu take 
a clear view of one’s own intentions; it prevented 
many practical mistakes, or at least secured that 
they should be recognised as mistakes so soon as 
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they should appear, and so, not persisted in, nor 
repeated. 

“ Very true,” said Marion. “ And now we have 
got to three hundred a year; what next ?” 

“T reckon a hundred for our regular alms- 
giving,” he replied, “and I hope to lay by two 
hundred for the church. But this must needs be 
a little uncertain. Special calls may, of course, 
trench upon it; only I think we may venture to 
name it to ourselves as the sum which we intend so 
to appropriate in future. This first year it must 
be only one hundred and fifty, because we are 

_going to make such a dash at Christmas-time, and 
we shall want fully our usual sum in addition, to 
start any of our little schemes of improvement; 
you must have a clothing-club, and there must be a 
regular system of prizes in the school, and I think 
of prizes for tidy cottages, though these last will 
haye a very prospective character indeed.” 

“ Indeed, I think so,” replied Marion ; “but you 
know all things are by comparison, and we shall 
soon learn to think any sitting-room tidy in which 
the cow does not live 4 


“T shall set my face against any animals in 
the house, whether cows or sheep or poultry,” 
interrupted Horace, very quickly. “It is a sort 
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of thing which I cannot endure the thoughts of, 
and I am resolved to put a stop to it.” He spoke 
as if the decision of his words could effect his 
wishes in a moment, and Marion did not venture to 
contradict him, though she secretly thought his 
law would, perhaps, be broken, even were he the 
owner of Glen Fern—much more being, as he was, 
a missionary stranger there. She only said,— 

“ Poor, dear Peggy Doherty! I am afraid she 
will never get one of the tidy-prizes. But, Horace, 
I am very anxious about the clothing-club. I find 
there used to be one—Mama had it—and Mrs, 
Kennedy before her; but Moggy says, there was a 
great deal of difficulty. The women seemed to 
think it was quite a favour to pay their money, and 
then, after they had chosen what they would have, 
and given the minutest directions, and it had been 
procured for them, when the distribution time 
arrived, they would come and beg leave to change 
their minds and have something else. Then, she 
said, they almost always wanted to draw out their 
money as money, and not in clothing—so that it 
became only a kind of savings bank—but I suppose 
one of the objects is to secure that the deposit shall 
be well spent.” 

“ Of course,” replied Horace. “ We must make 


~ 


f 
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our rules, Marion, and keep to them. I do hope 
you will be very particular in never allowing a rule 
to be broken. Unless we sbow them that we will 
not tolerate it on any possible pretext, we shall do 
no good at all.” 

Marion hesitated a little. “ But then,” said she, 
“we must be very, very careful in drawing them” 
up, don’t you think ?—lest we should find that we 
are standing in our own way, and hampering our- 
selves so that we ate prevented from doing as 
much good as we wish. You see, we don’t yet 
understand these people as we did our Wardchester 
parishioners, and if we should first make mistakes, 
and. then determine to keep to them, it will be a 
bad business. JI know you are a far better judge 
than I, but you always like me to tell you my 
impressions frankly—and my impression now is, 
that we shall have to adapt ourselves to their ways 
in a good many points, in order to make them 
follow ours in others—that we must scramble into 
doing good at first, and arrive at method by 
degrees.” 


“T hate what you call scrambling !” cried 
Horace, almost impatiently. 


“T know you hate it,” said Marion, very gently 
—and she said no more. 
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After a long and rather dissatisfied pause, Horace 
resumed. “TI believe you are right, love, but if 
you are, I shall want a great deal of watching. I 
shall never forgive myself if I make a blunder 
here—not only because it may be irremediable, but 
because I shall be afraid of discovering hereafter 
that self-indulgence was at the bottom of it. Well, 
—we will make a very few, very thoroughly-con- 
sidered rules—you shall criticize them cruelly 
before we promulgate them—but once promulgated, 
they shail be observed, and a breach of them shad/ 
be followed by exclusion from the club. On that 
point I am determined.” 

“ And now,” said Marion, leaving this part of 
the subject for a while, “tell me what resolution 
you have come to about the different denominations. 
We have been here two months now, and you are 
well acquainted with the school, and you have 
introduced yourself to every family in the place. 
How do you mean to act 2” 

“ Seventy-two families,’ answered Horace, re- 
flectively ; “I have noted them down—twelve 
Romanist—fifteen Church of England—and the re- 
maining forty-five dissent ad libztum. Many of these 
dissenters, I find—that is, of such as have been in 
the habit of going to Ballynakilty on Sundays— 
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go to church in the morning, and meeting-house 
in the evening, and seem, from the habit of making 
common cause against Rome, to consider that the 
Church has a kind of claim upon them. So far we 
start with an advantage—I know. it has its evils 
too, being part cause, part result of the very defects 
which we have to deplore among ourselyes—but 
it places us on ground which we must not, unne- 
cessarily, lose. I shall attempt no proselyting. I 
shall teach at the school on the system which we 
have hitherto observed, but I shall open an evening 
class at home, free to all who choose to come, 
which I shall teach upon my own system. I shall 
begin by catechetical lectures on the Apostles’ 
Creed, for the adults—and I shall take the children 
through the catechism, allowing the elders to*come 
and listen, on those evenings, as much as they 
please. Iam greatly mistaken if we don’t find that 
all denominations come by degrees.” 

“Romanism has a strange aspect here,” said 
Marion; “I suppose it is very different in other 
parts of Ireland. Here the Romanists seem just 
as eager as the others to learn from us and to have 
Bibles given them—they are the most ignorant of 


all, certainly, but they don’t seem in the least 
afraid of us.” 


| 
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“Tt is almost an untried field,” replied Horace ; 
“a wandering flock that only needs a shepherd to 
gather it into one fold. At least, so it seems. 
Pray for me, Marion—now that the work really 
opens upon me, I feel afraid, not of it, but of 


, 


myself.” 


“Tf you ” began Marion, but stopped her- 
self, feeling that the eager praise on her lips might 
be said to others, but not to the object of it. 
There was silence between them for a little while. 
Then she said, “ Have you had an answer from Mr. 
Kennedy ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “here it is—much what I 
might have expected. I felt it right to make some 
communication to him, lest our proceedings should 
seem like impertinent interference with his ten- 
antry—lest, in fact, they should clash with any of 
his, unnecessarily. Were Glen Fern, as it ought 
to be, a separate parish, the pastor must, of course, 
do somewhat as I am doing, but still he would en- 
deavour to co-operate with the squire—as we should 
call him in England. Here is the note.” 

Marion read as follows .— 

“ My pear Sm,—You are perfectly welcome to 
try your experiments in any manner that may 
suit your own judgment, and I shall watch for 
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the result (which, by-the-bye, I should naturally 
look for in years, where you would count months) 
with some curiosity. Only I bar your introdue- 
ing religious animosities—you and I think so very 
differently on these points, that you must excuse 
my speaking plainly. My people have, hitherto, 
been content to believe they don’t know what, 
after a dozen different fashions, without jostling 
each other, and I give you full notice, that, if I 
see any symptoms of a change in this respect, I 
shall make use of their clan-feeling—which is _tol- 
erably strong yet—and warn them to have no- 
thing to do with you.” 

“Tt is only fair to say thus much—and, as I 
am an advocate for fair-play everywhere, I promise 
that I will not interfere with you in any other 
particulars. Nay, more—If you should succeed 
in producing any real improvement (such as may 
be traceable a few years hence, when you are en- 
gaged in some other pursuit elsewhere), I will 
promise you my best thanks. I would say as 
much to the Catholic priest or presbyterian elder, 
if either of them were to attempt a similar knight- 
errant excursion into my domain; but I sincerely 
hope that they will not come till you are gone, 
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as I should feel greatly embarrassed in dividing 
my ing amongst you.—Believe me to remain, 
“ Sincerely yours, 
“Bryan Beresrorp Kennepy.” 


“ You see,” said Horace, when she had finished, 
“what he takes me for—an enthusiastic theorist, 
without experience or perseverance. Those touches, 
‘when you are engaged in some other pursuit 
elsewhere’—and ‘I should count years for your 
months,’ are sufficiently expressive. I don’t blame 
him in the least.” 

“But I do,” cried Marion. “He can know 
nothing whatever of human nature !” 

Horace could not help laughing. “ Odd logic, 
Marion!” said he. “ However, if he is mistaken, 
let it. be our business ta prove him so. As to 
the religious indifference, for which he is so much 
afraid that I should not give him due credit— 
Marion—it may—it is just possible that if God 
should bless our work here—it may be the begin- 
ning of making him think differently !” 

He spoke with emotion, and as if he feared 
to be too sanguine. But Marion answered im- 
mediately, “I have not the slightest doubt that 
it will”—and there the conversation closed. 


t 
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The next morning Marion made her first excur- 
sion on her new pony, to call upon Mrs. Dunleevy, 
a lady whose residence was about six miles distant 
from Drumgumberland. Her husband had been 
fortunate in speculation, and spent much of his 
wealth in improving his estate; she, too, was active 
in doing good among the tenantry. Horace was 
anxious to obtain the benefit of her experience, 
before he drew up his few rules that were never 
to be broken ; and though the wild mountaineers of 
Glen Fern constituted a race swi generis, he felt 
little doubt of obtaining some useful practical hints 
from Mrs. Dunleevy. She received Marion very 
kindly, opened her account-books, exhibited her 
school, and made a harangue so vast and varied 
that her youthful visitor was almost appalled. She 
imparted, however, a great deal of useful informa- 
tion, and seemed warmly interested in the experi- 
ment now being made by the two young English 
settlers. Mr. Dunleevy came in during the visit, 
and though he was also kind and sympathizing, his 
tone was not encouraging. He did not speak 
harshly of the peasantry though Marion thought 
him rather severe; but he said that improvi- 
dence and imposition were the rule rather than the 
exception amongst them, and that the task of ame- 
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lioration was beset with difficulties and disappoint- 
ments. It had not been so before the famine, he 
said, but extremity of want had taught them dis- 
honesty, and this seemed to Marion so pitiable, that 
she could scarcely find it in her heart to condemn 
it. He appeared to consider the present state of 
the country hopeless ; he said that the farms were 
too small to support their owners, and the only 
tolerable prospect was to get rid of one-half of the 
latter by emigration, eviction, or the workhouse, 
so that the remainder might have enough to 
live upon. Marion did not quite understand his 
reasoning, but she thought the result very sad ; 
very sad, too, were his stories of families whose only 
income was derived from their estates, now reduced 
to actual want—proud, high-born gentlemen seek- 
ing any employment not absolutely servile—ladies, 
aged, delicately-nurtured ladies, actually, in some 
instances, ending their days in the work-house. 
She could believe that such things were possible, 
when she remembered Mr. Kennedy’s assurance 
that there was not one of his tenants who owed him 
less than four or five years’ rent; and therefore 
when Mr. Dunleevy answered her natural expres- 
sions of horror at the idea of eviction, with such 
arguments, she had nothing more to say. She re- 
(Se - 
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turned, more than ever thankful for what she called 
the irresponsibility of their own position. “ How 
delightful,” thought she, “that when I see a family 
quite in destitution, or a poor old woman who has 
nothing but her neighbour’s charity to live upon, I 
may do all I can to help them without feeling bound 
to try to drive them into the workhouse! But if I 
were the Queen I would spend the surplis money 
from the Great Exhibition, in establishing a House 
of Comfort for the aged and destitute of every par- 
ish, quite distinct from the workhouse, and managed 
on quite a different principle. All through a poor 
man’s life we encourage the honest pride which 
makes him shrink from the workhouse, but as soon 
as he grows quite old, and can do nothing to help 
himself, we expect him to lay aside this feeling 
which we have been cherishing so long, as if it were 
a hat which he can take off at pleasure, and we tell 
him to go contentedly to the very place which he 
has been used to look upon as a degradation, and 
the very name of which isa bugbear to him. But 
my Houses of Comfort should be quite different; 
there should be freedom and tenderness in their 
rule, and the persons who had charge of them should 
consider themselves as waiting on the poor, not as 
keeping them in order. It should be a privilege 
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to go to them, not a disgrace. They should be 
just such places as dear old St. Cross at Winches- 
ter would be, if it were properly managed—only not 
quite so expensive. I must tell Horace of my 
Houses of Comfort.” 


Four months have glided away, ere we take our 
next peep at Drumgumberland. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
TWO IMPORTANT LETTERS—ONE NOT BY POST. 


“My dearest Marion, why do you jump up from 
the breakfast table ?” There was a little impatience 
in the emphasis with which these words were pro- 
nounced, which implied rebuke, for poor punctual 
Horace had found five men “ waitin’ to speak 
with his reverence’ when he came down stairs, 
and after many kind and reasonable failures in 
endeavouring to abridge his interviews with them, 
had begun his day’s work nearly an hour after 
time. 

Marion looked back from the window with a 
deprecating smile. “I only saw the post-boy 
coming,” said she; but when she noticed the 
disturbance in her brother’s face, she came quietly 
back to the table like a good child, and gave up 
her intention of catching the letter-bag as it passed 
the window. It was constitutional in Marion to 
consider it a triumph to get the day’s letters two 
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minutes and a half before their regular time of 
arrival; she generally attempted it, even when 
she had no reason whatever to expect an epistle 
herself. Horace sipped his coffee, and looked 
slightly satirical ; but when he saw the exemplary 
patience with which Marion sat still in her place 
while the bag was brought to him, he felt pro- 
voked with himself for secretly enjoying the delay, 
and emptied its contents on the table before her 
immediately. There were two despatches; the 
first was a ship’s letter addressed to “ Peggy 
Doherty, Glen Fern, Ballynakilty, county Donegal, 
Treland ;” the second was to Horace, in an unknown 
hand. While he was reading it, Marion pleased 
herself with imagining Peggy’s rapture on receiving 
her letter. “I shall take it up to her as soon as 
breakfast is over,” thought she, “and read it to 
her. Of course it is from one of the boys; how 
glad I am that he has remembered her at last! I 
dare say she would have gone down to her grave, 
expecting to be remembered some day, with un- 
alterable faith to the last; but it is charming that 
she should have this little reward in her lifetime. 
Come Horace, dear, what news ?” added she aloud. 
“ J think every moment lost till I can carry this 
letter up to dear old Peggy.” 
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Horace looked up with a strange expression in 
his face. “ This is a very unlooked-for letter,” said 
he. \ 

“ Ts anything the matter?” asked Marion, coming 
anxiously to his side. 

“ Nothing love—it is only—but read for your- 
self!” And he placed the paper in her hands. 
She involuntarily glanced at the signature, “ Hvan- 
dale,’ the title of one of her brother’s college inti- 
mates, with whom little intercourse had been kept 
up of late years, though they had once met, and that 
with feelings of undiminished friendship. The con- 
tents were brief,— 


“My pear Durwarp,—The rectory of Sedge- 
brook, in my gift, is just vacant ; will you have it ? 
It is in the prettiest part of Devonshire, not two 
miles from the gate of Evandale-park; the glebe is 
just outside the town, and your drawing-room win- 
dows have a glorious view of Dartmoor; the value 
is a clear seven hundred per annum. I have not 
forgotten my old college experiences, and there is 
not that man in England whom I would so gladly 
see rector of Sedgebrook as yourself. Answer by 
return, for I have a great many applicants; you had 
better come to us at once. Lady Evandale (I be- 
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came a Benedict eight weeks since) will be delighted 
to welcome your sister, and you can superintend 
_your new arrangements in person, and quite at your 
leisure. In haste, 
“ Yours most truly, 
“ HiVANDALE.” 


Marion dropped the letter, and looked into her 
brother’s face as though she would have read his 
very soul; she caught him deeply engaged in a 
similar scrutiny of herself. Her breath came quick, 
and her cheeks flushed. “ Oh, Horace !” cried she ; 
but could get no farther. 

“ My darling, let me know your thoughts, freely, 
without disguise; between us, Marion, disguise 
would be a wickedness indeed. It is your own 
county ; you would be within reach of old friends ; 
and your new friends would be just such as we 
must both value most highly. Such an income 
added to our own would open to us an immense 
sphere of usefulness.” 

He paused for her answer. “ You wish it; you 
think it right!” cried she. “ How can you sup- 
pose I would set my judgment against yours for an 
instant ? Tell me quick, Horace, that I may make 
up my mind to look at the bright side—is it to 
be 2?” 
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Instead of answering her he put his hand over 
his eyes for a moment, and then looked up at her 
with his own bright kindling smile. “ You would 
not set your judgment against mine—then, if you 
were to judge for yourself, and choose for yourself, 
you would say no to this tempting letter.” 

“We seem to be doing so much good here.” 
answered Marion with a mixture of eagerness and 
humility, as though she were stating her reasons as 
so many apologies for differing from him, and were 
ready to be confuted in a moment, “and there is no 
one to take our place if—when—we go. Our six 
months’ work has made sucha fair beginning; the peo- 
ple love us—you have just taught them what pastoral 
care is, and now they will miss it, and we could 
not be happier. But, dear Horace, if you think it 
right . 


He drew her closely to his side. “ You have 
answered for me,” said he very gravely. “I have 
often a painful feeling,” he continued hurriedly, 
“that I may be mistaking my duty to you in keep- 
ing you here ; this work is, after all, one that we 
have, ina measure, chosen for ourselves, and if in 


choosing it I shut you out from advantages—if you 
are not quite happy se 


“But [I am as happy as it is possible for a 
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human creature to be!” interrupted Marion, stoop- 
ing down and kissing his forehead. “ And fond as 
T am of Devonshire, it would be a great trial to me 
to leave Glen Fern. I should have to make up my 
mind to it, and bear it, which, of course, I would do 
if you thought it right ; but you know that is very 
different from wishing it.” 

“ And, Marion, bear with me while I ask you 
this once—is it all for Bryan’s sake? Am TI right 
in letting you brood over and live upon this feel- 
ing ?” 

Marion turned away her face, but the deep glow 
which covered it spread to ear and throat, and was 
plainly visible to her brother. “If there were no 
Bryan in the world I should wish to stay here,” 
said she almost in a whisper; “ of course it makes 
me happier still to know that I am in his place, and 
among his people; but if you were to take me any- 
where else, I should think of him just as much, only — 
not quite so happily. I love this place for itself— 
and because of mama—and I feel that we have be- 
gun to do good here, and that there is no one to take 
our place. Don’t, please, dearest Horace, say any 
more about it !” 

Horace drew a deep breath, almost a sigh. 
“You have relieved me quite,” said he: “and I 
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will torment you no more. We remain then. I 
feel exactly as you do. Hundreds may be found 
to do the work at Sedgebrook better than I could 
—but here, my going away would at once undo 
(and, as far as we can see, irrevocably) the little 
I have done. It would be—not a looking back 
from the plough, but a laying it aside. And there 
is no hand to take it up.” 

“ And our classes—so attentive, so increasing, 
so improving!” said Marion; “and our services, 
and those poor sick people whose lives are alto- 
gether changed by your regular visits to read and 
comfort them twice a week—and all the good we 
hope to do—and the church we mean to build—it 
would all be given up.” 

“ All!” replied Horace, “I should deliver these 
people over to their former spiritual destitution by 
my own act and deed. Oh, Marion, I should have 
been wrong to do it, even for your sake—but how 
thankful I ought to be that you feel as you do!” 

She leaned over him while he wrote his answer 
—gratefully, but unhesitatingly, declining Lord 
Kvandale’s offer. It was signed, sealed, and 
stamped, and then he looked up in her face again 
with the same brilliant smile,“ And now for our 
day’s work !” cried he. 
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“James M‘Glashan’s wantin’ you, sir,” said the 
stately serving-lad, marching into the room with 
his head in the air and his gleaming eyes fixed 
upon his master’s face, as usual. 

“ James M‘Glashan is the torment of my life!” 
ejaculated Horace. 

“What has he been doing?” asked Marion. 

“ Qh, his wife was down here last night, urging 
me again to appeal to Mr. Kennedy in their behalf. 
You know I made a rule that while we would do 
everything in our power as far as ourselves were 
concerned, we would never, on any pretext, try to 
interfere between Mr. Kennedy and his tenants. 
We have not the slightest claim or call to do so; 
it is altogether beyond our business—it is prepos- 
terous !” 

“Well, dear, you needn’t waste your indigna- 
tion,” answered Marion; “I never thought of 
doing it—why are you so irate on the subject ?” 

’ Horace half laughed as he answered, “ Because 
I have been almost, if not quite, doing it myself. 
These M‘Glashans are in arrear for their rent, and 
Mr. Kennedy is a little hard upon them—and 
James wants one of the boats which Mr. Kennedy 
employs in getting sea-weed for manure—by his 
own showing (but he thinks everything he himself 
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does, perfection !) he is a capital boatman, and if he 
were trusted with a share, he makes sure of always 
paying his rent in future. But Mr. Kennedy won't 
trust him till he has paid up his rent, and M‘Gla- 
shan has been pestering me about it for the last 
six weeks.” 

“ And what have you done?” inquired Marion. 

“Why, the wife came down in tears, and beg- 
ged so hard, that I felt like a brute for refusing 
her. And, at last, I advised them to write Mr. 
Kennedy a letter, frankly explaining the cireum- 
stances, and I gave them leave to say that I would 
be responsible for their paying what they owe him, 
in instalments, at a certain fixed rate. But I am 
half sorry I did it—I had better have lent them 
the first instalment, and left them to fight their 
own battles—Oh, there he is in the garden—I 
wonder what he wants now.” 

Horace threw up the window and beckoned to 
James M‘Clashan. He was a thin shambling mid- 
dle-aged man, rather decently dressed, with insig- 
nificant features and half-closed eyes, which, though 
they looked physically sleepy, had yet a lurking 
expression, which betokened the mind to be more 
than commonly wide-awake. He drew near, look- 
ing deeply reverential, yet with an air of such 
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intense self-complacency that his respect seemed 
like voluntary condescension. 

“ Well, James—and have you been to Mr. Ken- 
nedy—and what does he say 2” 

“ Sure and I went, your Reverence—I did that 
same—and I’ve made bould to bring your Rever- 
ence the bit of a letter I wrote—for his honour, 
Mr. Kennedy, put it back to me after he’d read it 
right through—and I thought your Reverence 
should see it.” 

James delivered the document as he spoke, 
and Horace glanced at it. It began— 

“Mr. Kennedy,——Sir, 

“ Kye make bould— 

Horace stopped involuntarily —“ This is very 
neatly written— very much so indeed, James,” 
said he, good-naturedly,—“ but look here — this 
is the way you should have written J” (tracing the 
letter with a pencil, as he spoke). “ You have 
written it as if it were one of the eyes in your 
head.” James looked over Horace’s shoulder with 
an air of imperturbable self-approval, and replied, 
in a tone of respectful but rather patronizing and 
indulgent acquiescence, as if condescending to a 
prejudice resulting from a more superficial ac- 
quaintance with the matter than his own—*“ Sure 
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and if your Reverence likes it better that way, it’s 
asy doin’ it.” 

Horace gave Marion one look, and proceeded 
with the letter. 


“ Hye make bould to let your honour know 
how it is with me. Fifteen pounds twelve is dew 
to your honour in rint, and Mr. Durward will be 
Anne Swearable.— And if Providence, with the 
help of your honour, gives me the Boat, eye will 
be bound to make it the rint and a cow also in two 
years time. Eye hope your honour will do this 
much for me, Remembering all Eye have done 
for your Fammy Lee. Eye and my wife has 
workd for your honour These thirty years, and 
neither fault nor favor, and my wife was your 
honour’s Mother’s, Mrs. Kennedy that was, Write | 
Hand, who could not have got along without her 
First Rate washing of her. — Perseveered in for 
years.—As Eye have ofen heard your honoured 
Mother say. And my wife was a Brennan, which 
Brennans was in Glen Ferns before the Kennedys, 
and deessended intirely from the grate Brennan 
that sacked Rome. 

“ Your honor’s servant to command, 
“ James M‘Guasnan,” 
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Vexation and amusement contended in Horace’s 
face. “My good fellow,” said he; “this wasn’t 
precisely the best way to gain your point. You 
have no claim whatever upon Mr. Kennedy —you 
are in his debt—it is a favour you ask.” 

“There isn’t a man in Glen Fern, your Reve. 
rence,” replied the unabashed James, “ who can 
manceuyre a boat the way that I can. I larned 
when I was but ten years—and I have gone on 
improvin’ ever since. I never forgot that thing I 
larned, Mr. Durward—and since I was able to 
stand my lone I never did that thing I repented, 
and there isn’t many in Glen Fern can say as 
much.” 

“ Hush, my friend,” said Horace, feeling bound 
to check the tide of self-laudation a little, “ you. do 
not think of what you are saying. We are all sin- 
ners before God, and have need of repentance.” 

“There is many such in Glen Fern—I know 
that, your honour,” rejoined M‘Glashan- “ Many 


”) 


sinners needin’ repentance. But 

Here Marion interposed, feeling quite sure, from 
the contented significance of his tone, that he was 
about to except himself from the number. The 
ludicrousness of the scene was too much for her, 
yet she felt that Horace was becoming very serious, 
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and she knew how much a smile from her, on such 
an occasion, would disturb and pain him. So, in 
pure self-defence, she stopped M’Glashan’s elo- 
quence. 

“ But what did Mr. Kennedy say to the letter?” 
asked she. 

“ He gave me no direct answer, Miss Durward. 
But he seemed very much struck—greatly struck, 
indeed, when I told him that his Reverence had 
worded it for me. And bein’ greatly occupied, he 
did not give me an answer just then —so I came 
down here to see if his Reverence had h’ard anythin’ 
of it.” 

“When you told him what ?” cried Horace, puz- 
zled and dismayed. 

“That your Reverence’s honour had done me 
the favour to word the bit of a letter for me, and 
my blessin’ be about you for that same, and thank 
you kindly.” 

Horace stood upright, and coloured scarlet. 
“You don’t mean to say,” exclaimed he, “that you 
told Mr. Kennedy that I had dictated that letter 2” 

“ Deed then I did, sir—and it’s struck he wos 
when he h’ard it,” replied M‘Glashan. 

He could not have been more struck than poor 
Horace himself, who remained absolutely dumb for 
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a minute on hearing this intelligence. Marion, 
who had hidden her face in her work-box, now 
spoke as articulately as she could. 

“It’s of no consequence, you EHOW; Horace. 
He couldn’t believe it.” 

Horace, as soon as he recovered himself, having 
mildly rebuked M‘Glashan, and explained to him 
the exaggeration—to use a gentle phrase—of which 
he had been guilty, dismissed him rather hastily. 
He then told Marion that he was going at once 
to call on Mr. Kennedy and explain the mistake. 
“ Whether he believes me to have dictated that 
intolerable letter or not in so many words,” said 
he, “he must at least think that I have upheld one 
of his tenants in a very disrespectful application, 
and that I am meddling in matters with which I 
have nothing to do. It is too important a matter 
for me to pass it over easily—I must set myself 
right with him at once.” 

“Very well, dear,” replied Marion. “T only 
hope you'll be able to keep your countenance 
through the interview.—Good-bye, I am going to 
Peggy. What different reports we shall have to 
make of our visits when we return !” 

Horace’s thoughts were busy with self-reproach 
as he walked rapidly towards Glen Fern House, 

8 
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Not for much would he have had Marion suspect 
what it had cost him to refuse Lord Eyandale’s 
offer—he could scarcely bear to confess it to him- 
self. It had taken him entirely by surprise. He 
-was ten years older than Marion, and the romance 
of their life at- Glen Fern had not quite as many 
charms for him as for her; moreover, though his 
labours had hitherto prospered even beyond his 
hopes, the various difficulties, the minute sacrifices 
by which they were attended, had proved more dis- 
tasteful in reality than in anticipation, and affected 
the comfort of his daily feeling more than he cared 
to avow. They were little things that troubled him 
—hbut there were a great many of them; perhaps, 
too, their very smallness, when taken separately, 
made them the more irritating, because they did 
not touch and rouse the higher part of his nature to 
oppose them. If one of his flock were found in 
grievous sin—if an enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat—the pastor’s heart was indeed 
wounded and saddened ; but prayer for the offender, 
and earnest efforts to reclaim him, or at least to 
make his fall a means of impressing a solemn warn- 
ing upon his neighbours, seldom failed to bring 
healing and strength. But these appliances did not 
Seem so appropriate, when the unpunctuality of the 
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cook made him too late for an engagement (which 
happened every day)—or when some order, eare- 
fully explained and obediently received, was wrongly 
executed several hours after its appointed time 
(which happened whenever he gave an order, unless 
he stayed to see it executed himself)—or when, as 
he walked up the hill to the cottage to which he 
had mentally assigned his first prize for tidiness, he 
saw the mistress hurrying the pig out at the door 
when she caught sight of him in the distance, and 
trying to look as if it were always in the pig-sty 
when she received him (which happened very often). 
He felt that if these petty annoyances were not fit 
subjects for prayer, the habit of impatience which 
they occasioned was. But he had not begun in the 
slightest degree to flag in his exertions—he had not 
in any measure suspected himself, till the tempta- 
tion came, and came so exactly adapted to his cha- 
racter. The refined society—the old college friend- 
ship—the access to all kinds of ‘intellectual indul- 
gences—the position not only allowing but almost 
demanding daily elegances of life—the quiet, orderly 
English habits—the beautiful church (he had seen 
it during a visit to Evandale; it was a pure speci- 
men of thirteenth-century Gothic, needing only the 
delightful labour of judicious restoration)—he was 
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very far from consciously setting all these items 
against the component elements of his life at Glen 
Fern; but they gathered themselves up into a pic- 
ture, without his will, and the picture was irresist- 
ibly fascinating. Yet even then he had deceived 
himself—Marion’s advantage was the only motive 
which he had really recognised up to this point. It 
was not till her unmistakeable expression of feeling 
had excited in him an equally unmistakeable sense of 
disappointment, arising only to be repressed, that he 
really understood himself. The struggle had been 
brief—invisible to Marion—the conquest was com- 
plete. His heart was in his work again, but his 
sense of shame was painful. He looked tenderly at 
the cottages which he passed on his way, as though 
he had wronged their inhabitants by entertaining 
even for an instant the idea of leaving them; he 
contemplated the work which he had undertaken” 
in all its scope, importance, necessity—he echoed 
Marion’s words, “ and there would be no one to 
take your place !’—and it was with the sincerest 
sorrow that he thought, as he lifted his eyes to the 
pale autumn sky, “Am I indeed, after all, so little 
my Master’s servant !” 

Mr. Kennedy received him with his usual rather 
chilly politeness, varied, on this oceasion, by a 
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slight, scarcely discernible expression of impatience, 
which made Horace begin his explanation imme- 
diately, that he might forestall the comments 
which he imagined to be in preparation. Mr. 
Kennedy smiled a little, and said, “ Yes—ah—I 
. thought there was something wrong,” in all the 
proper places quite imperturbably. Horace wound 
up his statement by saying, frankly, “The fact 
is, I made a blunder. I had established it as a 
rule to decline any sort of interference in any 
matters connected with yourself—feeling that I 
had neither right nor inclination—and I suffered 
myself to be coaxed into breaking it. I hope you 
have not been thinking me very impertinent all 
the morning.” 

At this there was a slight relaxation of his 
auditor’s habitual sternness. 

“Tam not likely to think so another time, at any 
rate,” replied he; “and it is quite possible that 
some of these fellows may make use of your name 
another time, even without the shadow of authority 
which Mr. M‘Glashan had. So, you make rules 
and break them, like the rest of the world, eh ?— 
Better make no rules at all than break even a bad 
one.” 

“ Well,” said Horace, smiling, “I am tolerably 
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strict in general, and mean to be more so. And, 
I hope— if I may takethe liberty of saying so 
much—that this absurd letter of M Glashan’s, for 
which I feel myself in a measure most uninten- 
tionally responsible, will not stand in his way with 
you. I hope you will decide as you would have 
decided if it had been unwritten.” 

“Neither letters nor words often make me 
change my decision,” replied Mr. Kennedy. “The 
fellow has merit, though he is so confoundedly alive 
to it himself that he requires to be kept at arms- 
length) He has more improveableness and activity 
about him than most of these people—and would 
have a great deal more if he did not think he 
had got so much. I mean to say yes, after I have 
kept him on tenterhooks a little while.” 

Horace felt very glad, but did not say so, lest he 
should tempt his crotchety host to depart from 
this determination. He was just about to take 
' leave, when Mr. Kennedy stopped him by a ques- 
tion. Leaning back in his chair, and contemplating 
Horace with an odd, half-interested. half-supercili- 
ous expression, he asked— 

“ And now let me take a liberty on my part. I 
want to know how your work gets on—and what 
you think of it now.” 
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“I wonder what he expects me to say!” thought 
Horace; “not that I am weary of it—he must 
know that no man would confess as much. Per- 
haps that I am dissapointed, or, more likely, that 
[ am triumphantly successful—in which case, he 
would chuckle at my simplicity, and look forward 
to my discomfiture no long time hence. Well—I 
shall say none of these things.” “In so short a 
time it is scarcely possible to judge,” replied he, 
aloud: “I have hitherto seen chiefly the bright 
side of my labours. I must expect difficulties to 
increase as novelty wears off—but by that time, 
I hope to have a tiny nucleus of ‘really faithful 
hearts, around which others will gather by de- 
grees.” 

“Very cautious!” said the old gentleman, 
smiling; “you are afraid of me, Mr. Durward— 
you won’t say what you really think.” 

“No, upon my word,” replied Horace. “ In- 
experienced as I may be in Irish nature, I can read 
some of its peculiarities—and I know something of 
working a parish. Just at present there is such 
intense eagerness to do or be supposed to do every- 
thing that his Reverence may be supposed to expect, 
that my embarrassment is rather with the numbers 
of my followers than with anything else. You think 
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this kind of thing perfectly hollow—I do not. I 
think it shows that impulses are in action, which, 
though they would be valueless if they were to 
remain as impulses, are valuable—inasmuch as they 
may grow through habits into principles. I am 
hard at work trying to carry as many of them as I 
can through this transformation, and quite prepared 
to succeed in some instances and to fail in more. 
You think that what is done only to please his 
Reyerence might just as well not be done at all—I 
don’t think this, even when the motive is only to 
obtain some temporal benefit. Such benefits are 
the only means by which, at first, I can prove that 
I really care for these poor people—I am quite 
content to have them come to me at first from 
interest, afterwards from gratitude, then from per- 
sonal affection, and at length from care for their 
souls and love to God. It seems to me that I 
must lead from the lower motives to the higher— 
and, by coming at all, they bring themselves at 
least within reach of the higher.” 

Mr. Kennedy looked at him as if he began to 
think that there was, after all, a little substance in 
his enthusiasm. “ Well,” said he, “if you talk in 
the same tone twelve months hence, I shall think 
you deserve success, whatever your aim may be. 
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But the test is still to come—it is still (excuse my 
bluntness) a mere hobby.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Horace, with a grave smile, 
“the test is still to come.” 

“And how do you like this wild place?” 
inquired Mr. Kennedy, who seemed marvellously 
conversible that morning. “ After all, Mr. Dur- 
ward, the sacrifice of secluding oneself for a few 
months in a fine country, with a charming sister 
to keep house for one, and the power of going away 
whenever one likes, is not so very tremendous! 
When you are in England again, you will look 
back upon this little episode with no unpleasant 
feelings—religious enthusiasm sowing its wild oats 
—ha !|—ha !|—ha !—steadiness is sure to come after- 
wards, you know.” 

Horace felt his colour rise, but he smiled very 
good-humouredly. “I understand exactly what you 
think of me,” said he; “ but you must see yourself 
how hopeless it would be to argue the point. All 
I could say would only make you more and more 
convinced of the height of my enthusiasm—and 
since you have predetermined that it shall have no 
basis, of course, the higher it is, the more confi- 
dently you will anticipate its fall.” 

“ Well, well,’ said the old gentleman ; “ but 

Q* 
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what motive would you have me attribute to you? 
You are neither a grouse-shooter nor a geologist, 
and you will never persuade me that you have 
expatriated yourself and cut yourself off from all 
appliances of civilization, from sheer love of a set 
of people whom you never saw till you came 
amongst them six months ago. I look upon you— 
to be perfectly frank—as an enthusiastic young 
man, with nothing to do, following a very innocent 
and praiseworthy whim so long as it lasts, and 
likely to give it up in reasonable time for some 
other attraction. What motive do you expect me 
to grant you ?” : 

“Merely that of a servant,’ replied Horace. 
“who, finding by chance some of his master’s work 
undone, is willing to do it if he can.” 

“ Pish—h !” said Mr. Kennedy. “Do you mean 
to tell me that if a good living were offered you in 
a pleasant part of England, you would hesitate a 
day in accepting it—do you mean that you would 
hesitate an hour 2” 

Horace’s feeling of shame as he recollected the 
incident of the morning, was at first so keen that it 
kept him silent. But a moment’s reflection showed 
him the desirableness of letting Mr. Kennedy know 
his sincerity ; he thought that the opportunity of 
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making an impression ought not to be lost, and 
drawing the letter from his pocket with a smile, he 
placed it in his questioner’s hand. “ Well,’ said 
he, as he did so, “since you ask me the direct 
question, I must just let the fact answer for me. 
An old college friend you see—he writes warmly.” 

“ And you?” said Mr. Kennedy, looking up in * 
inexpressible surprise. 

“ My refusal is in the post by this time,” replied 
Horace as he rose to take leave. “ Don’t think me 
better, or, as you would say, more enthusiastic than 
Iam. Conscience is taking me to task even now 
for having felt the temptation as strongly as I did. 
If there had been a pastor to take my place among 
these poor people, I don’t think I could have resist- 
ed it; but the case was too clear to admit of self- 
deception.” 

Whatever were Mr. Kennedy’s secret thoughts 
he concealed them by a laugh, as he shook hands 
with his visitor, and said in parting, “ You could 
not trust them to my tender mercies—well, there 
is not much of the shepherd about me, certainly. 
Good-morning to you.” 

Horace walked home, not perfectly satisfied with 
his interview, but still hoping that he might per- 
haps have sown one little, feeble seed, whether to 
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perish or to germinate who could say? It was by 
looks rather than words that he judged, for the lat- 
ter had certainly not contained much food for hope ; 
there was, or there seemed to Horace, latent sar- 
casm in every sentence that Mr. Kennedy had ut- 
tered, though the quiet polish of hismanner and the 
“fact of his being so many years older than the man 
whom he addressed, took away much of its offen- 
siveness. There was no ill-nature in his tone, rather 
a half-friendly playfulness, which seemed to express 
that although he knew the world and Horace a 
great deal better than Horace did himself, he did 
not like him the less for being deceived about both. 
He looked upon Horace, perhaps, as upon one going 
through a necessary course of ardent mistakes, to 
come out at the end of them chilly, open-eyed, and 
rational like himself. Yet the six months’ steady 
work had certainly produced some effect; the first 
conversation, the first letter, had expressed only 
contempt and indifference, politely disguised; in 
the present interview there had been curiosity and 
interest, some symptoms of willingness to be better 
acquainted, and finally, a degree of astonishment 
which prevented Horace from regretting that he 
had shown the letter, although this was not an act 
of which he could think with perfect comfort. 
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There was a degree of parade about it quite foreign 
to his nature ; but it had been done at so much cost 
to his feelings, that he was at least spared the pain 
of suspecting his own motives. “And now,” 
thought he, “ for my round of visits—it is too late 
for the school to-day—and then home for a happy 
hour with my Marion before the evening class. 
Truly, as she said, her recluse is a contrast to mine 
—Mr. Kennedy would be a little startled, if he 
could know how and why I wish they were more 
alike.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PAST, AND DREAMS OF THE 
FUTURE. 


Marion’s visit had been indeed of a very different 
character from her brother’s. She found Peggy 
rather downcast for her—a bad cold with a touch 
of rheumatism had kept her in-doors for two 
days, and she was crouching over the fire with a 
much graver countenance than usual, her check 
rather wan, and her eyes without their habitual ani- 
mation. 

“Faix dear, an’ it’s the bad prisoner I am,” 
said she, as soon as she had got through the neces- 
sary paroxysms of curtseys and welcomes, “ what'll 
I do if I’m sick in airnest? It’s wishin’ and longin’ 
and hopin’ to see you I was these two days ; and to 
think that youre come now! Sure I think if I 
knew you was near, I’d always be well and happy, 
for the licht an’ the comfort in your face last a long 


while after your face is away from me. Well, it’s 
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free I am with you dear, any way. I was never so 
free with a lady yet, not even with my own lady ; but 
you've a way with you that sets the heart wide open, 
and won’t let it shut again. Troth then, the sight 
o’ you is like fire to my hearth, and kitchen* to my 
praties !” 

* Marion laughed at the homely compliment. 
“ But you should always send to us if you are not 
well, Peggy,” said she. “My brother would have 
come to read to you directly, and you should have 
had tea, and gruel, and all sorts of possets. Look 
here, I am so glad I brought a little tea with me— 
you must never let this happen again.” 

O then I didn’t mane to ax for this!” cried 
Peggy, bashfully, as she accepted the tea; “it’s too 
much ye’re doin’ for me; too much entirely, an’ 
thank you for it, dear, an’ I hope ye’ll get the 
benefit o’t, for it’s much ye do for them that can’t do 
much for themselves. But why would I bother 
you; and what’s more, who would I find to send? 
Sure it’s nobody comes here barrin’ you and the 
young Masther, and why would they ! an’ I’m bet- 
ter, dear ; sure I’m greatly better, an’ I’ll soon be 


* Kitchen signifies anything taken with potatoes to give 


them a flavor. 
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well again, for it’s very strong I am, an’ always well, 
God be thankit.” 

“We must make a bargain,” said Marion. “ My 
brother told me to say that you may have milk every 
day if you like to fetch it. Now, as you can hardly 
come out without passing our house, if ever you 
miss a day I shall take it for granted that something” 
is the matter, and either come or send to see what 
it is. You shall never be left alone when you are 
ill again, Peggy.” 

The old woman looked at her with tears in her 
eyes. “Then God sent you here to say that!” ex- 
claimed she, “for it’s the only fear I have, an’ I 
know it’s wrong, but I canna always put it from me. 
It’s just dyin’ here an’ nobody knowin’ it. Sure 
He knows, an’ He cares, an’ that should be enough, 
but I am very wake an’ frail, an’ it whiles frichtens 
me, tho’ I couldna leave the wee hooss ; no, no, dear, 
here I’ve lived, and here I'll die, but may be Ill 
see you and the young Minister when I’m near 
dyin’, an’ your looks will go with me to the next 
world, and comfort me if I’m strange, for ye see, 
dear, I canna feel richt sure what’ll happen me.” 

Marion’s hand was laid gently on her shoulder. 
“Horace would tell you,” said she, “that falling 
asleep in Christ cannot be fearful. He has prom- 
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ised that he will not leave us comfortless. But be 
sure that we will come to you whenever you are ill; 
it is a promise, Peggy!” 

“Then ye'll not be goin’ back to England, 
dear?” said Peggy, with an unspeakable intensity 
of inquiry in her voice. 

“ No, no,” replied Marion, cheerfully ; “we are 
going to live here always; you needn’t be afraid of 
losing us. And we are going to keep such a Christ- 
mas—you are to have a joint of roast meat all to 
yourself, and a capital pair of blankets, and so is 
everybody in Glen Fern, but you musn’t tell, Peg- 
gy, for it is a secret. And the school children are 
to sing hymns, and we are to have a feast in the 
' evening at Drumgumberland, with something very 
beautiful which you never saw, and can’t imagine, 
so you must be sure to come down and see it.” 

The joy of Peggy’s nature was thoroughly rekin- 
dled by this enumeration of wonders, and she greeted 
every fresh announcement with a burst of laughter, 
and even got up to curtsey at the close of the list. 

“ Och, och, it’s the life and the joy o’ Glen Fern, 
ye are, both o’ ye!” cried she. 

“ And in the mean time,” said Marion, drawing 
the letter from her pocket and holding it up, 
‘what do you think I have here?” Peggy uttered 
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a scream, and made a kind of spring towards the 
document, which Marion opened eagerly, not to 
keep hey in suspense. “ Yes,” she said, “a letter 
for you, a ship-letter, and I am sure it is from one 
of the boys—here is the name at the bottom, ‘ Ter- 
ence Doherty, and it begins, ‘My dear mother ; 
now listen, and I will read it to you.” 

With clasped hands and sobbing breath Peggy 
listened, indulging herself in a torrent of suppressed 
exclamations all the time. Marion read slowly and 
impressively, anxious that no part of the meaning 
should be missed, and was glad to find that it was a 
creditable letter, and quite affectionate enough to 
set the old woman’s heart ina perfect dance of grat- 
itude and delight. Terence hoped that she had 
not thought he had forgotten her and her goodness 
to him, which Mr. Brine said he would be ungrate- 
ful if he could ever forget, and he had had a good 
passage, but plenty of troubles and difficulties since 
coming ashore; however, he was now doing well in 
Mr. Brine’s service, and hoped to send her part of 
his wages for a Christmas-box. Some description 
of the new country followed; but though Terence 
was evidently contented and prosperous, nearly 
every sentence contained some allusion to Glen 
Fern, in the way of comparison, showing that his old 
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home was still the loveliest place upon earth to him, 
and that he was counting upon a return to it some 
future day. Then came messages of remembrance 
to neighbours, several of whom were strongly ad- 
vised to try the experiment of emigration for them- 
selves; but always with a view to earning enough to 
live comfortably at Glen Fern in the end: .And Mr. 
Brine sent his love, and hoped she had not forgot- 
ten him, and promised to send her something at 
Christmas time himself—and so the letter finished. 

Peggy was so tumultuous and incoherent for a 
long time; she begged to have so many sentences 
repeated, and rendered them so utterly unintelli- 
gible by her ejaculations when Marion complied ; 
she covered Mr. Brine’s name with such a flood of 
glory, and gratitude, and astonishment; she exalt- 
ed Terence to such a giddy pinnacle of filial per- 
fection, and kept him there by blowing such vio- 
lent praise against him from all the four quarters, 
that Marion, though thoroughly delighted and sym- 
pathizing herself, found at last that she was really 
getting a little frightened. At length, however, 
there was a lull, and Marion was able to ask a 
question which she greatly desired to have answered. 

“This letter is from New Zealand,” said she, 
“ And I fancied that you told me the boys were in 
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America; is ‘Mr. Brine? Mr. Bryan Kennedy, and 
is Terence with him ?” 

“ He is, dear; sure an’ they did; an’ it is that 
same, glory be to God, and wonderful it is that He 
should have brocht them together, so far away, 
them that was childhre together here in Glen Fern. 
Sure, when Terence went to Amerikay, it’s little I 
thocht upon it.” 

“To America!” repeated Marion, really want- 
ing to make it out. 

“Sure, an’ isn’t New Zealand in Amerikay, 
dear?” asked Peggy, seeing that she was puzzled. 
“T thocht what wasn’t Ireland or England was 
mostly Amerikay, but maybe I’m wrong.” 

The riddle was explained, and Marion was glad 
to think that Bryan’s kind heart had prompted this 
recollection of duty in Terence; under such a 
master this one of “the boys” would at least, she 
hoped, repay his good old stepmother with grati- 
tude, for all her care and exertion. She could now 
enter into Peggy’s raptures with a secret feeling of 
pleasure on her own account, as though she had a 
share in causing them; Bryan had prompted the 
letter, she had read it, and there was something _ 
very sweet to her in the thought of their being 
joined together in this little work of charity though 
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half the globe was between them. She suffered 
Peggy to wear her ecstasy completely out, and did 
not feel at all weary when the process was at length 
finished. Then she recurred to another topic of 
interest, on which she had resolved to touch this 
morning, and to which she began her approach 
rather artfully. 

“ Mr. Bryan is not very like his father,” observ- 
ed she, “though he has the same figure and eyes; 
is he at all like his aunt 2” 

“Ts it the young mistress—the heavens be her 
bed!” cried Peggy; “Och, then he was! did ye 
notice his mouth, Miss Durward 2?” 

“T remember it,” answered Marion, feeling her- 
self blush. 

“ Well then ’tis as like hers as one rosebud is to 
another. Och she had the bricht kind smile, an’ 
the voice like a bird spakin’ to ye, just like he has! 
Och my dear! that she should come to trouble !” 

“And what was the trouble, Peggy?” asked 
Marion, drawing nearer to her friend; “why did 
she never come back to Glen Fern after her mar- 
riage ?” 

“Tt was the masther, dear,” said the old woman 
confidentially. “ Faix he was the hard man to her, 
he couldna pardon, and sore, sore wud his heart. be 
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if God did by him as he did by her, but God has 
pity.” 

“But what was there to pardon?” inquired 
Marion, trembling. 

“Ye see,” said Peggy, “he bade her see him 
nae more—that was Captain Harcourt—an’ how 
could he think to bind the young heart wi’ a word, 
that was as free an’ as quick as a river in sum- 
mertime? Sure ’twas he brocht them together 
first, and when they two wor one, barrin’ the 
ring, he couldna just step atween them an’ bid - 
them be two agin! It couldna be, dear. I mind 
Captain Harcourt well—tall and bonny he was, 
and he had a tongue that could wile the locks off 
the doors, let alone the love out o’ the young 
hearts; but there was that in his eye I couldna 
thole, an’ sad was I when he wiled the sweet lily 
from our Glen Fern. Sad wud I ha’ been even if 
the brother’s blessin’ had gone wi’ her—but he 
away, an’ she in a far land wi’ neither kith nor 
kin to say God speed her, but just the ould clerk 
an’ the sarvant maid to set their hands till’t; 
there couldna be a blessin’ there, dear, and a curse 
there wor.” 

“Then,” said Marion, who had. listened with 
breathless anxiety, trying to gather up the frag- 
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ments of the story ; “my—that is Miss Kennedy 
married privately.— Was it in England ?” 

“Tt was, dear, an’ she came back to Glen Fern 
a wife, tho’ none kenned it. The masther was away, 
an’ she waited awhile for him, but she couldna face 
him—and that same day he came back, she fled wi’ 
her husband. They stayed one day in Ballynakilty, 
and she wrote, but he wouldna be at peace wi’ her, 
and so they went far away, and my prayers wi’ 
them, but it is little the likes o’ me can do in prayer. 
They say he was bad to her, dear,” added the old 
woman, sinking her voice, and looking awfully at 
Marion as though she were telling something too 
dreadful to be believed; an’ it’s my belief he had 


_it in him; but he had her love, an’ she bore wi’ 


him. Her life wud ha’ seemed a small thing to 
cover his shame, I ken that, an’ the heart that loves 
God or man is strong at all times. An’ they say 
the Masther wrote once, an’ said wud she come back, 
Glen Fern wor open, an’ he ready, an’ a’ should be 
forgiven, an’ nothing named to her agin, But she 
wudna lave him—an’ by my trogues the Masther 
was mad to think it, or may be ’tis just blind he 
wor, for ye see his eyes didna open in his youth, 
and he’s ould now, more’s the pity.” 
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“And did he never forgive her?” exclaimed 
Marion in horror. 

“He did not,” replied Peggy; “an’ he took 
down the picture o’ her that hanged by his own in 
the big hall—wi’ all her bricht hair about her face, 
an’ the sweet word on her lips, an’ the true look in 
her eyes just like life—an’ ’twas thocht he burned 
it, for twas never seen more* But he didna burn 
it, dear. I ken them that saw where he put it. It 
hangs in his own dressing-room wi’ a great paintin’- 
over it, o’ cows sittin’ on a hill side in the summer, 
an’ the sun goin’ down warm ‘an’ red—but if you 
lift that up, you'll see Miss Marion’s bonny face 
ahint it, an’ it’s my thinkin’ that the masther lifts 
it when he kens there’s no eye to see him.” - 

Marion felt that she could stand no more just 
then; she feared to betray herself, and certainly 
she had gathered enough to feed many an after- 
musing. So she wished Peggy good-afternoon, 
and, promising to send a stock of little comforts 
before nightfall, departed, followed as usual by a 
tempest of thanks and farewells. She was in so 
deep a reverie when she reached her own gates that 
she passed Horace without seeing him—his voice, 
calling to her in a tone of surprise, was the first 
notice she received of his presence. She turned 
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and joined him just as he was parting from a 
miserable-looking woman, who sat in a ditch by the 
roadside, with a perfect colony of half naked chil- 
dren about and upon her knees, and who took leave 
of Horace with so cordial a blessing that one could 
not doubt she had derived some substantial benefit 
from her interview with him. He looked disturbed. 
“ A sad case, Marion, asad case!” said he; “that 
is poor Hannah Davis, of whom I was speaking to 
you the other day, who married against her father’s 
will—she is a widow now, but he can’t be per- 
suaded to forgive her—and so, though he is one of 
the richest farmers in Glen Fern (speaking by 
comparison of course), there is no help for her, and 
she must go to the workhouse. I have relieved 
her again, but it must be for the last time ; I could 
not refuse her at this hour of the day, though I had 
said I would give her no more, for I know it is only 
helping to keep her and her children in utter 
wretchedness, and to lead them to ruin in the end. 
I have quite failed in an effort to touch the father 
—it is strange how strong resentments are among 
this warm-hearted people.” 

To Horace’s infinite amazement, Marion, instead 
of replying to him, burst into tears. She was sur- 
prised at herself, but she could not help it. Her 
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heart was full of her mother, and the little tale of. 
disobedience and sorrow and wrath which Horace 
had just related had so many points of contact with 
the history upon which she was meditating, that 
she was completely overcome. She hastened to 
speak as soon as she possibly could, and to assure 
her distressed companion—who had even more 
than the ordinary masculine horror of a woman’s 
tears—that nothing was the matter. And then, 
when recovered composure enabled her to recount 
the morning’s discoveries, they hada theme for 
much grave and tender discussion together. 
Horace did not deny that he feared Captain 
Durward, or Harcourt, had been a bad husband, 
and they passed quickly from so painful a subject to 
the particulars of their mother’s life, now for the 
first time revealed. Marion was eager to hear 
Horace’s recollections of her character, which tal- 
lied exactly with the impression derived from Peggy, 
though so many years had intervened. He remem- 
bered how quickly, even after her long discipline of 
trial and trouble, she would pass from tears to 
smiles; her emotions seeming to be as keen and as 
little repressed as those of childhood. He remem- 
bered her great beauty, and how he had once sur- 
prised her without the widow’s cap which she usu- 
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ally wore, and she, not perhaps displeased at the boy’s 
outcry of astonishment at her “ beautiful gold hair,” 
had removed the comb and shaken it about her 
shoulders in a cloud of shining curls—and then how 
quietly and how sorrowfully she had bound it up 
again, and replaced the close, sombre covering, 
checking his remonstrances almost with anger, as 
though indignant that he should have made her 
forget for a moment: She had never mentioned 
that she was an Irish woman, but he fancied that 
he could recollect a slight peculiarity of accent 
which lingered still after so many years absence 
from the country—a dwelling on the vowels and a 
kind of sostenuto tone which in his boyish estima- 
tion was perfect music. When he spoke of the 
“cloud of shining curls.” Marion recalled Peggy’s 
description of the portrait, and oh! how she longed 
for the privilege of looking at it. This portrait 
was the only thing which kept her from really hating 
Mr. Kennedy; but her romantic fancy, as well as 
her heart, was touched by the thought of his 
secretly preserving it, as a solitary enjoyment, per- 
haps too as a source of regret and self-reproach ; 
and this possibility well-nigh restored her to charity 
with him. 

Horace remembered, too, an old album of his 
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mother’s containing a water-colour sketch, to which 
he had always believed that some mystery was at- 
tached. It was a wood scene, with a broken gate, 
beyond which, a glimpse of the sea-coast was visi- 
ble; and when Mrs. Durward was exhibiting the 
album to her little boy, she always passed by this 
particular page without a word of explanation. 
That very day, in returning from Glen Fern, he 
had come unexpectedly upon the spot, and recog- 
nised it in an instant. He could not tell Marion 
this little incident without a degree of emotion, to 
which it may be believed that she fully responded. 
He did not know what had become of the sketch ; 
it vanished from the album one day after he had 
been indiscreet enough to break through the inex- 
plicable awe which had till then kept him silent 
about it, and to inquire its subject and history— 
and he had never found it among his mother’s pa- 
pers. Was it a mere chance reminiscence of Glen 
Fern, scrupulously preserved because such relics 
were so few in number—or was it indeed the pic- 
ture of a favourite and familiar spot often visited 
and fondly remembered? They liked to think the 
latter, and persuaded themselves that it was the 
more probable supposition of the two. On the 
bank beside that broken gate, perhaps, she had of- 
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ten sat to see the moon rise out of that far off sea 
and shower her crystal light upon its waters, like 
a good deed irradiating the heart from which it has 
issued. There, perhaps, her brother had often lin- 
gered with her, before any cloud had come upon 
their affections,—there, perhaps, he might some- 
times pause now, and deplore, if he did not regret, 
the past. “ You will take me there to-morrow, 
dearest’ Horace?” ‘said Marion, falteringly. And 
Horace promised. 

It had been an exciting day, and Marion was 
glad to have an hour or two of perfect solitude and 
repose, when Horace went to his evening class. 
She fancied there was a slight look of reluctance 
on his face, as though he would rather have stayed 
to remember and conjecture with her; but if there 
were any such feeling in his heart, the only outward 
result was, that he was more than commonly earnest 
in his lecture, and prolonged it at least ten minutes 
beyond the fixed time. He hoped much from these 
evening classes, and hitherto they had not disap- 
pointed him. He could now begin to see that there 
was considerable progress in religious knowledge, 
but he saw with far greater satisfaction, or fancied 
that he saw, that a deep genuine interest in the 
subject for its own sake, was beginning to awaken. 
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He bestowed much reflection upon the manner and 
arrangement of the explanatory lecture with which 
he generally wound up the evening’s course, and 
sometimes thought, with some amusement, how 
much surprised his former Rector would have been 
if he could have heard it. Whether the subject 
were an article on Faith, a moral precept, or a his- 
torical incident, he pursued somewhat the same 
course ; illustrating his argument or his narration, 
as he proceeded, by an abundance of images drawn 
from the natural objects around, or from the daily 
employments of the congregation ; embodying his 
meaning in brief parables or allegories, invented for 
the occasion, and carefully explained and enforced— 
sometimes even venturing upon one of a humorous 
character, where the theme to be paraphrased or 
the error to be exposed was not of so solemn a kind 
as to make him shrink from the irreverence. Thus 
was he wont to fix and and charm the attention of 
his auditors; and the smile of delighted intelli- 
gence which broke over many a face, before uplifted 
in bewildered attention, when the garment of para- 
ble was suddenly drawn aside and the fact revealed 
was sufficient proof that he had not mistaken his 
weapons. 


On his return he found Marion refreshed, and 
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ready for conversation, but the hour was late, and 
he did not encourage her to prolong it. One ques- 
tion, however, he was anxious to ask, on a subject 
which had been suggested to him by some of Mr. 
Kennedy’s words that morning. - 

“ Marion, did Bryan ever tell you the cause of 
his disagreement with his father? I always shrank 
from asking him, though he once or twice alluded 
to it, almost as if he wished me to do so—perhaps 
he told you.” 

“Yes,” replied Marion, casting down her eyes 
as she noted the emphasis upon the last word. 

* Well, love—and may I know ?” 

“Bryan told me because he had been wrong,” 
said Marion; “and he was afraid that if I did 
not know the truth, I should blame his father. 
But it was no wrong in itself—though of course, 
under the circumstances, it was a fault—but I 
think you would scarcely have wished Bryan 
to do otherwise. Mr. Kennedy made him give 
three promises when he went to college—never to 
play at cards for money, never to be security for 
any friend, and never to conceal a bill or a debt 
from his father. Bryan gave them quite easily— 
he had no taste for gambling—and you know he 
was so frank, he would have been sure always to 
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tell his father his faults more scrupulously than 
anything else. But—I hope you won’t think it 
very wrong—he was tempted to break the second 
promise. A friend was in the utmost distress, and 
begged and entreated him—and Byran could not 
bear to say no. He could not ask his father, 
because it was his friend’s secret, so he satisfied 
himself by thinking that if Mr. Kennedy could 
have known the circumstances, he would have been 
sure to consent. But this friend turned out very 
badly, and Bryan had to pay the money—and as 
he had not enough of his own, he was obliged to 
tell his father, in order to keep his other promise. 
It was a great deal—I don’t know how much, and 
Mr. Kennedy was dreadfully angry. He said 
Bryan had deceived him, and that no possible 
circumstances could justify breaking a promise, and 
he only consented to pay the money if Bryan 
would agree to emigrate, instead of taking orders. 
You know he always wished to be a clergyman ; but 
I believe Mr. Kennedy never cordially approved 
the idea. Poor Bryan condemned himself, and 
would have done anything to be forgiven, so he 
‘agreed directly. But what made him so very un- 
happy, was—” and here Marion’s voice began to 
tremble like an aspen leaf, “that his father was 
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cold to the last, and parted from him without any 
real forgiveness. Bryan thinks of nothing but 
returning—and I do believe, Horace, that Mr 
Kennedy fixed upon the emigration scheme as a 
kind of punishment, because he knew how Bryan 
loved Ireland.” 

“JT think it is quite possible,” said Horace, 
thoughtfully. “I wonder whether any memory Of 
this was in his mind when he said, in such an ada- 
mantine kind of way this morning, that no rule 
should ever be broken.” 

“ But you don’t think, Bryan so very much to 
blame, do you, Horace?” asked Marion. She 
lifted to Horace’s face such a pair of glistening 
pleading eyes, that he must have been as adaman- 
tine as Mr. Kennedy himself if he could have said 
yes. He therefore made as decent an apology for 
Bryan as he could, and while gently reminding Ma- 
rion that a promise once given ought never to be 
broken, unless the keeping it should involve actual 
sin, he said so much of Bryan’s high principle and 
honest self-condemnation, of the strength of the 
temptation to a kindly and generous nature, and of 
the certainty that the lesson would’ never need 
repetition, that shé was almost satisfied. “Do you 
know, Horace,” asked she after a pause, not unwill- 

Q* 
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ing to change-the subject, “where mama was mar- 
ried? Was it at Ballynakilty 2” 

“ No,” he answered, “I learned thus much from 
Mrs. Horosky. She was staying in England ; she 
had been sent to some friend’s house to forget Cap- 
tain Harcourt, but he followed her there. He 
joined her on her way home; and they were married 
a some English town or village, but I do not know 
where. It was after she arrived at Glen Fern, un- 
certain, I suppose, what course to pursue, that her 


courage failed her, and she could not make up her. 


mind to encounter her brother in person. But 
Marion, love, you look pale and weary, don’t let us 
begin these agitating topics again. Good-night.” 
Two days after this, Marion had the happiness 
of reading with Horace a letter from Bryan to the 
latter, It came by the same ship as Terence’s 
epistle to Peggy, but was addressed to Wardchester, 
and forwarded thence to Glen Fern. It was bright 
with all the eloquence of affection, and full of sweet, 
double-tongued messages to Marion. Many and 
many an allusion to Glen Fern was there, and 
Marion rejoiced as she thought of his delight when 
he should hear that Glen Fern was now their home. 
He must know it by this time, for Horace had 
written immediately after their arrival. Bryan pe 


_— 
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scribed his farm and his new life, and seemed try- 
ing to be energetic and happy, yet it was quite 
evident that his real happiness was in so far a 
future, that it looked too hazy to be comfortably 
distinguished and contemplated. But he was doing 
his best to attain it, and that was a great point. 
In the postscript he said*that he should look very 
anxiously for a letter from Glen Fern, but did not 
know whether his father meant to write. Marion 
looked very anxiously on her part into Mr. Kennedy’s 
face, when she happened to see him a day or two 
afterwards, leaning over his garden gate as she 
passed; and she told Horace on her return, that 
she thought his eyes had rather a softer expression 
than usual, and she was nearly#sure that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Bryan, and that he intended to 


answer it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


bell 
THE SECOND OF THE THREE CHRISTMAS DaYS. 


Wuar sound along the twilight thrills? 
What glory breaks on Judah’s hill ? 
Lo! Angels throng the gates of morn, 
With “ Hallelujah! Christ is born !” 


See where a Saint and Virgin keep 
Sweet vigil o’er a Babe asleep! 

We know Thee, helpless little one ! 
We know TheepGod’s Eternal Son! 


O! sleep a little while! We know 
Thou wakest to a life of woe; 

For us—to suffer scorn and guile, 

Pain, sorrow, death. O! sleep a while! 


Say, didst Thou see when thus at rest, 

In dreams upon Thy Mother’s breast, 

How we poor children, far away, 

Should sing Thy praise, this Christmas Day ? 


And didst Thou, Holy Saviour, see 
How frail and sinful we should be? 
And had Thy prayer one tender tone, 
One tear of pity, all our own? 
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Our infant souls had leave to rest 
A moment on Thy loving breast, 
To win from that benignant Eye 
Some shadow of Its purity ; 


Then spake Thy Voice in mercy free, 
“Forbid them not to come to Me!” 

But we, since then, have gone astray 

Like lambs that miss their mountain way : 


And when that Voice shall pierce the gloom, 
With Peace to some—to others, Doom, 

We know not if Thine angel band 

Shall gather us to Thy right hand ; 


Oh, when, in love, we would draw near, 
But, haying sinn’d, shrink back in fear, 
Still let Thy greeting, Saviour, be 
“Forbid them not to come to Me !”* 


The young voices of the children came sweetly 
and clearly through the keen morning air to Mr. 
Kennedy’s window, wakening him as he assuredly _ 
had never before been wakened on a Christmas-day 
at Glen Fern. The simple words of their hymn 
were plainly distinguishable when he raised him- 
self upon his elbow to listen, and he listened 
patiently and attentively till they came to an end. 


* This Hymn has been set to music by W. Grattann, 
Esq., and published by Campbell, Ransford & Co., 53 New 
Bond Street. It has an accompaniment for organ or piano- 
forte, and is specially adapted for children’s voices. 
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Whether the echo of some forgotten music in his 
own far-off childhood mingled faintly with the 
strain, who shall say? but certainly the smile 
which flitted across his lips had more of melancholy 
than of scorn. The last note of the melody was 
followed by a brief pause, and then came a many- 
voiced and most unmelodious shout, making the 
panes of the old window-frames rattle again. “A 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year to the 
Masther !” Apparently the shouters relished this 
part of the business nota little, for they repeated 
it again and again, till a laughing voice called out 
to them that they had done enough, and then they 
wound up with a cheer that might have shaken the 
woods down. Wrapping a dressing-gown about 
him, the old gentleman peeped from behind the 
window curtain, a little ashamed perhaps of taking 
any interest in the matter. Such a motley group 
as he looked upon does not often assemble for the 
performance of sacred music. Children of all 
shapes and sizes, from the clumsy bashfulness of 
fourteen or fifteen, down to the pretty terrors of the 
wee toddling things who will laugh at you when 
you are at a safe distance, but shriek and cling to 
their protectors if you venture within arm’s length 
of them—costumes of every variety, but all attempt- 
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ing a kind of Sabbath spruceness, and so predomi- 
nated over by respectable red shawls, that you 
might fancy it was the only garment ever sold new 
in Glen Fern—the whole juvenile population of the 
place seemed to be clustered together before the 
house-door, with all their faces up-turned, and all 
their mouths wide open; fresh from one chorus of 
hallooing, and ready for another at the slightest 
hint. The first little glimpse of Mr. Kennedy was 
enough, and they broke out again with their ob- 
streperous good wishes of “a merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year;” all the boys who had caps 
waving them, and those who had not, together 
with the girls, plucking out of their bosoms the 
gay holly sprigs with which they were decorated, 
and waving them on high among the caps. No 
language can give an idea of the violence with 
which they did it all; a kind of uniformity was 
produced by the intense anxiety of each individual 
to be first, and last, and loudest; there could not 
be much inequality when all lungs were stretched 
to the utmost, and all arms waved to the farthest— 
and so the schoolmaster and mistress, who had 
come with the delusive idea of marshalling the 
troop, resigned themselves to their degradation with 
scarcely a struggle, and followed, instead of leading. 
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All the native Irish glee of these children was 
aroused and let loose, and surely the contrast was 
touching between this brief exhibition of what 
Nature meant them to be, and the pale faces, 
scanty clothing, and too frequently stunted growth 
which explained most clearly why their every-day 
selves were so far from carrying out her intentions. 

Horace and Marion were standing some way 
apart, not exactly intending to be caught. Marion 
had begged so very hard to be permitted to accom- 
pany the expedition for which she had been pre- 
paring so long, that Horace could not refuse her. 
She slipped behind a tree when she saw Mr. Ken- 
nedy throw up the window, and Horace advanced, 
taking off his hat. 

“ My choir is rather vociferous,” said he, laugh- 
ing. “I hope you will forgive us for disturbing 
you so unceremoniously, and lay it all to our good- 
will.” 

“Thank you!” replied the old gentleman, shortly 
but not ungraciously. “It’s rather too cold to 
bandy compliments.” Have your young fry break- 
fasted 2” 

“ Once, I believe,” said Horace. 

“Humph! I suppose you think they wouldn't 
tire of breakfasting any sooner than of shouting. 
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Here, you little rascals, go round to the kitchen- 
door, and ask the cook to give you anything she 
ean find,—meal and milk, potatoes and point, I dare 
say she can make out something for-you. Perhaps 
Mr. Durward won’t think it too much trouble to 
speak a word to her for you.” 

“ Oh ! with the greatest pleasure,” cried Horace. 
“ We'll call it a luncheon, and they will’ have 
plenty of time to enjoy it before they come up to 
the school-house for my nine o’clock prayers. 
(Horace was glad to introduce this little bit of 
information, without obtruding it.) But just look 
at their faces, sir! They are holding their breaths 
to keep in the one more cheer they mean to give 
you when I have done speaking. Now then, 
children.” 

Horace looked as if he was a good deal inclined 
not only to signal the cheer, but to join in it; but 
he thought better of the matter, and abstained. 

“ Ah! well, there, that’s enough,” said Mr. 
Kennedy smiling, but shutting the window rather 
hastily, and withdrawing with a nod to Horace, 
as the deafening shout ceased, and was exchanged 
for the quick patter of multitudinous feet rushing 
round into the yard. 

Horace rejoined Marion in a few minutes. She 
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had wandered away to the broken gate, and was 
waiting for him there. She thought she could 
never weary of that view, and could almost have 
fancied it more beautiful in its winter garb, than in 
all the golden light and clear luxuriance of sum- 
mer. The pure, motionless, blue sky, seemed to 
lift itself so far from the level waters, there was 
no melting distance, no mysterious interchange of 
sea and cloud; the dark fir masses lay distinct 
and heavy upon the sides of the hard, glittering 
mountains, whose farthest tops were covered with 
a smooth, opaque screen of white; all was definite 
as sculpture, severe and calm as truth. A sudden 
awe fell upon Marion as she thought what if this 
clear, cold, unsparing light, wherein earth looks so 
beautiful, were to fall but for a moment upon the 
life within? What heart could look upon its own 
thoughts—thus defined, detached, projected—and 
live ? ; 

“JT suppose he thinks us exceedingly absurd,” 
said Horace, pursuing his own reflections, as he 
joined his sister; “and yet, Marion, I call this 
a dittle triumph. I think he was certainly a Little 
interested and touched.” 

“OQ! Horace, dear!” cried Marion, “do you 
know, all those rags and bare feet looked so pitiful 
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that I didn’t enjoy it half so much as I expected. 
I thought I was used to it by this time; but it all 
struck me to-day as if I were seeing it for the first 
time, and I could only console myself by looking 
forward to next Christmas, when we shall not have 
to give blankets away, and so shall be able, I 
hope, to clothe them all, and give them shoes and 
stockings.” 

“Don’t waste your compassion on them just 
now,” he replied ; “a more happily unconscious set 
of little sufferers never was seen. The pitiable 
person is the cook, who has to find extempore 
breakfasts for them all. Take my word for it, 
any one of those little, bare-footed, grinning urchins 
is an enviable human being this Christmas-day, 
compared with the master of Glen Fern, who sits 
alone in his old age, having made his solitude for 
himself.” 

They walked briskly home, happy, but rather 
silent in the abundance of their Christmas thoughts. 
Marion was charmed to find a letter for Peggy on 
the breakfast-table, directed in Bryan’s well-known 
handwriting ; she made Horace promise to accom- 
pany her after service to the “wee hooss,” that 
they might deliver it in person. They went early 
to the school-house, and were pleased with the 
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daylight effect of the arrangements which they 
had made on the previous evening; the walls were 
garlanded and festooned with holly and other ever- 
greens; and a star of holly only—the centre being 
marked by a little cluster of Christmas roses, 
whose white petals contrasted beautifully with the 
scarlet. berries—adorned. the front of the school- 
master’s desk—Horace’s temporary reading-pew 
and pulpit. Marion had begged for a cross, but, 
alas! that holiest and simplest Symbol of our 
Faith has been too long looked upon as a party 
badge in Ireland to be used without desecration, 
and she had been obliged to abandon her wish. 
She stood in the doorway, contemplating for a few 
minutes the room to which she had tried so hard to 
give somewhat of a church-like effect, and then 
turning to Horace, whispered, “When will it be 
real?” The question seemed obscure; but the 
same thought was so vividly present to his own 
mind that he understood it at once, and -answered 
with a smile and a sigh. As he moved up to his 
place, he observed,— 

“We do make some little sacrifice to our people 
to-day, Marion; our Christmas services seem poor 
and cold without the Altar.” 
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“But the day will come, please God,” replied 
Marion fervently. 

As they had anticipated, there was a far larger 
congregation than the room could hold, and the 
door and the windows were crowded with eager 
listeners. Horace had done all in his power to 
secure something of its due festal character to the 
service; he had carefully trained a select class of 
his boys to lead the responses, and to sing the 
prayer-book hymns, and he was pleased to find 
that many of their elders joined them. His 
heart was very full as he looked round upon his 
little flock, inwardly praying for them, that the 
devotion and reverence which were impressed 
on almost every face might not pass away with 
the occasion which had inspired them. His 
sermon was short and simple; but his whole soul 
was in the words, and if he could have hoped to 
affect his audience as deeply as he was himself 
affected, he might indeed have rejoiced. Briefly 
alluding to the glorious theme which ,the day 
brought before them, touching reverently the 
solemn and mysterious doctrine which it involved, 
he passed to the burthen of the angel’s song, and 
preached “ Peace and good-will towards men ;” or, 
as it is yet more beautifully rendered, “love to 
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men of love.” He spoke of forbearance and for- 
giveness, of bearing each other’s burdens, and 
labouring for each other’s welfare, not so much 
as duties to be fulfilled, but as the happy, holy 
offering, which thankful hearts were permitted to 
bring to Him who was that day born that He 
might die for them. He drew before them the 
brightest and clearest picture that words could 
accomplish of the love and pity of their Lord, and 
then bade each man look to his own house and his 
own heart, and say what spectacle that merciful Lord 
was beholding there. He spoke of the comfort and 
privilege of being freed from the service of sin, of 
help to those who were fallen, and pardon to those 
who repented, and he bade such as were not them- 
selves in any grievous fault, bethink them how the 
sins they saw around them were so many opportu- 
nities for them to show their love to their brethren, 
as a token of their gratitude to their Lord. What 
service so sweet could they render to Him as that 
of leading back one wanderer into His fold, or 
binding up one bruised and broken heart? Then— 
with a few earnest but hopeful words about the 
coming year, pointing out what were the changes 
which each in his measure might labour to bring 
about in their little society, and how joyful would 
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be the gathering next Christmas, if each could see 
and feel that he had so laboured—he gave the fare- 
well blessing, and dismissed them. 

He remained some minutes after they had left 
the schovl-house ; he felt that he needed a little - 
repose before the later duties of the day commenced, 
and he did not want to be beset by companions with 
whose inexhaustible conversationable powers he was 
well acquainted, on his way home. When they 
seemed to be all dispersed, he issued forth with 
Marion on his arm; but they had not advanced 
far before shes called his attention to a man who 
was lingering near, evidently most anxious to be 
encouraged to speak, yet too bashful to take the 
first step. He was a decent-looking, elderly man, 
with no appearance of poverty; in his long, blue, 
Sunday coat and bright buttons, he looked almost 
like a gentleman; could Marion have seen him in 
his working costume, she certainly would not have 
recognised him. He touched his hat whenever 
she looked towards him, and now, detecting in an 
instant that she was pointing him out to Horace, he 
made bold to come decidedly forward. 

“ Oh, is it you, Nowlan?” said Horace, kindly, 
but rather gravely; ‘‘I wish you a happy Christ- 


mas.” 
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“ An’ the same to your Reverence, an’ many 
of them, an’ may they all be spent at Glen Fern! 
Sure that’s the good prayer for us any way. But 
I’m wanting to spake a word to your Reverence.” 

“This is not a day for business you know, Now- 
lan,” observed Horace. 

“Tt is not sir; but it’s heavy on my mind, and 
I'll have no rest till it’s off. An’ I won't kape 
your Reverence, only just to say that there’s work 
for the eldest at the big house, an’ the second 
eldest can herd the cows, an’ though it’s hard 
times, sure they’re my own blood, ‘an’ I can find 
enough for them, an’ so if Hannah likes to come 
home agin an’ bring her barnes with her, she can 
come an’ I'll forgive her.” 

The meaning broke upon Horace with these last 
words, for the former part of the sentence had 
utterly puzzled and confused him. His eyes filled 
with tears as he involuntarily grasped the man’s 
hand and said,— 

“My friend, you need not wish me a happy 
Christmas, you have given it me. God bless 
you!” 

“Well, sir, an’ it’s yourself that done it,” re- 
plied Nowlan, returning the pressure with a kind 
of sob; “the words you were spakin’ in my house 
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two months agone have been cold and bitter in my 
heart till now; an’ when you were tellin’ about the 
day, an’ biddin’ us mind what a blessin’ came on 
it, an’ saying what we must do, they turned warm 
and strong that minute; an’ I thocht—TI thocht,” 
he continued, his voice faltering as his emotion 
- deepened, “that if we must forgive our enemies 
for His sake, sure it would be only nachure to 
forgive our own childhre!” He turned away as 
he said these words, ashamed to show his agitation, 
and strode back to Glen Fern with rapid steps. 

Marion’s ready tears were flowing fast, and it 
was some little while before Horace spoke. “ To 
reap so soon !” were then his only words. “ What 
infinite bounty !” 

How happy they were, sitting opposite to each 
other at their little dining-table that day! How 
pretty the room was with its evergreen decorations, 
and its blazing peat fire, and the glorious prospect 
from its two cheerful windows! Surely the silver 
cliffs had never before looked so stately and so 
beautiful, nor the wide waters so fresh and so 
joyous, nor the overarching sky so blue, so stain- 
less, so beneficent. Surely Marion must have been 
blind all her life, that with all her adoration and 
admiration of Horace, she had never till now really 

10 
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appreciated him: never felt as keenly as she did 
now, how utterly and immeasurably above com- 
parison with any other created being he was! And 
Horace—how was it, that though he had always 
considered his sister one of the best, prettiest, 
sweetest, most loveable little creatures in the 
world, it was only today that he felt properly 
how exquisitely lovely, and how unapproachably 
good she was? Their hearts were so full of joy 
and thankfulness, that it was quite a relief to say 
grace, and if they had followed their impulses, 
they would have been saying it every moment, not 
for meat and drink only, but for everything in life. 
We speak of such moods as too highly strung and 
enthusiastic to last, because we know that they are 
transient, and we say, and perchance say truly, that 
it is not in human nature to retain them as a habit. 
God help poor human nature! Do you think it is 
our momentary enthusiasm, or our daily earth-bound 
soberness, which seems most rational in the eyes of 
our angel watchers ? 

“ And now we are going to Peggy,” said Marion, 
as she rose from table. 
“You will be tired to death, my dearest child,” 
replied her brother; “now remember, I will not 
allow you to come, to the afternoon prayers. When 
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you return from Peggy’s, you must take a short 
time of absolute rest, before you get ready for the 
evening. As it is, your Feast-day is a day of very 
hard work; four miles, or nearly four miles before 
breakfast ; then two, to church and back again; and 
now up the hill to Peggy, to say nothing of inward 
excitements and their consequent fatigue.” 

“QO! nonsense,” cried Marion, “I am as strong 
as a lion, and as fresh as a daisy. And as to what 
you call inward excitements, they are as refreshing 
as a glass of champagne. But why do you say 
you—are not you coming with me ?” 

“ No, no,’ he answered. “I shall have just time 
to ride your pony to Ballynakilty and back; I must 
take Hannah her message. That poor heart must 
have its Christmas tidings; it would seem a sin to 
let her lie down to night without knowing that she 
is forgiven. And I really can’t make up my mind 
to let any one tell her but myself.” 

Marion had not a word to say against this, but 
she thought her fears for Horace’s strength far more 
reasonable than any which he entertained on her 
account. He did not listen to them, however, re- 
minding her of the contrast between the dark, 
smoky alleys and foul cellars of Wardchester, and 
these free, fresh, airy mountains; “ Why, I could do 
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two days’ work in one there,” he said, and in truth 
the vigour and bloom which he had gained in the 
last six months, certainly not of sa seemed to 
justify the assertion. 

When Marion laid her hand on®Peggy’s door- 
latch, she was rather annoyed at hearing a burst of 
chuckling laughter within the “wee hooss.” “I 
wanted to have her all to myself,” thought she, “and 
now I suppose she has got a Christmas party.” On 
entering, however, she found the old woman quite 
alone, and she could not help looking about her to 
see if there was any possible exit by which her 
companion had vanished. The mystery was soon 
explained, for Peggy greeted her with a kind of 
shout, and pointed to the piece of beef which she 
had just removed from her saucepan to her three- 
legged stool, and round which she was ranging a 
goodly garnish of potatoes, with a fresh burst of 
laughter, which for a moment took the place of 
articulate speech. 

“Sure an’ it’s little I thocht I’d ever see this!” 
cried she, as soon as she could, “an the wee hooss 
is won’ering at what’s in it, an’ it’s grand I am this 
day. Well, well! This is Christmas! an’ may He 
that gave us the first Christmas, reward you an’ the 
minister for tachin’ us how to be happy! An’ may 
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every day be a Christmas-day to you, dear—an’ 
the last (which I'll not live to see, God be thankit) 
most of all!” 

Bryan’s letter wound her up to just the pitch of 
exultation and thankfulness which might have been 
anticipated. Marion insisted upon her eating her 
dinner while she read it aloud, and she thought in 
her heart that her own Christmas treat was at 
least as good as Peggy’s. How she dwelt upon 
all it’s kind and pleasant words; and delighted in 
fancying Horace’s’smile of approval when she should 
report them! She admired Bryan for writing it 
nearly as much as Peggy did herself, and quite 
rejoiced that the positive intelligence of Terence’s 
welldoing and of the sovereign which was lying for 
Peggy at the Aughnakilty post-office, gave her a 
subject for congratulation which might work off her 
superfluous delight. 

“ An’ sure ye’ll not go without tastin’ the bafe !” 
was Peggy’s exclamation at the first pause, “it’s a 
party I’ve got, an’ a dinner [’m' givin’, an’ ye’ll not 
turn your back on it! By my trogues!” she added, 
with a new burst of laughing, as Marion smilingly 
lifted a morsel of meat and potato to her lips, “this 
is the fine sight! An’ a blessin’ will be on every bit 
and sup I take here from this time forth !” 
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Marion secretly thought it was as well that 
Horace was not with her, for she doubted whether 
he could have made up his mind to “taste the 
bafe ;” at any rate, she was sure it would have 
been an act of penance, fitter for a fast than a 
festival. The hands with which poor dear Peggy 
had taken it out of the saucepan were rather con- 
spicuously dirty, and the knife with which (using 
her thumb and finger for a fork) she had made an 
effort to carve for Marion, who was luckily able to 
produce asmall penknife of her own as a substitute, 
matched them too nearly to be very appetizing. 
One of those outbreaks of humility, so characteristic 
of the Irish poor, who with all their rags and filth 
seem to have such a strange perception of refine- 
ment, and with all their pride and freedom, such a 
profound sense of the superiority of a real lady or 
gentleman, came over her when Marion had actually 
swallowed the mouthful. : 

“No, dear, no!” she cried. “Sure it’s not fit 
for the likes o’ ye, and it’s mad I wor axin’ ye! But 
ye did it, an’ I'll never forget it! Sure an’ if they 
kape a place in heaven for the rale ladies, it’s you 
will be in it! Och, my dear! (a favourite ejaculation 
of Peggy’s, uttered with a pause upon each of the 
three words, and a kind of plaintive tenderness, 
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which must be heard to be appreciated) it’s strange 
and stupid I am, for I do’na ken what to say in my 
prayers for you and the minister ; I just say your 
names only, and they seem to hold as mnch as my 
heart when it’s fullest. But sure God kens your 
names well—Christian names they are, if ever there 
wor any—an’ He kens I’m thankful, when the 
power to tell Him so’s wantin’ !” 

But we must hasten to the closing glories of 
the day. Nature seemed to have conspired with 
Horace and Marion to give Glen Fern a perfect 
specimen of Christmas. The darkness came softly 
down upon an atmosphere so still, and clear, and 
calm, that had it not been also cold, it would have 
been really oppressive. It seemed as though the 
winds were holding their breath, in order that the 
fairy Frost might execute her minutest and most 
ethereal fancy-work without disturbance. The 
great fire in the centre of the yard burned as 
steadily as if it had been sheltered by four imper- 
vious walls, and fostered by a tall chimney. Giles 
the footman, and Norah the housemaid, were so zeal- 
ous in their exertions that they required nothing 
but pruning, and even Moggy melted in the glow 
which her young master and mistress had diffused 
around them, and answered their kindly smiles with 
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a grin of sympathetic approval from beneath her 
crown of stiff white frills, which looked as though it 
had caught a fall of snow in some higher region 
than Drumgumberland. If so, it symbolized very 
exactly her own view of the cause of her superior 
primuess and soberness of heart. The fragrant 
coffee and the fair white bread were dealt liberally 
to the arriving guests, and wonderful indeed was 
the orderliness of the whole assembly. Horace 
need not have feared any scandal. Nothing but 
actual passion (we all know, alas! how fearfully 
that may be aroused) makes an Irish peasant forget 
his instinctive good breeding and his gratitude, and 
the same ragged outcast, who would, under a burning 
sense of wrong (how kindled, it is not for us to 
say,) shoot his landlord from behind a hedge, would. 
where he considered himself under obligation, scorn 
to misbehave himself before a gentleman—let alone 
the ladies. There was a ceaseless hum of voices, 
and a gay chorus of laughter, and a hearty cheer 
from time to time, but no quarrelling, and no obstre- 
perous riotousness. 

THE moment, however, was the moment of 
lighting the Christmas-tree. I must beg it to be 
clearly understood that there never was such a 
Christmas-tree before. Windsor Castle—pooh ! it 
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may be well enough in its way, but it was nothing 
to Drumgumberland. It had been Marion’s pet for 
weeks, and I hope you do not suppose that any- 
thing to which Marion gave her heart could fail of 
being perfection. It was at least eight feet high, 
erect and even, with the horizontal branches 
spreading in a succession of gradually diminishing 
circles from the base to the top, where a straight 
shoot supported the figure of a snow-white dove, 
her wings sprinkled with silver. Below this was a 
triple corona of white and scarlet tapers, supported 
by chains of gleaming white bugles—then came the 
body of the tree itself, with forty tapers, all red or 
white (no other colours look well),—and multitudes 
of little baskets of the gayest colours filled with 
cakes and bon-bons—and the sweetest wee fairies 
that ever were seen, spangled all over as fairies 
ought to be, and standing on tiptoe among the 
branches in all directions, the soles of their feet 
being so inconveniently heated by the taper-flames 
that they could not be expected to set them down 
flat—and glorious bunches of crystallized fruits 
which mustn’t be picked—and tempting almonds 
covered with gold-leaf, which would inevitably choke 
you—and oranges cruelly impaled upon wires in the 
background, oozing out their heart’s juice, drop by 
10* 
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drop unseen—and tiny butterflies triumphant upon 
invisible horse hairs, a great deal more natural than 
life—and everything you can think of that was 
beautiful and impossible—and then came the base, 
an artificial mound of moss and ivy, with a little 
cheval-de-frise of shining holly all around it—and the 
snuggest little green nests full of large white sugar- 
plums with almonds inside, just like real eggs— 
and hopeless little artificial birds perched upon the 
edges as if they had given up hatching in despair 
—and bright glow-worms among the moss with 
their miniature stars of real light—but how Marion 
made these glow-worms I will never confess, so it’s 
no use asking. You must not suppose that Marion 
had the preparation of the Christmas-tree all to her- 
self, as though it were a feminine work unworthy of 
the self-satisfied sex; Horace had been almost as 
busy about it as she was, and he took great credit 
to himself for several suggestions, and thought in 
his heart that if her hands were more skilful in the 
execution, he quite made up for it in his contriv- 
ances. It was he who invented an entirely new 
method of fixing the tapers; it was he who pro- 
posed butterflies (and criticised them most ruth- 
lessly when they were made, because he could not 
rub the down off their wings); it was he who first 
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thought of spangling the fairies. One memorable 
evening he spent more than two hours nearly flat 
upon his face among the birds’ nests, covering all 
the bald places in the artificial mound where the 
inverted milk-pail showed through, because he 
thought this part of the work would make Marion’s 
head ache. He even once, in speaking of it after- 
wards, seemed as if he were almost going to claim 
a little share in the glow-worms, but Marion cut 
him so very short that he never alluded to it again. 

OQ! the broad, bright staring faces of the chil- 
dren,as they were admitted by instalments into 
the room—such a monotony of amazement and 
delight. All came in, sheepish yet eager; and all, 
as their eyes first caught sight of the tree, gave 
the same start, the same blank, half-scared look, 
breaking into a grin of admiration, for the sake of 
which I suppose it was all done. And then they 
were marshalled in rows, and received their prizes, 
each child having a gentle word spoken in its ear, 
and a kind hand laid upon its head, to make the 
gift more valuable; and then they gathered around 
the tree and sang their Christmas hymn, Marion 
leading the young voices with her own sweet, rather 
tremulous tones, and surely there was nothing in- 
appropriate in her singing a child’s hymn on her 
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own behalf; and then, having gazed their fill, they 
were sent out into the yard to be satiated with 
coffee and white bread, while their elders came in 
by degrees to take their look at the Wonder of the 
World, and to be encouraged to make their quaint 
remarks upon the whole scene. And then—it was 
nearly an hour from the first lighting, and the 
tapers were burning low—Horace came out into 
the yard with Marion on his arm, to speak a few 
words, and to wish his friends good-night. Only a 
few bright, kind words, but he hoped they might 
not be forgotten. He told them that he wasdiving 
there to try to make them all better and happier, 
and that he looked to them, one and all, to help 
him in the attempt: that it had pleased God to 
give more money and more wisdom to him than 
to them, but that he wanted to use his advantages 
for their profit. Some things he might ask of them 
which they would, perhaps, think a little hard— 
some rules he would try to enforce which might 
seem a little stern—but he hoped that they would 
remember this happy Christmas meeting, and feel 
so sure that he loved them that they would trust 
him even when they did not quite understand him. 
And he hoped they would remember, and keep 
ever in their hearts, the reason of their joy at this 
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holy.season; that they would never forget how 
their Lord and his, came first among His children 
on this day, a little child Himself, and that He 
came in pity and in love. He would come again to 
each one of His children at the hour of death— 
Oh! might they all so live that that second coming 
should be as full of joy and peace to their souls 
as Christmas-day! And so he bade them farewell, 
thanking them for their becoming and orderly de- 
meanour, and there was no cheering now, for all 
hearts were touched, and they dispersed full of 
quiet thankfulness. And while they were depart- 
ing, the children assembled around the dying fire, 
and sang, in subdued voices, another little hymn, 
which Marion had taught them :— 


Oh! Saviour, pity all who weep, 
And, weeping, seek Thy feet! 
Thou givest Thy beloved sleep,— 
O! make it calm and sweet! 


Have mercy upon all who faint 
Along their upward way, 

Sore troubled by the lingering taint 
Of Adam’s sinful clay! 


Haye mercy upon all who strive 
In fear, for daily bread, 

The poor man’s drooping strength revive, 
At Thine own Table fed 
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Have mercy upon all who part,— 
Love mourneth sore alone ; 

Heal tenderly each breaking heart, 
And bind it to Thine own! 


Haye mercy upon all who err— 
They need it more than all; 

Lead home each hapless wanderer, 
And raise up them that fall! 


The deaf, the blind, the lepers heard 
Of old Thy healing Voice; 

Speak to our souls that quickening word, 
Arise! Be clean! Rejoice! 


And so ended this Christmas-day at Glen Fern! 
—Nay, there was one tiny incident more which 
must not be omitted in our record. 

“Marion,” said Horace, as he almost carried 
his weary but smiling sister up-stairs, “ whose face 
do you think I saw among the gazers at your 
Christmas-tree, and the hearers of my little sermon ? 
You will never believe it !” 

“Tell me quick, for I am too much tired to 
guess! What a perfect day we have had!” 

“Well, then,” was the answer, “ Mr. Kennedy !” 

Marion’s fatigue was swallowed up in astonish- 
ment. “My dearest child!” cried she, “you must 
be dreaming—that poor old invalid, who hates 
Christmas-day, and everything that is good—I beg 
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his pardon for saying so. Horace! do let me look 
at you. I want to find out if you are speaking the 
truth.” 

“ Nothing but truth, I assure you,” replied Ho- 
race, as he put his face close to hers, and submit- 
ted to the desired inspection. “I looked for him 
in vain among my morning congregation, and you 
may guess how much surprised I was to see him 
now. But he was so evidently incognito that I 
thought it better not to address him—I own, how- 
ever, that I was surprised when I found he had 
slipped away without speaking. I fully expected 
him to have outstayed the multitude. Now, what 
do you think ?” 

“T hope he'll have a very good night after it !” 
murmured Marion, sleepily, as she dropped her head 
on her brother’s shoulder, seemingly quite incapable 
of prolonging the conversation. 

“Ah,” said Horace laughing, “I must wait for 
your senses to come back to-morrow morning.” 
Then, folding her in a close, fond, fervent embrace 
—“ Good-night. God bless you, my own child !” 

She roused herself to answer that. “ Good-night, 
darling Horace!” And so they parted. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DAWN OVERSHADOWED. 


From this day forth there was a kind of frag- 
mentary and uncertain intercourse established be- 
tween Glen Fern House and Drumgumberland. 
Mr. Kennedy never confessed his nocturnal expedi- 
tion, but it seemed that the impression produced 
by it must have been in some manner favourable, 
for though he still kept aloof from anything like 
regular visiting, he made several unmistakeable 
advances. First, came a present of a hind-quarter 
of mountain mutton, with “the Master’s compli- 
ments to Miss Durward, an’ he’d been killin’ a 
sheep, an’ the breed was new in these parts, an’ 
counted first-rate, an he thocht she might like to 
taste it.” Marion triumphed over Horace without 
measure about this unexpected attention, and said 
there could be no doubt that the one glimpse 
which the old gentleman had obtained of her on 
Christmas-night, had produced more effect than 
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Horace’s two interviews and his sermon into the 
bargain. The next advance, however, was made 
to Horace, in the shape of a friendly little note, 
warning him against the plausibilities of one Law- 
rence Horosky, well known to Mr. Kennedy as 
an irreclaimable scamp, and who was supposed 
to be assailing the inexperience of Drumgumber- 
land. Marion advised Horace to say in his 
answer, that he never could have thought of 
patronizing a man with such a name, under any 
circumstances. She was getting into great spirits, 
and she told Horace she was quite sure that in a 
twelvemonth’s time they should be so intimate 
at Glen Fern House, that they might venture to 
plead for Bryan; whereupon Horace told her that 
he was quite surprised at her putting off this acmé 
of intimacy for a twelyemonth, and should have 
expected her to be counting upon it within a 
fortnight. Soon after this, the brother and sister 
met Mr. Kennedy during an evening ramble in 
the woods, and, to their surprise, he joined them, 
requested a formal introduction to Marion, and 
walked by her side, conversing very pleasantly, 
with that special gentleness and deference of 
manner which the most sarcastic old gentlemen 
will frequently assume when they are talking to 
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young ladies, and which the present individual 
young lady thought in her heart was a gift of 
fascination derived somehow or other from rela- 
tionship with Bryan. He remained with them 
about half an hour, having volunteered to introduce 
them to a particular view, which, he said, was 
one of the lions of the place, and which he left 
them to enjoy tété-a-téte, expressing his regret 
that his individual habits did not allow him to en- 
counter the air after sunset. Marion wished she 
“had only known him a little better, for then 
she certainly would have asked him whether he 
found that a Christmas-tree supplied the place 
of the sun.” Finally, he sent for Horace one 
morning to consult him—yes! actually to consult 
him, in a cordial and by no means despotic or 
defiant manner, about some arrangements which 
he was going to make among “his people.” And 
he discussed several of Horace’s plans, and im- 
parted some of his own, and explained how 
Horace’s influence might be made useful to him 
at the present moment—and thanked him for a 
change which he had lately made in the hour of 
his daily prayers, in order to prevent such la- 
bourers as were desirous of attending from being 
late at their morning’s work—and wound up by 
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begging that Marion would apply a five-pound 
note, for him, to the uses of her clothing-club, 
adding, with a smile, “Since we are partners, you 
know, for the present, we may just as well play 
into each other’s hands.” Horace reported that 
there had not been one single sneer during the 
whole conversation. except on the subject of the 
daily prayers, which he had recently begun to read 
at an early hour in the hall of Drumgumberland, 
allowing any persons to attend from Glen Fern 
who might wish to do so. Mr. Kennedy, after 
thanking him for the change of time before alluded 
to, had added, “Of course, I cannot have the 
slightest objection to their amusing themselves 
in that way, if they or you have a fancy for it, 
provided only that it doesn’t interfere with their 
duties afterwards.” Horace reproached himself a 
little for having suffered this sentiment to pass 
unnoticed; but he had made up his mind that 
nothing was likely to produce an effect upon Mr. 
Kennedy, except the argument of a quiet, consistent 
series of acts, and he had resolved to wait till this 
basis was broad and sure, before he attempted to 
raise anything upon it. From this time forward, 
there was considerable confidence between them, 
and Mr. Kennedy’s taste for the society of his 
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young neighbours seemed to increase. He was a 
highly educated man, and in his present solitary 
life reading was his sole amusement; there was 
scarcely a subject upon which he had not formed 
a definite and resolute opinion, which had the 
strongest possible hold upon his will, and none 
whatever upon his affections. Contradiction, there- 
fore, never in the slightest degree wounded him, 
though, if his adverary were deficient in tact and 
gentleness, or did not appear to him to have founded 
his opinion upon an adequate amount of informa- 
tion, it might have made him quite as angry as a 
gentleman need be. But Horace was so perfectly 
ingenuous, so unconquerably gentle, and yet, as 
the old gentleman sometimes said, “so inexorably 
romantic ;” his intelligence was so high, his con- 
victions were so deep, and his reading, though not 
so extensive as that of his older antagonist, was 
nevertheless so considerable for his years, his 
acquirements so decidedly scholarly, not superficial, 
and above all, his modesty as well as his enthu- 
siasm so genuine, that Mr. Kennedy found it more 
and more interesting to allure him into a discussion. 
He felt as if he were contemplating the movements 
of a thorough-bred and perfectly trained race horse 
—and, perhaps, he derived some additional pleasure 
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from a secret persuasion that, graceful and spirited 
as the creature was, he had the power of checking 
its speed, and sending it quietly into the stable, 
_ whenever he pleased. No part of Horace’s mental 
apparatus had received more assiduous cultivation 
or more unsparing discipline, than his argumentative 
and conversational powers ; he considered them as 
a weapon requiring the most cautious, skilful, and 
delicate handling; but, when so handled, among 
the choicest in his armoury. It cannot be denied 
that, having thoroughly mastered this weapon, he 
felt a degree of enjoyment in the exercise of it, 
which, as he would himself have said, required 
watching, lest it should tempt him from less agree- 
able but more necessary work. He had a very 
sweet temper, and as much natural patience as is 
compatible with a great deal of natural enthusiasm ; 
but there was this great difference between him 
and Mr. Kennedy, that whatsoever he thought, he 
also felt—whatsoever he believed, he loved—and 
it was, therefore, by dint of many a hard battle, 
and many a weary conquest, and after some bitter 
defeats, that he had at length attained to his 
present impregnable calmness under opposition. 
He had early found that the keen pain which he 
felt when some beloved light of his inner life was 
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disparaged, was apt to beget a degree of irritability 
or of scorn which greatly detracted from the 
effectiveness of his defence; he had resolved to 
conquer, and he had conquered; but the more com- 
plete his composure became, the more ‘strongly did 
its very stillness imply the presence of a living and 
energetic will—there was no inertness about it, 
no coldness—only imprisoned warmth. It was the 
composure of the faithful soldier who stands still 
and suffers himself to be cut down because he has 
sworn not to leave his post. 

Mr. Keenedy was, both innately and by training, 
a gentleman, and therefore, of course, he never 
forgot to pay due gentlemanly attention to Marion. 
His instinctive consciousness that there was a 
woman in the room never forsook him for a mo- 
ment; his eye and his voice softened when he turned 
towards her; he was as deferential to her as if 
she had been the queen, yet as eager to protect 
her from any, the smallest conceivable, physical 
exertion, as if she had been a baby in arms or a 
helpless aged invalid. This was his general tribute 
to her womanhood—a tribute which he could no 
more have helped paying at all times and under 
all circumstances than he could have helped his 
hair turning grey—and for a while there was no 
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more than this. He seemed to think she was 
created only to look pretty and to make tea—(for 
it had come to that!) to reflect Horace’s opinions 
and to mend his gloves, to have a certain number 
of polite and gentle things said to her in a given 
time, and to be taken the utmost care of at all 
times. He began to grow rather fond of her, long 
before he even suspected that she was a rational 
being. Nobody ever liked Marion—as soon as you 
ceased to be utterly indifferent to her, you began 
to love her just a little bit, and you went on 
prosperously and with perfect satisfaction to your- 
self till you arrived at doating upon her. Mr. 
Kennedy, perhaps, did not get more than half way ; 
nevertheless, by the time he had become, as he 
supposed, thoroughly acquainted with Horace, there 
can be no doubt that she had contrived, somehow 
or other, to make herself a warmer corner in his 
heart than he at all suspected; and if he dropped 
in (as now not unfrequently happened) of an after- 
noon, and Horace was with his class, and he was 
beguiled into staying to tea, he never detected 
himself in finding the minutes long till Horace 
appeared. 

“ You see we are guite friends !” Marion would 
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say to her brother, “Is it not nice? Did you ever 
think it would come to this?” ” 

“ Don’t count upon it!” was his answer. “ It 
will go on till I am obliged really to oppose him on 
some point of conscience, and then it will be cut 
‘short in a moment.” 

“ Oh, Horace, how can you say so? I think it is 
quite uncharitable. Think how quietly he suffered 
you to urge the duty of going to church, and he 
has never seemed in the least angry in any of your 
religious arguments.” 

“ No,” replied Horace, “ because they have been 
only arguments, and he has always supposed him- 
self to have the advantage. He likes discussion, 
and the more honest and resolute his opponent 
is, the more interest, and perhaps amusement, he 
derives from assailing him. But if once we come 
practically in contact, the case will be very dif- 
ferent I am afraid. However, I sincerely wish I 
may be wrong and you right.” 

The trial came. Of course as intimacy advanced, 
discussion assumed a freer scope, and became apt 
to touch its subjects more deeply. The attraction 
of novelty and the safeguards of formality wore 
away, and with them, too, departed the vague idea 
which each had, perhaps, secretly cherished, that 
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the other had never till now had so forcible a view 
of the truth set before him, and could scarcely fail 
to recognise it in time. Mr. Kennedy detected in 
Horace the same sort of narrow-mindedness which 
Mr. Macaulay attributes to Bishop Ken, and of 
course he held himself a good deal above it. He 
began to sneer again. Sometimes, too, when he 
was not only unable to dislodge his antagonist, but 
was compelled, by an unpleasant suspicion of in- 
security, to strengthen his own position with very 
determined assertions, he grew a little irritable. 
He would take refuge in a modern and gentleman- 
like version of Dr. Johnson’s famous knock-down 
arguments; that is, instead of sayimg to the 
reasoner, whom he was unable to confute, “ Sir, 
you have had too much wine,” and there leaving 
him, he would znply, “Sir, you are young and 
shallow,” and drop the subject, leaving it to time 
and increasing wisdom to weaken those reasonings 
which he had already found unanswerable. Horace 
began to think it would be wise to avoid disputes 
from which no good resulted, and which might 
possibly lead to harm, but it was easier to think 
this than to do it. He often took himself to task 
at the end of a conversation, for having said that 
which at the beginning he had resolved not to say, 
1 
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One evening—there had been a very animated 
discussion, garnished with a good many sarcasms, 
which, being taken in good part, had passed as jokes: 
—Mr. Kennedy said, as he rose to take leave :— 

“ By-the-bye, if you can find time to-morrow, 
I wish you would drop in at Glen Fern. I believe 
you know that a baby has been added to my estab- 
lishment there, and the mother seems to think it 
will be obliged to go through life without any 
name, unless it is named with all due pomp and 
ceremony.” 

Horace had heard of the event so long before‘ 
that he was surprised to find the child was still 
unbaptized. The parents were Mr. Kennedy’s 
land-steward and housekeeper, who had been al- 
lowed by him, with an easiness not unfrequently 
occurring where we should least expect it, to marry, 
without ceasing to be the inmates of Glen Fern. 
Horace answered quickly :—_ 

“Ts the child ill 2” 

“Ill? No, indeed,” replied Mr. Kennedy; “the 
little scoundrel makes such a confounded crowlng 
and shouting, which are, I suppose, the result of 
excess of health, that I have been obliged to order 
the nursery off to the farthest regions of the house. 
—But I can’t spare a horse from the farm just 
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now to go to Ballynakilty—and it would be still 
more inconvenient to give the father a day’s holi- 
day, so, if you will see to the matter whenever you 
can find leisure, I shall be very much obliged to 
you.” 

He was going, but Horace rose to detain him. 
“T am very sorry,” said he, “that it is out of my 
power to do so. You are probably not aware that 
private baptism is only permitted in cases of dan- 
gerous illness. I will lend our pony with the 
greatest pleasure, and this, I hope, will prevent 
your being inconvenienced in the matter.” 

“QO! if that be all,” said Mr. Kennedy, “I 
dare say we can get up a little attack of the thrush 
for the nonce—I did’nt see the drift of your ques- 
tion.” 

“The drift of my question,” replied Horace, 
“was simply to obtain an answer on a point of 
fact, and this you have been good enough to give 
me. [am very sorry to annoy you in any way, 
but I must beg to assure you, that our rule is posi- 
tive and precise, and I cannot break it—If you 


” 


will allow me to arrange 

“ Excuse me,” said Mr. Kennedy, drily—*“T 
won't trouble you with any arrangements. I don’t 
wan’t to argue the point—let it be your rule ‘if you 
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please—I dare say it is, and that you are quite sat- 
isfied with it. But in any case, it is a mere trifle 
of form, and when I ask you to set it aside to 
oblige me u 


“Pardon me, my dear sir,” cried Horace, “I 
cannot consider it a mere trifle of form. It in- 
volves a principle—the principle of obedience, 
which I will—which I can—never, knowingly, vio- 
late.” 

“ Well, well—I am not going to argue,” repeat- 
ed Mr. Kennedy; “I put it distinctly, on the 
ground of a personal favour to myself. I will take 
the whole responsibility.” 

“But Iam not able to give up the responsi- 
bility, even if I would.” rejoined Horace. “ There 
are my Articles of War,” he added, with a smile, 
pointing to a Prayer-book which lay on the table. 
“Tf I render myself amenable to punishment under 
those, you know it does not help me that you, who 
deny their authority, are willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility of my act.” 

“What does it signify, whether I deny or ad- 
mit anything in the matter?” said Mr. Kennedy, 
testily. “My dear Mr. Durward, you are bristling 
all over with arguments this evening. Let us 
leave the reason of the thing out of the question— 
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we had better do so, I think. You can believe, if 
you like, that a child named at Ballynakilty is more 
likely to go to heaven than one named at Glen 
Fern, but » 

“Pray suffer me to stop this,” interposed Ho- 


race, “ You cannot know how distressing it is to 
me. I do assure you—I hope I need not assure 
you—that I would take any trouble to oblige you. 
I cannot tell you how sorry I am to be compelled 
to refuse this. I should consider it a real favour if 
you would permit me to undertake the arrangement 
my pony has nothing to do, I could easily bor- 
row a cart—nay, I am only asking your indul- 
gence for what seems to you a crotchet, but is to 
me an unmistakeable duty. Let me hope that you 
will allow me to carry the point.” 

There was a cold light coming into the old 
man’s eye which showed that the evil spirit was 
thoroughly awakening within him. “ Nobody ever 
carries a point with me,” said he, emphasizing the 
word, in a very quiet and bitter manner. “I DON’T 
CHOOSE to send these people over to Ballyna- 
kilty. So if I can’t make it convenient to name 
their child here, why the child must go without a 
name, that’s all.” 

“ You will not do that,” exclaimed Horace. He 
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spoke entreatingly, but Mr. Kennedy, in his pre- 
sent temper, gave the words a very different inter- 
pretation. He considered them a defiance, and an- 
swered them by slightly striking his hands togeth- 
er, and saying in a tone which seemed to compress 
a world of latent fire. “As I stand here a living 
man, I will!” 

Horace, greatly shocked, was silent for a mo- 
ment; and Mr. Kennedy, after glancing at him, as 
if to ascertain the effect of his words, resumed, 
“Tam really curious to see whether you will con- 
sider the fact or the form of more importance. . I 
rather expect you to choose the form—when once 
fanaticism gets a thorough hold upon a man, 1 
have often noticed that the higher his original in- 
telligence was, the more utterly flimsy and trivial 
are the bonds by which he allows himself to be fet- 
tered. The whole matter is indifferent to me; but 
still I can see well enough what is the body of the 
thing, and what is only the garment, and I shall 
not be in the least surprised, if your conscience 
sets more store by the garment than by the body; 
I never judge another man’s conscience. What is 
your decision 2” 

“ You force a very painful decision upon me,” 
said Horace, sorrowfully, but without hesitation ; 
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“you prevent me from doing God’s will in God’s 
way, and I dare not do it in my own. The only 
course open to me is to endeavour to persuade the 
parents to leave your service, if you will not allow 
them to do their duty by their child while they 
remain.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s eyes flashed fire. He knew him- 
self to be more in Horace’s power than Horace 
was at all aware. The steward and his wife, well- 
meaning, warm-hearted people, who had never be- 
fore been brought in contact with a deep system of 
religious truth, had conceived a devoted and enthu- 
siastic affection for their young teacher, by no 
means uncommon in such cases. They had become 
diligent frequenters of the church services, regular 
communicants, eager followers of Horace wherever 
he led them ; he had, in fact, acquired an absolute 
power over their hearts and consciences, which 
would really have frightened him had he known its 
extent, because it was of so personal a character. 
They looked upon him as a kind of Apostle, and if 
he had chosen to declare himself a Romanist, a 
Plymouth brother, or a Mormon, they would pro- 
bably have professed the same creed after a single 
interview; Mr. Kennedy was perfectly aware of 
this, and Marion, who sat by in silent and tremu- 
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lous distress, was quite alarmed at the wrath in his 
face. 

“Q! you threaten,” said he; “I am glad I un- 
derstand you. It is to be your influence against 
my power, in future. These are your teachers of 
peace and good will! This is the charity which 
beareth all things, and seeketh not herown! Your 
true Christian pastor has no mercy upon the poor 
goats—there’s no quarter for them—shoot them 
down wherever you see them, they are fair game. 
And it’s so comfortable to have a lawful object for 
one’s holy passions—one looks so honest and re- 
spectable turning round, after a little quiet bit of 
authorised slaughter, to coax the sheep. But the 
sheep must look what they are about too, they must 
perish in the cold one and all, sooner than have the 
door opened by half a hair’s breadth at any but the 
canonical hours. We do gull ourselves, to be sure. 
Well, Mr. Durward, you have fixed our future 
terms, and I hope you will be content with them. 
Good night to you.” 

“T will wait for your own thoughts to do justice 
to me—and to yourself,” answered Horace, his 
colour rising to his temples. “The process will 
not be pleasant. I have no hope of your thinking 
my view true, but I fully expect that you will see 
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that my conduct has been right, and if anything 
has been wrong in words or manner I beg your par- 
don for it. Whenever you remember your own 
words, pray remember at the same time that I for- 
get them. I do hope, I do most 7 hope, 
that we shall be friends again.” 

This speech, which had begun with an irrepres- 
sible emotion of anger, ended with great gentleness 
._ and humility of expression; but Horace was 
months before he forgave himself for the bitterness 
of the first two clauses. Marion could not resist 
the impulse which led her to spring from her seat, 
and followed Mr. Kennedy to the door. 

‘ Ah, you won’t leave us in this manner, will 
you?” said she, pleadingly. He turned to make 
her a polite bow, but when his eyes met hers he 
involuntarily accepted her offered hand, and an- 
swered, shaking his head,“ You are a great deal 
too good to be so spoiled—but there’s no help for 
it !’—and so departed. 

And now if Mr. Kennedy had been an ideal 
sceptic, I suppose he would have entered upon a 
course of systematic, deliberate, pitiless opposition 
to Horace, at every moment and under all circum- 
stances. He would have solemnly excommunicated 


the offender and rendered it penal for any of the 
1% 
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Glen Fern people to hold intercourse with him. 
There is no saying what he would not have done.— 
He might even have blackened Horace’s character, 
intercepted his letters, and stirred up the Ribbon- 
men of the north to undermine Drumgumberland. 
He did nothing of the sort, however; he was as in- 
consistent as possible. All co-operation was certain- 
ly at an end—all friendly association was over. No 
more tea-drinkings, no more discussions, which 
might lead to good, though they did lead to nothing. 
Marion was noticed with a distant bow; Horace 
was fayored with the cut direct; and on many 
occasions he felt painfully the enmity of the great 
man of Glen Fern. Many obstacles were thrown 
in his path, many facilities were withdrawn, and the 
defection of some from his congregation and his 
classes proved that the quarrel (if such it must be 
called) was generally known, and distressed him yet 
more by showing what had been the motive of the 
defaulters in their former attendance. But the 
little presents of game or vegetables continued to 
come down with courteous messages to Marion, 
who learned by degrees to receive them without a 
hearty fit of crying over her disappointed hopes ; 
and Horace found his visits among the poor still so 
welcome, and his plans on the whole so prosperous, 
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that he was quite sure no sentence of exclusion had 
been promulgated against him. The steward and the 
steward’s wife left their situations. Horace, before 
he knew this, having had a conversation with them, 
in which he had urged upon them the uncompro- 
mising line of duty which he advocated for himself, 
wrote to Mr. Kennedy to tell him what had passed. 
He wrote a very earnest, gentle letter, anxiously 
repudiating all idea of a strife of power between 
them—explaining more clearly than he had been 
suffered to do in person, the grounds of his conduct 
—pointing out how impossible it would have been 
for him (apart from other reasons) to relax in Mr. 
Kennedy’s favour, a rule which he had been most 
strict in enforcing upon his poorer neighbours—and 
once more beseeching a reconciliation. This was 
the answer which he received. 


“ Dear Sir,—lI perfectly understand the gener- 
osity which accompanies an expected triumph, but 
never felt less disposed to take advantage of it. 
You may be interested in hearing that, being dis- 
pleased at the tone assumed by my servants in a 
conversation this morning, I have given them both 
warning. I hope they will be very comfortable at 
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Drumgumberland. Pray make my compliments to 
your sister, and believe me to remain, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“Bryan Beresrorp KeEnnepy.” 


After this there was nothing for it but patience, 
and Horace found this an easier virtue than poor 
Marion. Mr. Kennedy was Bryan’s father; his 
friendship and his complete conversion by Horace, 
had been the theme of her dreams ever since she 
came to Glen Fern, and, during the last few months, 
had passed from the region of hope into that of ex- 
pectation. She could not get over her disappoint- 
ment. Once, indeed, when Horace expressed 
strongly to her his annoyance at the particular 
subject of the quarrel—when he said, that although 
to him it involved a sacred principle, he could 
see that it was nearly impossible Mr. Kennedy 
should view it in such a light, and that he 
wished with all his heart that the question about 
which they differed were one a little closer to the 
truth upon which it depended, so that the connec- 
tion of the two would have been evident, and his 
firmness might have been understood, though not 
approved of—she could not restrain a yet stronger 


expression of regret. She implied that she almost 
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a greater, and to compass a great good. But the 
look of pain and displeasure which came into 
Horace’s eyes taught her in a moment that there 
were far worse afflictions in the world than a quarrel 
with Mr. Kennedy, and she could not make enough 
haste to disclaim her momentary feeling, and to 
beg pardon for it. And so wore away several 
months without a change in this anomalous and 
uncomfortable position; Horace doing his work 
without help, fearing every day that the threatened 
struggle of power against influence would begin, 
and wondering what the issue of it would be; 
Marion hoping against hope, whenever she was not 
mourning over her disappointment. Meanwhile 
there was undeniable, though interrupted and un- 
steady progress in the work itself; several regular 
communicants were added to the Ballynakilty con- 
gregation, the intelligence of the school-children 
was manifestly on the increase, the evening classes 
were respectably attended, some cottages were 
cleaner, and some garments exhibited decent efforts 
at mending. There was a great deal of trouble, 
and there were many disappointments; the affections 
which it was so easy to impress were almost coun- 
terbalanced in many instances by the good-natured 
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apathy which it was so difficult to rouse, and the 
imperturbable wrongheadedness which it seemed so 
impossible to enlighten or convince to any purpose 
But here and there one started up out of the chaos, 
and showed that he was really training for better 
things; and these scattered cases were becoming 
(so Horace hoped) so many standards which, ever 
advancing themselves, would ever draw the rest at 
various distances, after them; or brand with con- 
spicuous disgrace those who remained stationary, or 
who retrograded. What his hopes lost in bril- 
liancy they gained in substance; and his zeal, 
without diminishing its fire, was taught to add to 
itself— Patience. . 

Tt was a close, sultry August evening; all day 
the sky had been covered with thick motionless 
clouds, whose weight seemed to compress the air. 
There was heat without light—the most oppressive 
of all atmospheres. Toiling to the top of one of 
those tempting hills to court the breeze which you 
might suppose had withdrawn thither to await you, 
—turning your face eagerly first in one direction 
then in another, there came not a breath upon your 
cheek. You were fain to go lingering down into the 
valley again, feeling as though it were but passing 


from one hot-house into a second, whose temperature 
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was just a few degrees higher. Lying on the shore 
with a book would have seemed the only agree- 
able method of passing the hours, but that the still 
waters looked so tepid that they deprived you of 
your last vision of refreshment, and that there 
would have been the necessary exertion of turning 
the pages. 

“ What news from the school, Marion 2” 

‘‘ Five absent,” replied Marion, gravely. “And 
the day before yesterday there were but two.” 

“ T have seven more cases,” said Horace. “TI fear 
there can be little doubt.” 

“They are beginning to be frightened. I don’t 
think we shall keep the school long together. They 
have such terrific recollections of former times of 
sickness.” 

“ No wonder!” answered Horace. “One feels 
appalled at the thought of disease in one of those 
huts. God help them! We have trouble coming, 
Marion !” 

“Are there any deaths yet?” asked she, timidly. 

“Yes.” He had shrunk from telling her. 

“ How many ?” 

cc Six.” 

They might well look a little pale! But the 
next moment they grasped each other’s hands, and 
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said, heartily, “ We shall have a great deal to do !” 
There was more than common fervour in Horace’s 
voice at prayers that evening, and Marion’s clear 
but gentle responses seemed to come from a heart 
cheerfully bracing itself for exertion. You would 
have said that some powerful enemy was at hand 
whom they feared not, but for whose attack they 
must needs make ready. 

You would have said right. It was The Cholera. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS, 


TRovusBLe and desolation at Glen Fern! Watch- 
ing beside the corpses that were alive and vigorous 
ten hours ago, were white anxious faces, waiting to 
be as they! Lach one fearing his neighbour, and 
shrinking back into his own household to escape the 
treacherous foe, who, lurking in that holy conceal- 
ment, embraced him as he entered! The strong 
man, lying down beside the sheaf which he had 
begun to bind and perishing there ere the hour struck 
at which his day’s labour should have been at an 
end, and he should have walked home in the twilight 
to the wife who looked out at her door, but scarcely 
dared to expect him—the little child running to its 
mother, in terror at the cry of pain and the changed 
‘ countenance, and itself dropping beside her, stricken 
and writhing, ere it could ask what was amiss! Some 
going desperately to their work, refusing to believe 
that the foe was upon them till they cowered and 
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shuddered in his actual grasp ; others sitting down 
with folded hands and failing spirits, as some slight 
strange feeling stole along their limbs and warned 
them of the first faint touch of the hand which 
should presently crush the life out of their hearts! 
A poor, helpless, despairing multitude —like those 
who, in old times, fell down in the wilderness when 
the fiery serpents were sent to destroy them; and in 
the midst, two pale messengers of hope and help 
and comfort, going ever to and fro to succour where 
they could, and where they could not, to mourn with 
the mourners. 

How strange it seemed to see that cheerful har- 
vest ripening and waving in the fields, telling of the 
life which had sowed, and should reap and gather 
and be fed, but which now, ceasing from off the 
earth, might leave it there to rot in its useless 
abundance! How strange, too, seemed that un- 
natural familiarity with Death, no longer looked 
upon as an awful visitor whose approach must be 
reverently greeted, and who must receive decent 
and solemn entertainment, but now, an inmate of 
the house, a guest at the board, with whom hourly 
association had begotten such intimacy that you 
spoke of him as you would speak of one of the 
family, and were not scared out of your indifference 
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till his appalling eyes fixed suddenly upon your own. 
A week ago the mother trembled and shuddered if 
the thought flashed suddenly across her mind that 
some one of that shouting group of children might 
perchance not grow up to manhood; why does she 
tremble and shudder now, if you dare to take it for 
granted that any one of them will be living and 
healthy a week hence? Terror has grown into a 
habit, and contradicts its own nature by a calmness 
which seems impossible. It is as. though a man 
should so accustom himself to poison that it might 
become to him as his daily food. 

The first fortnight was the worst. The disease, 
like a hungry tiger, must gorge itself ere its fury 
could begin to abate. After this there began to 
be recoveries—and then, after a while, these became 
more numerous, till the first glance of the Destroyer 
was no longer looked upon as a sentence of death. 
The labours of Horace and Marion did not, how- 
ever, diminish. Still, they had to enforce upon 
others the precautions which, by God’s mercy, had 
hitherto saved themselves ; still, to be present with 
the people from morning till night, and not seldom 
from night till morning, warning, helping, nursing, 
comforting. Not only must they give the counsel, 
or the remedy, not only must they see personally 
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that the one was observed or the other administered, 
but they also found great need to watch that no 
after-step was taken to render both nugatory. More 
than one system of murder, supposed to be an in- 
fallible specific in the last extremity, had to be 
peremptorily forbidden, and anxiously watched 
against. There was, moreover, a kind of acqui- 
escent despair among the sufferers, difficult of com- 
prehension to an English mind, and most needful 
to be repressed because it might cause the very 
doom which it anticipated. Hopelessness when 
the evil was at hand, seemed to be a state as quiet, 
as easy, and as natural, as carelessness while it was 
yet a little way off The woman who met them 
yesterday with a smile, and thanked God that all 
was well, tells them to-day, with a sigh of placid 
resignation, that she thinks “’tis in her now, and 
sure it’s no use fightin’ agin it! Why should they 
bother themselves with her?” The affection which 
they had won was their great weapon—they could 
achieve anything by appealing to that. “Many a 
man consented to save his own life purely to oblige 
his reverence ; many a woman rescued her little one 
from the very jaws of death because she could not 
be so ungrateful as to refuse what “Miss, dear,” 
asked of her. Mr. Kennedy seconded their efforts 
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heartily, though not in precisely their fashion. 
Nursing the sick, and soothing the sorrowful were 
not in his line. But he was most liberal in his dis- 
tribution of food and medicine ; most despotic in his 
enforcement of the rules which were supposed either 
to prevent or alleviate the disease. He began quite 
independently, but was soon brought in contact with 
his fellow-labourer. Horace walked up to him one 
day when he was standing at his own gate, and 
without a word or a glance of allusion to the past, 
frankly asked his advice and assistance in a case 
which had baffled himself. The renowned Thomas 
M‘Glashan had got a receipt for a certain decoction 
of herbs which he believed to be an infallible cure, 
and Horace thought he was in a fair way to kill one 
of his children. Mr. Kennedy immediately accom- 
panied him to the house, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing a change of treatment. After this they 
communicated freely, and acted in concert; the old 
gentleman being perhaps the readier to overlook 
their former disagreement, because he considered 
himself to have practically carried the day, and 
looked upon Horace as a vanquished opponent, too 
proud to cry quarter. 

Six weeks passed, and only the skirts of the 
departing storm were visible, shadowing the de- 
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vastation which its bolts had wrought. They began 
to count the cases by twos and threes, and the 
deaths had ceased. The battle was over, and in 
reckoning the numbers of the fallen, one marvyelled 
that they were so few; amid the heat and smoke of 
the contest, it had seemed that they were falling on 
every side. Still fifty deaths were a huge propor- 
tion in so small a community. It was nigh upon 
the reckoning of that awful hour of God’s wrath, 
when “there was not a house where there was not 
one dead.” Many were still suffering from the 
low fever which so often follows cholera; and it 
was hard to say whether they would have strength 
to struggle through. Still the darkness was over, 
and the day was dawning, and man was going 
forth again to his work and to his labour till the 
evening. 

Marion stood at the gate of Glen Fern House. 
She was gazing at the rainbow hues which Autumn 
had cast upon the woods—a glory like the sunset, 
heralding the approach of darkness—but she seemed 
unconscious of what she saw. Her cheeks had all 
the paleness which might be expected after those 
long weeks of labour and anxiety; but there was a 
fear in her face which told of some active, present 


danger. Her eyes moved restlessly from the foliage 
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to the road which led to the house, and at last she 
opened the gate and advanced a few steps as if she 
could wait no longer. There was no reason why 
she should not have advanced to the very door, but 
she felt that kind of nervousness which induces one 
to shrink from hastening the cessation of suspeuse 
even by a moment ; she paused, as her ear caught 
the sound of a footstep upon the hard ground, and 
stood still, clasping her hands. In another moment 
Horace and a stranger came up to her, walking 
rapidly from the house. 

Horace spoke the moment he was near enough 
to be heard. “Better!” cried he—“ Better! thank 
God; but still very ill.” 

With trembling fingers she took the hand which 
his companion stretched out to her, and looked up 
in his face, asking further intelligence. 

“The disease is past, my dear Miss Durward,” 
said the Doctor kindly, “and his strength is much 
greater than we could have anticipated. I have 
considerable hope. But, low fever has commenced, 
and I greatly fear typhus; and, of course, at his 
age, and while weakened by such a struggle, it is 
impossible to calculate the result. I wish I could 
remain on te spot, for the vigilance which he 
requires is what no servant can give. Nourishment 
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or medicine must be given at such small intervals, 
withheld upon such trifling changes of symptom, 
that I own I can’t help feeling more than usual 
anxiety about our patient. I shall try to find a 
nurse in Ballynakilty ; but the disease is still raging 
there, and all hands are full. I almost despair, but 
I will do what I can. Your good brother remains 
here to-night.” 

“ We shall nurse him of course,” replied Marion, 
quietly and quickly. “I suppose, sir, you have 
given Horace full instructions, and he and I can 
take the office by turns. Of course we shall be 
glad of help from Ballynakilty, if we can get it; 
but that seems questionable. Of course we shall 
remain with him so long as this great caution is 
necessary.” There is no describing the decision of 
Marion’s three “of courses,” nor the distinctness 
with which she pronounced the little word “we.” 
As she ceased speaking she turned her eyes upon 
Horace, at whom she had not hitherto looked, 
and those eyes dad make a speech certainly. They 
said in so many words—* You dare not oppose 
me. I am sure, dearest, you will let me do it, 
won’t you?” Horace put his arm round her, 


and, for the first time, his strength seemed to be 
shaken. 
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“T am afraid—I am afraid,” said he tremu- 
lously. ; 

“You might indeed be afraid that God would 
send the fever to me if I were to shrink from this 
little easy service,” cried she, hurriedly. “I should 
be full of forebodings myself then, because I should 
reproach myself, and be unhappy and frightened. 
But now I shall feel quite easy. I shall take every 
possible care. I shall be with you—in my right 
place—doing my duty. Oh! (closing her eyes for 
an instant) I should die if I were away from you. 
And, remember, there is not much fear of infection 
unless typhus does come on, which we hope to pre- 
vent. Is it not so, Dr. Logan ?” 

Meanwhile the Doctor’s scientific finger was 
pressing her tiny wrist. “Very calm and quiet,” 
said he, “I think we may trust her, Mr. Durward. 
There is little danger where there is no fear.” 

Horace turned away his eyes as he consented. 
And that night Marion slept under the same roof 
with Bryan’s father ! 

Tt was daybreak when she stole to the door of 
the sick-room, and cautiously turning the handle, 
summoned Horace by a look to give up his place to 
her. They exchanged a few words as she passed 
to her station by the bedside. “No change!” said 
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he, “he will not know you, but he does not suffer. 
Don’t forget your directions !” 

“ T remember quite well,” whispered she. “ You 
will find breakfast in the study, and then you will 
sleep before you go out—promise me.” 

Horace smiled and promised, and Marion ap- 
proached her charge. He lay in a half-doze that 
was scarcely sleep, moving restlessly, though with- 
out violence, and occasionally murmuring a few 
incoherent words, and opening his troubled eyes for 
a moment, only to close them again. Beside the 
bed stood a table with medicines, duly labelled ; 
a bowl of milk, with which his lips were to be 
moistened from time to time ; and another of jelly 
which was to be administered in spoonfuls at stated 
intervals. There was likewise port wine, to be 
given freely if his pulse began to sink. This 
seemed the great fear. If this began, and pro- 
ceeded beyond a certain point, Dr. Logan was to 
be sent for by express, and in the mean time stimu- 
lating nourishment was to be given fearlessly and 
abundantly. But if this did not take place, the 
directions varied according to the flush or pallor 
of the sick man’s face, the dryness or moisture of 
his skin, the restless stupor which now existed, or 
the quiet sleep which they desired to produce. 
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Marion was determined to control the nervous 
terror which she could not help feeling, and she 
did it, but she was almost alarmed when she found 
how great an effort it cost her. At first she 
searcely dared remove her hand from his wrist for 
a moment, fancying that were she to do so the 
fatal change would inevitably take place. But after 
an hour’s watching she began to get accustomed to 
it, and her fear grew more manageable. There 
was no alteration perceptible to her. The same 
flushed cheek and uneasy expression, the same 
tossing limbs and weary head, turning from side to 
side as if impatience could command repose, the 
same painful look of excited uncertainty in the eyes, 
whensoever they opened for a few minutes, as if the 
fine machine of thought were conscious that some- 
thing had disordered it and were trying to work 
itself right again—every wheel going too fast, 
every spring acting too strongly, all out of their 
due course and beside their real aim, but busy, 
busy, busy still, with ceaseless, distressing, ineffec- 
tive activity. By the time that Dr. Logan arrived 
for his daily visit, Marion, after passing through 
various alternations of hope and fear, had persuaded 
herself that there really was a change for the worse, 
and her relief was unspeakable when she found 
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herself mistaken. The fever had fairly started, and 
must run its course, he said; but he thought there 
was less reason to fear virulent typhus than there 
had been at the beginning; it was of-a typhoid 
character ; it was very exhausting to a constitution 
already enfeebled ; they must hope for a change on 
the seventh day. 

But the seventh day came and departed, and, 
there was no perceptible amelioration. The three 
states of actual stupor, semi-stupor, and delirium 
(happily not of a very violent character) continued 
their melancholy cycle. The delirium generally 
came on at night, and was succeeded by a heavy 
unconscious slumber, which gave place in its turn 
to a restless, uneasy, troubled period, such as that 
in which Marion first found her patient. At no 
time did he seem to recognise his nurses. They 
were unceasing in their vigilance, and the help 
which, after the first day or two, they procured 
from Ballynakilty, enabled them to husband their 
strength so far that there was no fear of their being 
compelled to abandon their exertions.. They had 
reason to be glad of their caution when the four- 
teenth day passed without any amendment. The 
Doctor shook his head. He seemed to think that 
the sad but gentle death of exhaustion was in store 
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for the sufferer—the “going down in sight of | 
land”—yet he did not pronounce the sentence; he 
did not absolutely forbid hope; and Horace and 
Marion dwelt thankfully upon the absence of the 
prohibition. 

It was now the twenty-first day. Marion had 
taken the nurse’s place, and was waiting anxiously 
for Dr. Logan. She fancied that she eould detect 
achange. The flush had died from the sleeper’s 
cheek, giving place to a cold and fearful pallor; 
the scarlet lips had assumed a bluish tint; the fea- 
tures were strangely drawn and fallen. Yet the 
breathing was soft and regular, though faint, and 
when she felt for the pulse it was low and tremu- 
lous, and there seemed a slight dew beneath her 
finger. “ The time of exhaustion is surely begin- 
ning !” thought she; and she began to give spoonful 
after spoonful of wine or jelly, which his lips re- 
ceived unconsciously from her hand, while her heart 
beat quick with real terror lest she should be mis- 
taken. She had hurried into the dressing-room to 
fetch a fresh supply, and when she returned she 
found Dr. Logan by the bedside. 

. “This is not coma, but sleep,” said he, in a — 
cautious whisper. “The question is now one of 
strength only.” 
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* And what do youthink ?” said Marion, breath- 
lessly. 

“So far—better than I could have hoped—yet 
so far is only a very little way,” was his doubtful 
answer. But the words were sunbeams toher. He 
remained several hours, and at his departure spoke 
more encouragingly still. “There may be a change 
at any moment—and it would be rapid—but at 
present we are undoubtedly in the right road.” 
Marion could scarcely sleep that night for hope. 

The treatment now assumed a different charac- 
ter. The invalid was roused to receive frequent 
and regular nourishment, but it could scarcely be 
called rousing, for he did not seem to be capable of 
awaking to actual consciousness. There was no 
return either of stupor or delirium, but he appeared 
to sleep even while they fed him, and towards eve- 
ning he would become a little restless and feverish. 
His pulse gained in strength, though very slowly, 
and Dr. Logan was .perfectly satisfied. The great 
anxiety now was for the re-awakening of his mind, 
as the disease had been chiefly on the brain. 

It was the third evening after the change. He 
was sleeping soundly and quietly, Marion watching 
beside him. He had just taken nourishment, and 
was now to be left undisturbed for half an hour. 
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The lamp had been placed on a distant table, that 
the bed might be left in shadow; and now, out of 
the dim twilight in which Marion was sitting she 
looked through the open door of the dresing-room, 
where a bright ray fell upon a picture hanging 
against the wall, and lighted up a sunset scene with 
a group of cattle in the foreground. She had 
often looked wistfully at this picture, remembering 
Peggy’s story, and now at last she thought she 
might dare to gratify her holy curiosity. She ap- 
proached, and stood for some minutes gazing and 
uncertain, as if afraid of the fulfilment of her own 
wishes. At last she lifted the frame with a cautious 
hand, but in so doing she inadvertently detached the 
picture which was concealed behind, and it had 
nearly fallen to the ground. She caught it with an 
anxious remorseful feeling, and trembling with 
emotion carried it to the light. Such a lovely face 
shone upon her from the canvass! Such dancing 
eyes beneath the golden shadow of all that waving 
tangled hair, which seemed literally penetrated by 
their sunshine. Such sweet lips, pressed gently to- 
gether as if to imprison a laugh, ready to escape in 
a moment! Marion’s tears flowed like rain. It 
was not a mother she looked upon—it was not even 
a woman—it was the very embodiment of joyous 
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girlhood, neither knowing nor fearing a care. No 
faint foreshadow of reality had ever crossed the 
visions which that heart was painting in those eyes. 
Her child looked upon her portrait with no thrill of 
filial veneration, but with a strange longing to take 
so bright and tender a creature to her breast, to 
protect, cherish, and defend her. She could have 
gazed for ever; but as memories and imaginations © 
gathered within her, as her thoughts unwound the 
piteous history, and pictured how at every turn, 
the eyes had lost a light and the heart a hope, her 
emotion became too painful, and she felt that she 
must not indulge it. She pressed her lips to the 
canvass, once and again, and then glided back to her 
post, to weep and pray till she might regain calm- 
ness. 

“ How could he be harsh to her?” She turned 
her eyes, from which the blinding tears were now 
wiped away, upon the poor sleeper beside her. He 
lay so quiet and still, and his face had a gentle, 
almost childlike expression, the result of extreme 
weakness. For the first time she could joyfully 
recognise a likeness to Bryan, and it seemed to 
grow as she gazed. It was very touching, that 
expression of childhood upon the careworn features 
of age. Was the evil work of life then erased, and 
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nothing left but its sorrow and its helplessness ? 
Was the spirit of childhood waking again in the 
heart where it had been for so long a while fettered, 
dishonoured, crushed? Was it possible that this 
feeble, placid face could ever wear again a hard look 
towards man, or a defiant bearing towards God ? 
And yet how many years of scorn and rejection 
had been building up the barrier which a few faint 
hours of penitence were to cast down! Her heart 
was trembling between hope and fear, and there 
came involuntarily to her lips some of those deep 
words which have given voice to many a troubled 
spirit in its hour of darkness, preserving it even by 
that utterance, from Despair :— 


O! Father of long-suffering grace, 
Thou who hast sworn to stay 
Pleading with sinners, face to face, 
Through all their devious way. 


How shall we speak to Thee, O Lord, 
Or how in silence lie? 

Look on us, and we are abhorr’d! 
Turn from us, and we die! 


There was a slight movement on the pillow, and 
the old man opened his eyes. They met Marion’s, 
with a quiet, wistful gaze—the light of reason was 
in them once more—the mysterious trouble was 
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gone. His lips moved feebly, and she stooped to 
catch the faintest sound. In a very low, scarcely 
audible whisper, he breathed the unlooked-for 
words, “ Say it again!” Trembling with the effort 
to restrain her emotion, she murmured the words 
once more in a gentle, soothing voice, and then 
passed to that strain of hope and comfort—the 
hymn for the first Sunday after Christmas. His 
eyes never moved from her face, and as she con- 
cluded, a slight smile seemed to come upon his lips. 
Then the weary lids began to droop again, and 
Marion, fearing to fatigue him, pressed a gentle 
kiss upon his forehead, and glided away from the 
bed to indulge her thankful tears unperceived. 

It may be conceived how joyously she made her 
report to Horace. And Horace, when his watch _ 
was over, had a tale as joyful to tell. As he knelt 
by the bed, praying with his whole heart, but silently 
and with hidden face, a voice stole suddenly upon 
his ear, very weak and faltering, but quite distinct, 
“ Pray—for me—aloud!” it said. Very fervent 
and full of hope was the prayer which went up in 
the quiet night season from that chamber where 
two hearts had been so strangely brought together 
—the one, strong in its purity, uplifting the other, 
whose purification had only commenced in the pros- 
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tration of its strength. Alas! how different the 
service—but how merciful the Master Who was 
willing to accept both ! 

From this time the recovery went on—it was 
slow and scarcely perceptible, but uninterrupted 
both for body and soul. How the latter gracious 
process had begun, who can say? It is in secret 
and in silence that the touch of God falls upon the 
heart. What spectacles of fear, or visions of'mercy, 
what dread records of sin, or faint far memories of 
innocence hat passed before the Gonscience during 
those intervals when outward sense, and power, and 
utterance were gone, but when, perchance, the life 
within was terribly, resistlessly wakeful, were never 
known. It was as if an earthquake should shiver 
some stately fabric into a mass of shapeless ruins, 
and from the hollow beneath the uprooted founda- 
tion-stone, now made bare to the sunshine and the 
kindly dews, should spring a little white Star of 
Bethlehem, no record telling when the seed was de- 
posited or how preserved, but the flower bearing its 
own sweet, unanswerable witness to itself. The 
baptismal light had been once again rekindled—the 
Guardian Angel had once more knocked at the 
closed portal—and this time the tiny, trembling 
spark had been cherished, not quenched; the 
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heavenly visitant had been admitted, not repulsed, 
and on his lips the word of wrath and doom had 
melted into a benediction. 

The two gentle attendants dealt most tenderly 
with their charge. They were ever at hand—ever 
ready to read or pray, to soothe, to cheer, to com- 
fort. The old man would listen in silence, having 
first indicated his wish by a word or two, and they 
never urged him to any fuller utterance. Some- 
times Horace would speak of the evidence for some 
truth, or the interpretation of some dectrine, teach- 
ing very reyerently, like a son guiding the steps of 
a blind father. He was desirous, if it had been 
possible, to bind the throbbing wounds without 
touching them. At such times a singular and 
painful expression would often come into his list- 
ener’s face; it was not pride, nor distaste, nor 
disbelief—it seemed the anxious look of one who 
would fain believe, but cannot. O! what anguish 
of pity was there in the thought of that long busy 
life spent in fettering and maiming the soul that 
would now so gladly stretch forth its arms to 
embrace the everlasting mercy! Horace could 
only pray and hope, and leave the deeper work of 
healing to that All-wise Physician, Who could, in 
His own good time, say even to the sick of the 
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palsy, “ Arise and walk!” And day by day, and 
week by week, that blessed work went on, still 
silent but ever advancing, watched, aided, and 
rejoiced over by those who dared not seck to 
hasten it. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DARKNESS ONLY. 


“On Peggy, I am so glad to see you!” cried 
Marion, flinging up the drawing-room window as 
she caught sight of her friend, executing her accus- 
tomed series of joyful plunges in the distance. 
“ Come here and tell me how you have been going 
on. Still quite well ?” 

“ Brave and hearty, Miss, dear, God be thankit,” 
answered the gleeful voice ; “ an’ that’s more nor 
you can say, I’m feared, for ye stan’ there as 
straught an’ as white as a lily flower. Sure ‘twas 
a hard time, an’ a sore darkness, but we'll win 
through it yet, with His help! An’ how’s the 
Masther, dear—the owld Masther, I mane.” 

“ Almost well !” replied Marion. “ He has been 
able to sit up for several days, and he is to come 
down stairs to-morrow.” 

“A blessin’ come with him!” said Peggy. 
“Och, then, ’tis his own son’s arm should be his 
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staff now! But it’s slow spakin’ across the say, 
an’ I’m tould Misther Brine’ll no ken he’s sick 
till now that he’s well agin—Sure the bad news 
may be backward an’ long, an it moves too fast 
afther all, but I’d think a bird slow to carry the 
bright tidings.” ; 

Marion nodded an answer, swallowing her tears 
as she thought of Bryan’s grief if his father had 
died without forgiving him. “But Peggy,” she 
exclaimed, after a moment’s pause, “you are very 
pale, and you look so tired—I am sure now you 
have been ill without letting us know. It was 
very wrong—very wrong indeed—tell me the 
truth now! Was it not so?” 

“Oo, just a wee bit donsie,” answered Peggy, 
“but I had the bottles the minister left me, an’ 
they was the fine medicine, an’ did a power o’ good. 
Sure, they made me that sick, I thocht I’d never 
see the morn! An’ he came himsel’, dear—an’ 
wasna I well tended? But he wouldna bother 
you wi’ tellin’ o’t, for your heart couldna hold any 
more trouble just then—’twas as full as the lough 
afther rain!” 

Marion hastily handed her a glass of wine and a 
piece of bread from the luncheon table, and insisted 


upon her taking the refreshment. It was necessary 
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to rescue the wine, however, with a prompt hand, 
for Peggy immediately felt bound to perform her 
duckings with a triumphant profundity and a 
dangerous abruptness which baffles description. 
“ A long life an’ a happy to all in this hooss 
cried she, as standing, upright at last, she lifted 


1» 


the unwonted beverage to her lips; “ an’ sunshine 
over all an’ within all! Sure, it is you that have it 
any way, an’ even when the clouds come ye’ll 
ken where the sunshine hides. Och! och !—'tis 
the beautiful drink. Sure, it’s no wonder ye kape 
well, for I’m tould ye ’re drinkin’ it mornin’, noon, 
an’ nicht!” 7 

“No! no! no!” exclaimed Marion, laughing. 
“Why, Peggy, you’re taking away my character ! 
—Now, then, you must go round to the kitchen 
and rest, but don’t go home till I have seen 
you again. Stay—what have you got in that 
basket 2” 

“Just a few praties, dear,” replied Pegg}, 
shyly ;~“‘they was the finest I saw, an’ there’s 
none like them in Glen Fern. An’ I thocht may 
be the owld Masther might relish them, for I’m 
tould he’s donsie, an’ likes none but made dishes.” 

“ Tam sure he will be delighted, and will thank 
you very much,” said Marion. I will tell him you 
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brought them, when I go up to him at dinner time. 
He is sleeping a little now, for he is still weak.” 

As Peggy departed, Horace joined his sister. 
“T wanted to see you before I went out, but I 
could not find you,” said he: “I have a piece of 
good news for you.” 

She raised her eyes and encountered his bright 
peculiar smile. “He has written to Bryan!” said 
she, clasping her hands. 

“He has. A ship goes from Derry next week, 
and, when he had finished the letter, he charged 
me to ride over to Ballynakilty, and give it into 
the hands of the agent there, who will see that it 
is duly forwarded. He has sent his forgiveness, 
Marion, but I know no more—and we must not 
mention the subject to him. He told me, briefly, 
that he had sent his forgiveness, but he seemed 
exceedingly agitated, and he asked a” promise of 
me, that neither you nor I would mention Bryan 
to him, unless he began the subject himself. Of 
course I gave it—and so I am prevented from 
telling him the history of our intimacy, as I had 
determined.” 

“JT almost wonder you gave the promise,” said 
Marion, half vexed. 

Nay, dearest, I could do nothing else. What 
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right have I to intrude upon any feeling that a 
father may have concerning a son?—I should have 
felt it a duty to plead for Bryan’s pardon, but since 
that is happily granted, whatever I may wish, you 
know, I have no right to utter another word on the 
subject.” 

“ Ah!” cried Marion, “as Peggy says, we want 
a bird to carry the bright tidings. If Bryan could 
only know what we know—I grudge myself all 
these months of happiness before him.” 

“Tf you plase sir,” said the man-servant, 
entering the room at this moment and addressing 
Horace, “the Masther’s askin’ for you.” 

Horace lost no time in obeying the summons. 
He found Mr. Kennedy seated in his great arm- 
chair, dressing-gowned and slippered, with all the 
languor of recent illness about him, but with a 
clearness in his pale wasted cheek, and a hopeful 
light in his eye, which betokened advancing con- 
valescence. Beside him lay his open Bible, a sight 
which Horace could not look upon without lifting 
up his heart with a secret emotion of thankfulness. 
“T want to talk to you about a little business,” 
said the old gentleman, as Horace entered; “I 
have an arrangement to make, and I sha’n’t be easy 


till it is completed. Just give me your arm as far 
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as the dressing-room—there are papers in the 
bureau which I must show you.” | 

Supported by Horace, Mr. Kennedy walked 
slowly across the room, and began to seek for the 
papers he required, speaking all the while. “ Ryan 
has been here while you were away—he is a little 
afraid of you; he thinks you are going rather too 
fast here, but I told him he might trust me to 
put on the drag as soon as it is requisite —eh, 
Horace ?” 

* What does he mean by going too fast? Making 
too much way with my people? I only wish I could 
go a little faster !” 

“No! no!” replied Mr. Kennedy. “He is 
unaffectedly puzzled at you. He hears that you 
have converted two Romanist families, and he 
would be ready to stretch out the right hand of 
fellowship to you directly ; but then he has under- 
stood that you are Romish enough to follow the 
English prayer-book, with no mental reservation 
of certain distasteful parts which are not to be 
received as plain English—that you have such a 
conscience that you can actually read the Baptismal 
Service, and believe all the while that you are 
speaking the truth; moreover, somebody has hinted 
to him that you are not quite sound about painted 
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glass, but, as he justly observed, that isn’t of much 
practical consequence just at present.” 

Horace was a little distressed at the tone the 
conversation was taking, and felt by no means 
easy as to Mr. Kennedy’s own view. “My dear 
sir,” said he, “ these are questions on which I would 
rather not enter. Half a century hence we shall, I 
hope, have lived through all these difficulties, and 
misapprehensions ; those who really belong to us 
will discover by that time, that the hearty recep- 
tion and uncompromising inculeation of their own 

form of sound words’ is their first duty, and that 
so long as they fall short, they are scarcely quali- 
fied to pronounce that others exceed. Meanwhile, 
I am afraid,”— 

“That people who can’t consent to begin their 
creed with, ‘I do xot believe,’ must continue to be 
suspected characters——eh?” interposed Mr. Ken- 
nedy. “Well, well; you shall see how far I sus- 
pect you. Just oblige me by lifting that portfolio 
off the table—there, thank you. Now—my God! 
how came this here 2” 

Horace sprang to his side in real terror at the 
sudden change of voice and countenance. Every 
trace of colour had shrunk from the old man’s face, 
as, dropping into a chair, he stretched out his qui- 
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vering hands, and lifted the portrait of his sister, 
which the removal of the portfolio had suddenly 
revealed to his view. Some fearful word was 
trembling upon his white lips, but could not force 
a passage. Looking from the picture to Horace’s 
face, he said ina quick, fierce whisper,— 

“ Who did this? Who did it? Tell me, for I 
will know. Ah—h!” And with a prolonged gasp- 
ing sigh, he once. more turned his eyes to these 
sweet features, and laying the canvass upon his 
knee, gave himself up to the contemplation of it. 
He seemed altogether lost, unconscious even of the 
presence of Horace, who now leaned upon the back 
of his chair, and gazed with him. At length, with 
another sigh, he spoke, in a tone of unnatural in- 
difference, low and hurried, and still keeping his 
eyes fastened upon the picture :-— 

“ A lovely face, isn’t it? Did you ever see a 
lovelier 2 Ah—no, no!” he added with a sudden 
impetuosity, flinging it from him upon the floor, 
and burying his face in his hands, “ earth never 
saw a lovelier !” 

Horace drew near, and laid a gentle hand upon 
his shoulder. He was about to confess all. “ My 
dear, dear friend,” said he, struggling to overcome 
the tears which, for a moment, would not be re- 


strained, “listen fo me !” 
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“No, Horace, no!” cried the old, man, “ you 
can do no good here. Hold your peace; it is past 
and done, and we cannot change it; we can only 
hide it—hide it from all the world. and keep it for 
our own hearts only. You don’t understand me; 
how should you? You have thought me a cynic; 
now perhaps you think me half mad; see whether 
I have not reason to be both. Pick it up; look at 
it; no, no, no, don’t show it to me! Hold it in 
your hand, and look ateit while I tell you.” 

Speechless with emotion, Horace slowly obeyed. 
He lifted the picture—his mother’s picture—from 
the ground, and gazed upon it, literally unable to 
frame a single word, either to check or to en- 
courage the narration for which he waited, in 
dumb terror. Mr. Kennedy resumed, now almost 
calm again. 

“That is the picture of my sister, Horace; of 
one who was my sister and my child at once. as 
your Marion is to you. You see what she was. 
Think of her for a moment as if she were your 
own! Well, doubtless, you know something of her 
story; you wave heard that she married to displease 
me, and that I was harsh and hard-hearted, and 
would not forgive her; have you not heard this 2?” 

“Something like it,” stammered Horace ; “ that 
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you suffered her to engage herself, and then forbade 
it; but that her affection could not change with 
your opinion. Could this be an unpardonable 
offence? Have you no pardon for it even now? 
Would you spurn her from you now, were she 
still ” 

“Who dares to say that I spurned her?” in- 
terrupted the old man fiercely, springing from 
his seat, and convulsively grasping Horace’s arm. 
“T did not spurn her even in her shame. Let me 
whisper it in your ear—it was a false marriage ! 
He married her under a feigned name! As soon as 
I knew it, I followed them—they were at Brussels 
—TI sent her word of his villainy, and said that I 
was there to bring her home. Was that spurning 
her? Isent a woman to her, because I would spare 


her—she was a tender plant, a delicate child— 
pshaw! I am ashamed to think of it! Why 
don’t you ask me whether she returned with my 


messenger ?” 
He paused, but Horace uttered no sound, and he 
resumed again in an instant. “The woman saw 


her, gave her the letter, and returned with her 
answer, ‘that she could not leave him.’ Could 
not! And a word more—that if I would not trust 
her, I was to forgive her. © Forgive and forget ; 
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I think that’s the proverb, at any rate that was the 
easy forgiveness she taught me. I tell you, if, 
after that, the crossing of my threshold, the lifting 
of my finger, could have saved her, I would not 
have done it! Ah, God pardon her and me! I can 
say this now; but for years she has sealed up 
every spring of love, or faith, or gentleness within 
me, and covered them all with hard, bitter frost. 
You say nothing; you pity me; perhaps you are 
pitying her. Give me that picture again !” 

He snatched the picture from Horace’s icy 
fingers, gave one more quick, eager look at it, then 
dropping it, and lifting his hands and his face to 
Heaven, with an exceeding bitter ery broke out 
into tears, and wept like a child, without re- 
straint or concealment. When this passion of 
grief had subsided, he would have spoken again 
to Horace, but Horace was gone. 

Shall we followhim? He has passed, with stealthy 
tread and face averted, the door of the room where 
his Marion is sitting—one glance of her were more 
than death now! He strides over the hill-side, 
hurrying to his home. A woman meets him by 
the way, carrying a young baby in her arms, and 
stops him, importunately, irresistibly, with some 
tale of trouble. He stands still and gazes at her, 
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and she thinks that he is listening to her story, and 
guesses not that he is only lifting up a wild prayer, 
that the little child at her breast may die ere it 
is old enough to reason. And while she is yet 
speaking, he strides away from her suddenly, 
rapidly, and she is left wondering and disappointed. 
He is in his own chamber now—the door fast 
locked — shutting him in from all comfort or 
sympathy, and from all disturbance. What does 
he meditate ? Dare we look into his face? Those 
rigid eyes, that drawn and knitted brow, those 
bloodless cheeks, those ashy fallen lips; it is the 
face of a living man whose soul has died within 
him. It is the face of despair. So do men look 
who are about to stretch forth their hand and sever 
the tie which links them toa life which they are 
unable to bear. It isthe aspect of a suicide, at 
the moment which precedes the irrevocable act ! 
Is there no help? Ah, look again—he is on his 


knees | ~ 
“There was only one definite thought in his 
heart when he arose. “If this is laid upon me, I 


KNOW that I shall be enabled to bear it. But— 

will it be laid upon me?” Those few words, “if I 

would not trust her I was to forgive her,” were 

never out of his ears; they seemed a call upon his 
13 
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faith which he could not resist; they lighted up a 
faint impossible hope, which he had no power to 
quench. What was he to do? He knew of only 
one person in the world who could give him any 
information about his parents—the clergyman of 
the Devonshire village in which his childhood was 
spent. To him he would write at once—what a 
week must pass ere the answer could arrive. During 
this week he hoped to gain strength to bear the 
event, let it be what it might; but he felt that, so 
long as suspense lasted, he could not face Marion. 
He must have time and solitude to enable him to 
determine how he ought to act—all was bewilder- 
ment at present—nothing certain but suffering. 

He pencilled a hasty note to Marion—each 
word costing him an-effort and a pang. He said 
that he was summoned away on sudden business, 
which he had not time to explain. She must not 
be uneasy, as he would be with her again in a 
week. In the mean time he commissioned her to 
make his apologies to Mr. Kennedy, and charged 
her to be a careful nurse. Having now begun to 
act, he felt that he must finish without a pause. 
He collected such things as were necessary, and 
started at once for Derry. By travelling night 
and day, he could be with Mr. Morris on the third 
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morning after his departure from Glen Fern. This 
would diminish the time of his own suspense by 
one-half, and would also enable him to ascertain in 
person whether any trace of his mother’s former 
history, supposing it to be unknown to Mr. Mor- 
ris, was discoverable in the place where she had 
lived for so many years. The movement of trav- 
elling, too, and travelling at full speed, was, he felt, 
a less intolerable mode of getting through the 
ensuing hours than any other. Sick at heart, there- 
fore, but resolute and outwardly calm, he began his 
journey. 

He could have borne it better had it not been 
for the soft visions and sudden gushes of remem- 
brance that were for ever sweeping across his 
thoughts, coming too swiftly to be foreseen or 
checked, piercing his very soul with love and pity, 
yet adding no stone to the foundation on which 
he was vainly labouring to build up faith. ‘They 
were visions of a lovely tender face in every mood 
of intense and variable feeling; of laughter, chang- 
ing suddenly to tears; of affection, that seemed 
well-nigh swallowed up in sorrow—remembrances, 
too, of passions of devotion and bursts of bitter 
grief which might betoken—which might consist 
with his mind stopped here, and, shuddering, 
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refused to pursue conjecture any further. The 
image which memory presented to him was that of 
an impulsive, tender, impressible, and vehement 
nature, bearing the stamp of childhood in mature 
years, whose principle was affection, and whose re- 
ligion was feeling. Alas! alas!~what comfort was 
there here? The qualities which deepened love, 
made fear keener, quicker, more intolerable. 

Nota breath of worldliness mingled with his 
feelings. He had no regrets for his change of po- 
sition: this cost him not a single pang. The one 
thought of those long years of persevering, unre- 
pented sin crushed his soul. He could have borne 
to think of her as a penitent. How tenderly, how 
thankfully, yea, with what loving and reverent for- 
giveness would he have taken her image to®his 
heart in such an aspect! If he could have be- 
held her only as the gentle, vigilant gua diet of 
his childhood, shielding from every temptation, 
strengthening against every sin, training (bo every 
virtue, expiating, by long years of devotion to duty, 
offences which the world might have deetied un- 
pardonable, how eagerly would he have averted his 
eyes from all that had preceded such holy remem- 
brances, and, contemplating her only as she was to 
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and for himself, have wept with her at the feet of 
that merciful Judge who had surely 


wiped off the soiling of despair 
From her sweet soul, because she loved so much. 


‘But these consolations were denied him. Every 
recollection was desecrated, every feeling degraded ! 

It was a cold January evening when he ar- 
rived at Dereston Rectory. He stood still for a 
moment on the snow-covered gravel walk, and 
looked up at the house, which seemed to him to 
wear an unnatural and desolate aspect. It looked 
so hard and cold in the clear starlight, with every 
angle glistening in white frost, and every shutter 
closed—only the thin streak of light from one win- 
dow bearing witness that there was life within. 
There is no silence like that of a still winter’s 
night; it seems like one of those solemn pauses 
in the progress of life, when the soul which has 
learned patience by disappointment gazes quietly 
upon the garden of its hopes all frost-bound and 
dead, when as earth grows cold heaven grows clear, 
and the voices of God and of conscience may hold 
awful converse undisturbed. Horace had not calm- 
ness enough for such a thought as this, but he re- 
ecived a deep though vague impression of solemn- 
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nity and quiet, and almost started when the sound 
of the door-bell vibrated upon his ear and broke 


the perfect silence, though his own hand had 
awakened it 


“Ts your master alone? Then I will announce 
myself!” He passed the astonished servant, who 
recognising him in an instant, would fain have 
been allowed to make him welcome, and walking 
rapidly along the passage, tapped at the familiar 
study-door. 

“ Come in !” was said in a half-sleepy voice; and 
instantly that well-remembered tone broke down 
the rigid fixity of thought which possessed Horace, 
and carried him for a moment into the midst of his 
old life at the rectory. He remembered how often 
he had watched the evening nap of the good old 
man, after his day’s hard work, how cautiously he 
turned the pages of his book, lest the sound should 
rouse him; he felt an instinctive childish sense of 
guilt at having thus roughly broken in upon the 
half-hour’s repose that had always been reckoned, so 
sacred. It seemed strange that this quiet little 
picture of home comfort drawn from the past, should 
efface, even for a moment, the burning tints and 
cutting lines of present anguish ; but so it was, and 
Horace’s calmness and consideration were for the 
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time completely restored. He turned back and 
whispered to the servant to go in first, and tell Mr. 
Morris who was come, lest he should be startled ; 
then, following quickly, he received his friend’s 
eager, astonished, hearty welcome, and was able to 
reply with almost a smile to his animated self-gratu- 
lations. 

“ Sit down, my dear boy—come near the fire— 
there, in that chair! What a freezing drive you 
must have had? you shall have some supper in- 
stantly ; you look chilled to the very bone. And 
how is my little bird Marion,—tired of her Irish 
flight ?” 

With lipsabsolutely white, Horace answered that 

she was well, and declined the proffered supper, 
saying, with perfect truth, that he could not eat a 
morsel. 
* The old gentleman drew a chair opposite to 
him, and looked at him earnestly. “ Why, 
Horace,” said he, “you come like a ghost, and you 
look like a ghost! You alarm me—is anything 
the matter ?” 

Horace leaned forward, and answered in a low 
voice, which his utmost efforts could not render 
steady. “Yes, my dear friend—I am come to ask 
you a question. Can you tell me anything about 
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my mother?” As he pronounced the last 


word he involuntarily covered his face with his 
hands, and in that attitude waited for a reply. 

Mr. Morris-was absolutely silent for a moment. 
When he spoke, it was in a manner expressive of 
much trouble and irresolution. “I know very 
little,” said he, “I had a strong affection for her ; 
but—she never alluded to her own history, ex- 
cept once or twice, in moments of strong emotion ; 
and then, too vaguely to afford any ground for a 
precise statement. Still, I might, perhaps——tell 

-me plainly—what do you want to know? What 
do you suspect ?” 

“JT need not tell you,’ answered Horace slowly, 
rising and turning away; “you understand my 
question, and I, God help me! cannot misunder- 
stand your answer. I must be alone.” 

“Stop, stop!” cried Mr. Morris, seizing his 
arm: “don’t be so hasty. Am I to suppose that 
you believe—that you have heard anything which 
affects her character ?” 

Horace bowed his head, and his lips framed the 
“yes” which his voice had not power to utter. © 

“This is a very singular business—very singular 
indeed,” said Mr. Morris, half-speaking to himself ; 
“Tam altogether in the dark. My dear boy, 
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there is something here which I don’t understand ; 
but I hope—nay, I am almost sure, it will not 
turn out as you seem to fear. Your mother had 
reasons for anticipating that a story, involving 
some such supposition as this, would or might 
be brought to your ears. I don’t know what her 
motives for concealment were, and I can of course 
only tell you as much as she told me, but the ex- 
planation will be in your hands in a moment. In 
her last illness she gave me a packet for you, with 
an earnest entreaty that it should be given to you 
only in case of your ever hearing any story against 
her character, and that, except in that event, its very 
existence should be concealed from you. I was 
greatly embarrassed—greatly embarrassed: I re- 
minded her of my age. and asked what was to be 
done with the packet at my death. Poor thing! 
she had hold of both my hands, and was looking 
in my face with those irresistible eyes of hers, so 
agitated, so imploring, I thought she would die be- 
fore my face if I did not do all she wished. ‘ De- 
vise some scheme for me in that case, said she; ‘I 
have no strength to think about it. Only, don’t 
you refuse me, for you are my only friend. Pro- 
mise me that he shall never read what is in this 
packet, except in the case which I have mentioncd. 


ig 
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Ah, give me your promise, and I can die in peace!’ 
I would have promised anything; she was always 
one who carried everything before her by the vehe- 
mence and tenderness of her emotions—and at such 
a moment I must have been heartless indeed if I 
could have made a difficulty. I took the packet, 
and resolved afterwards to leave it for you at my 
death, with a letter detailing what I have just told 
you: I knew you would observe her last wish as re- 
ligiously as myself. And now—here it is !” 

Mr. Morris had been unlocking and searching a 
deep drawer in his escritoire while he spoke, and 
he now drew forth a packet and placed it in the 
hands of the listener, who stood breathless and 
trembling beside him. Horace had scarcely power 
to grasp it. “I will speak to you by-and-bye,” 
said he hastily, and in another moment he was 
gone. 

He went instinctively to the room which had 
formerly been his own. It was already prepared 
for him—a bright fire, just kindled, was burning 
in the grate, but when he approached it, and kneel- 
ing down would have read his sentence by its light, 
his heart failed him. Twice he essayed to open the 
packet, and twice drew back. Then he laid it down. 
and burying his face in his hands, prayed fervently. 
At last, with shaking fingers, he broke the seals. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SUNSHINE, 


“Ir is so strange that we don’t hear from Horace !”” 
said Marion, for the hundredth time, as, having 
wheeled Mr. Kennedy’s chair from the dinner-table 
to the fireside (he was down stairs now), she seated 
herself on a stool at his feet, and prepared for half 
an hour’s quiet chat. Anxiety had made the poor 
girl’s cheek a little pale, and there was a weight on 
her spirits which she could not shake off, for it was 
now the seventh day since she had received Horace’s 
mysterious little note, and she had no tidings of 
him. Hopeful and confident as her nature was, she 
could not help foreboding evil, and her thoughts 
were wearied with incessant conjecture and aimless 
fear. 

Mr. Kennedy was as much puzzled as herself, 
yet 1t did not occur to him to connect Horace’s 
sudden departure with the conversation which had 
preceded it. His own emotion had absorbed him 
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so entirely that he had not perceived that of his 
companion. The leaving him alone had perhaps 
been a little abrupt, but agitation prevented him 
from being critically observant, and when he came 
to consider it afterwards, it seemed only a natural 
movement of delicacy. One man does not willingly 
look upon another man’s tears. When Marion came 
to him in the evening with Horace’s note, though 
he was a little surprised, he did not at first think 
seriously on the matter. It seemed far less strange 
and unaccountable to him than to her, that Horace 
should be summoned away on sudden business, 
which he might not consider it exactly desirable to 
explain to Marion. Asthe days went on, he pitied, 
but perhaps scarcely sympathized with her uneasi- 
ness. It was rather inconsiderate in Horace, 
certainly, not to write, but he was probably busy 
and hurried, and would return so soon that it was 
hardly worth while. Mr. Kennedy could not 
realize the peculiarly tender character of the tie 
between this brother and sister. He would have 
done the same thing himself without any scruple, 
at any period of his life, and so it seemed unneces- 
sary to imagine a motive of special importance for 
Horace. Women were always anxious without 
reason, he thought, and the only question was, 
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whether they ought to be soothed or scolded into 
composure; in Marion’s case, he decidedly prefer- 
red the soothing system. 

“ Well, my dear,” said he, “I dare say there 
will be a letter to-morrow; or most likely he is on 
his way home. You must not show him sucha 
pale face when he comes back, or he will be ready 
to cut my throat for not taking better care of you.” 

Marion smiled faintly, but. looked so genuinely 
languid and dissatisfied, that he thought himself 
bound to find some means of diverting her thoughts, 
if only out of gratitude for her four months tender 
and cherishing care of himself. “ Horace was a 
simpleton to run away as he did,” cried he, “ for I 
had a piece of good news for him, which I think I 
shall tell you first. Guess, now, what I was just 
going to tell him!” 

She looked up into his face with Bryan’s name 
trembling on her lips, but afraid to utter it. He 
had not the slightest suspicion of the course which 
her thoughts had taken, and which a certain very 
unusual emotion in his countenance was confirming. 
But-he laid his hand kindly upon her head, and 
continued without waiting for her answer,—‘ I am 
going to build a church, Marion ; here—as a thank- 


offering.” 
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Marion clasped her hands in delight too keen 
for speech—it seemed too much. In addition to 
the great happiness of the fact, this was the first 
definite announcement which Mr. Kennedy had 
made of the change in himself. He had been con- 
tent to leave it to be inferred from his conduct, and 
from his patient endurance of conversations which, 
afew months ago, he would have checked by sar- 
casms. She felt an instantaneous fear of recognising 
in words that which was filling her heart with 
thankfulness, lest she should seem presumptuous or 
indelicate ; so she only took his hand, and covered 
it with kisses. 

“ A thank-offering,” continued he more steadily, 
“for the time which has been given me. God bless 
you, my dear child! God bless you both! and 
remember, and let Horace know, that it was the 
beauty of your religion which first won me; I have 
seen religion in a very unlovely aspect—I am not 
excusing myself, mind, but such is the fact. I have 
seen religious controversy so violent and bitter, that 
I have set it on a par with the excess of party spirit 
in politics and despised it. I have seen such irre- 
verence, meanness, and vulgarity in all the things 
which appertained to God and God’s service, that 
I have esteemed His professing servants as hypo- 
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erites or deceived self-worshippers, and despised 
them. I have heard doctrines which it needed 

q the most jesuitical casuistry to reconcile with that 
Prayer-book which contains the credentials of the 
Church to which the teacher professed to belong, 
and I have heard the same teacher thundering 
against the dishonesty of jesuitism, and I have 
despised him. I have seen Puritanism cutting 
away all joy from religion, and indifference taking 
all the religion out of joy, and I have despised both 
—the first, because I felt that it was false; the 
second, because I utterly contemned those who 
persuaded themselves that they possessed religion, 
and yet kept all their enjoyments distinct from 
it, as amatter of course. But you two have shown 
me love, joy, peace, gentleness—nothing sterner 
than your faith, nothing sweeter or brighter than 
the love by which it worked. God bless you 
both !” 

“No,no! Not both! only Horace!” sobbed 
the happy Marion, as she knelt before him and 
hid her tearful face upon his knee. He would not 
contradict her; he was afraid of brushing the bloom 
from her unconscious humility. He resumed in a 
moment, but with quite a different tone; to sustain 
so high a pitch of feeling was foreign to his nature, 
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and he had probably never before in his life made 
a speech of such straightforward and tender so- 
lemnity, though even in this, his habitual cynicism . 
of thought had peeped through pretty conspicu- 
ously. : 

“As to Master Horace,” said he, “there’s a 
touch of military stiffness about his code, which 
you know I don’t quite relish after all. He has a 
crotchet or two which I shall never arrive at ap- 
proving.” 

Marion felt disappointed; the vein of emotion 
which had just been opened was delightful to 
her, and she did not like to turn away without 
working it alittle further. But she felt that it was 
her place to follow rather than to lead, and so 
answered with a half smile: “ Perhaps he would not 
wish to vindicate himself from your charge of mili- 
tary stiffness. He looks upon himself as a soldier, 
you know,—and he might say that it is a little 
strange that the precise obedience which is reckoned 
a necessity in one army should be thought a preju- 
dice in the other.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Kennedy, “it would be 
hard not to indulge him with a few fancies, and I 
shall not quarrel with him about them now.” 


The emphatic xow with which the old gentleman 
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concluded his sentence, was, perhaps, as nearly a con- 
fession that he had erred in quarrelling for such a 
reason formerly as one could expect; Marion com- 
pressed her lips that she might keep herself from 
saying that they were not fancies but principles, and 
demanded not indulgence but respect. It was very 
unpleasant to her to hear Horace spoken of as a 
person who could require indulgence on any point. 
Mr. Kennedy continued after a short pause,—“ He 
has certainly the smallest number of prejudices (if 
you won’t beat me for so calling them) that I ever 
met with in a man of of so enthusiastic a tempera- 
ment; his zeal is as healthy and generous as it is 
fervent. When I used to argue with him—and some- 
times, between ourselves, to run him rather hard— 
this peculiarity always struck me forcibly. All 
the ordinary weapons with which one assails bigotry 
were useless against him—one was forced to take 
new ground altogether. I don’t know whether I 
make you understand me. What I mean is, that 
nothing is cast out of his system—except, of course, 
absolute evil—but that nothing remains without 
submitting to a law and working for a purpose, in a 
place and according to a measure assigned to it. 
He did not say, ‘ Touch not, taste not, handle not !’ 
—if he had said this, I should not have troubled my 
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head about him—but he said, ‘ Touch by this rule, 
taste after this preparation, handle in this manner, 
and so deprived one of all advantage, at first start- 
ing in the argument. The jewels which those 
whom I call Puritans fling away—and which those 
whom I call sceptics (whether avowed or self- 
deceived) string at random—he would gather up 
and wreathe into a coronet so skilfully designed, 
that you could not dispense with a single gem with- 
out showing an unsightly gap. I hope you like my 
metaphor.” 

“T understand exactly what you mean,” cried 
Marion, eagerly, “and I know that it is a subject 
on which Horace has thought a great deal. He 
once preached a series of such beautiful sermons— 
he called them Discourses about the two Kingdoms, 
of Nature and of Grace. By Nature he meant all 
man’s powers, and all the spheres provided for their 
exercise ; and by Grace the Spirit and Law of God, 
accompanying, inspiring, and controlling the exer- 
cise of each one of these powers. I express it very 
badly, but I wish you could have heard the ser- 
mons. Of course the empire which combines these 
two kingdoms is the Catholic Church, for, as you 
were saying, it is the only system which provides a 
place for everything. Why do you smile? You 
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must not fancy that Horace used the words I am 
using; but I can remember one sentence exactly, 
because it struck me so much at the time. He 
said,‘ There seems to be a kind of blasphemy in 
planting the Cross over the grave of any one of those 
faculties which God has given to man.’” 

She pronounced Horace’s actual words ina grave, 
measured, melodious voice, as reverently as if she 
were quoting one of the Fathers, and Mr. Kennedy, 
after nodding his head in approval of the sentiment, 
replied quite fondly, as he smoothed back the dark 
hair from her glowing animated face— How you 
do love him! I wish [ had known you both a great 
many yearsago. There must have been some pecu- 
liar training—Marion, how is it that you have never 
told me anything about your parents? Will it pain 
you to speak of them ?” 

Marion cast down her eyes. “ My father died 
before I was born,” said she, “and my mother when 
I was quite a little child. Horace brought me 
up.” 

“Do you remember your mother?” 

« A little,” replied Marion uneasily. 

“T wonder if she was like you,” said Mr. Ken- 
nedy, “ you poor, little, gentle orphan, you ought not 
to have grown up without a mother’s love. Marion, 
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I am tempted to ask you to promise never to leave 
me—but it would be wrong. Yet I cannot have a 
great many years to live; and in that short space 
of time I have the work of a great many years to 
undo. I shall want the help of my children. Ma- 
rion, will you accept me for a father ?” 

She wound her arms about his neck, and kissed 
his forehead. “QO, yes! yes!” she cried, in ex- 
cessive agitation, “gladly, thankfully! We will 
never leave you unless you send us away—but you 
do not know—you cannot tell—pray, pray dear 
friend, let me say one word to you about—your 
son |” 

Poor Marion! She felt as if she were playing 
the part of an impostor against her will. She was 
not suffered, however, to obey the impulse which 
would have led her to tell everything, for the word 
“ son” had scarcely crossed her lips, when Mr. Ken- 
nedy quickly but gently laid his hand upon them 
and compelled silence. 

“ Not another word!” said he, in a vexed tone. 
“ Tt was a promise, and it mwst not be broken.” 

“ Oh, how I wish erled Marion, and then 
paused, afraid to finish the sentence. 

“ Look behind you,” was his reply, “and tell me 
whether every wish is not gratified.” 


12 
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- She turned with a start—her thoughts so full of 
Bryan, that she would have scarcely been surprised . 
to see him standing in the doorway. She saw one 
whom it would have been daring to pronounce less 
dear than Bryan himself. Horace had just entered 
the room, and now advanced to return her eager 
embrace, and Mr. Kennedy’s cordial salutation. 
He looked very ill—there was not a trace of colour 
in his cheeks; his smile seemed to be forced, his 
manner was constrained, yet excited. Marion 
gazed anxiously at him, but he forestalled her 
questions by saying hurriedly, that he had been 
without sleep for several nights and was only 
tired—there was nothing the matter. When he 
found that her earnest wistful eyes were still fixed 
upon his face, he turned abruptly from her and 
walked to the window, but apparently recollecting 
himself, returned before she had time to follow him. 
He seemed strangely nervous and absent; he did 
not even ask Mr. Kennedy how he was; a sick fear 
of some unknown evil was creeping upon Marion’s 
heart. 

“ My love,” said he suddenly, “ will you leave 
us for afew minutes? I havea particular reason— 
a little piece of private business—I will summon 


you in less than half an hour.” 
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Marion moved away instantly, but looked up at 
him as she passed with a timid, submissive, child- 
like expression, which went to his heart. It seemed 
to say, “Is there anything for me to bear? I am 
quite ready. Only tell me!” He followed her to 
the door, and whispered, as he gently pressed her 
to him, “ Fear nothing, all is well!” and she, 
greatly comforted, though still half frightened, left 
them alone. 

“ What does all this mean?” said Mr. Kennedy, 
as Horace returned to him. 

“ My dear sir,” replied Horace, fixing his eyes 
upon him, “have you guessed nothing? Nothing 
at all 2” 

“ Guessed !” repeated the other a little angrily. 
“ What should I guess? You run away, and come 
back again, without a moment’s notice, looking as 
white as a sheet, and frightening my poor child 
out of her senses. But I am not a child, you 
know, to be frightened either with or without 
cause. Tell me quickly, my dear boy, is anything 
the matter ?” 

“Do you remember,” said Horace nervously, 
anxious to prepare him for agitation, yet feeling 
that he could not withhold what he had to say 


many minutes longer,— “do you remember the 
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subject of our conversation when I ran away so 
suddenly ?” 

“Spare me!” cried the old man, covering his 
eyes with his hand, “ I cannot go back to it again. 
This is cruel.” 

Horace knelt down by his side. “ Would I go 
back,” cried he “would I dare to touch such 
feelings even for an instant, but—but for—my dear 
friend, listen to me! That conversation was to you 
a momentary opening of old wounds, but you little 
knew (how should you?) what it was to me! 
When [ left you, the light that was in me had be- 
come darkness—and how great was that darkness ! 
I dare not tell you how this could be till you have 
learned the blessed tidings which I now bring. 
Prepare for great happiness and thankfulness ; you 
never need hide that sweet picture again. Look 
here!” Horace unfolded a paper, and placed it in 
Mr. Kennedy’s trembling hands; then, giving way 
for an instant to the emotion he had so long re- 
pressed, he hid his face and murmured, sobbing, 
“My mother! My own pure precious mother ! 
How could I look on you and doubt you? Forgive 
me! Forgive me!” 

The packet which Horace had laid before his 
friend was thus inscribed—‘ Certificate of marriage 
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between James D’Arcy Bernard and Marion Beres- 
ford Kennedy. June the fifth, 1819.” 

Yes, it was there! That sad reproachful testi- 
mony to an innocence now first believed in, when 
the grave had shut over its sorrows! That silent 
witness to the wrongs of a lifetime, speaking first 
now when the hour of reparation had passed! The 
burthen which had helped to crush the living heart 
was now to be lifted off the tomb. With failing 
eyes and faltering mind, the old man strove to 
comprehend what was set before him, but could 
not. He looked from the paper to Horace with a 
helplessness far more touching than the helpless- 
ness of infancy, because it told of remembered but 
departed strength. How fully, yet how tenderly, 
were the sins of his life avenged upon him in that 
life’s decline! The God whom he had defied; the 
sister whom he had wronged; these were now to 
be to him the sources of a peace which could not 
but pain, even while it healed his soul. And ever, 
as the peace deepened, must that pain increase—a 
calm, strong, patient grief, which must not leave 
him till (if we may say so reverently) the first hour 
of Paradise should assure him of two pardons! 

Horace was by his side in an instant, and, con- 
trolling his own feelings, he explained very gently 
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and cautiously all that was to be told. They read 
together the document which had enclosed the 
certificate ; a letter from Marion Bernard to her 
son—the words were few and simple, but holier in 
that son’s eyes than any, save the words of God 
Himself. 


' “My pearest Curtp.—You will never read 
this letter unless you should hear a history of your 
mother, of which I will only speak in order to deny 
part, and explain the rest. You know what it is, but 
believe me, your father was not the wicked, heart- 
less man you are now thinking him; he erred, and 
are we not all sinners ? he erred, but not in that cruel 
false way—and do not judge him for his error, but 
remember that he was your father. It is because 
I wish that, if possible, you may never know what 
his faults were, that I have concealed from you our 
real name and history. I would that you might 
never learn them. But chance may betray part of 
the truth—and the rest, I only can tell you. Now, 
when you are reading this, you think your father 
a heartless deceiver. You think me what I must 
not name. Hear the truth. When I consented to 
marry him, he told me that imperative reasous 
rendered it necessary that the marriage should be 
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secret. I asked no questions; I was ready to be- 
lieve and obey him in anything ; what he desired, 
that I unhesitatingly did. I accompanied him to 
a most lonely and remote little village in Cornwall, 
where he had caused the banns to be asked in his real 
name, and there we were married quite privately. 
He explained to me that he had assumed the name 
of Harcourt partly for a frolic, partly in consequence 
of a quarrel with his family; that he would not be 
guilty of the treachery of marrying me under that 
name, but that he must take every precaution to 
prevent the discovery of the truth; and he bound 
me by a solemn promise never to reveal our mar- 
riage till he should give me permission. The first 
arrangement was that I should return home, and 
remain there without confessing what had hap- 
pened, till such time as he should be able to claim 
me openly. But when the day fixed for my 
brother's arrival drew near, I found that I could 
not carry on the deception. I was weak, my son, 
and you may, you must condemn me. I sinned in 
disobeying my natural guardian, but you will re- 
member that I did not give my heart against his 
will—it was only that I was unable to withdraw 
what I had given, when he bade me. Still I was 
not wicked, and I was very miserable. My hus- 
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band could not bear to see my tears, and he agreed 
at once to a change of plan. I accompanied him to 
Brussels under the name of Harcourt, and left a 
letter beseeching my brother’s forgiveness. That 
letter received no answer; but in a few weeks he 
followed me. He had learned my husband’s real 
name—he believed, as he now believes, that I had 
been deceived—he offered to forgive me, and take 
me home again. I was obliged to leave him in his 
error, for my promise sealed my lips. I only ven- 
tured to ask him to trust me, but I could not expect 
that he would doso. It was a time of great suffering 
—I will not dwell upon it. They fought—both were 
wounded, but not severely—my brother and I never 
met again, and I go to my grave knowing that he 
has never forgiven me. My husband could not 
understand my affliction—he did not love my brother 
—he thought him harsh and cruel, and he scarcely 
believed in the strength of that affection which I 
have ever borne him. Ah, if you know him now— 
that cold stern uncle—remember that he has a heart 
which can love most deeply, and tell him that I 
died, looking forward to the hour when we shall 
meet where all sins are forgiven, and all strife and 
sorrow forgotten. God grant us such a meeting, in 
His infinite pity! And tell Bryan also that I 
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charge him to love you for my sake—when he 
learns that I was guiltless of that great sin he will 
grieve that he can only take my memory to his 
heart, so tell him that in loving my children he will 
do more, far more, than he could have done in for- 
giving me. But I must go on, though I would fain 
pause here. I must tell you the reason why our 
marriage was concealed—I did not learn it till many 
years after this time, but I kept my promise 
religiously. We lived abroad, and did not mix in 
English society. We were very poor. My spirits 
were not good—I had lost all taste for gaiety, I lived 
chiefly for and in you, my own sweet child, the very 
treasure and sunshine of my heart. Do not suppose 
that my husband was unkind to me. I never hada 
harsh word from him. But his pursuits took him 
much from home; and my secret and the loss of 
all my early friends, above all, the alienation of 
my brother, and the light in which I knew that 
he must*regard me, weighed upon my thoughts. 
Alas! how I am delaying the last thing which I 
have to tell. My son, remember that your father 
died penitent, and that whatever his faults may have 
been, he made the happiness of your mother’s life. 
He was bred a Roman Catholic, and there was a 
family property which he was to inherit, but which 
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would pass from him if he married a wife not of his 
own communion. At this time, I grieve to say, he 
was not religious—it seemed to him a mere trifle 
that I should change my creed. When he found 
that, feeble and faulty as I was, I yet would not do 
this, he contrived to conceal our marriage, in the 
hope that I should yield one day; and when this 
hope forsook him, he concealed it still. He in- 
tended to return to England at the death of the 
possessor of this property, to receive his inheritance, 
_ to sell it, and then come back to me in our foreign 
home, a wealthy man. He confessed this to me in 
his last illness—I never knew it till then. You 
cannot condemn him more hardly than he con- 
domned himself; do not refuse him your forgive- 
ness! He died, and what could I do? I could 
not disgrace him to his family—I found many 
letters which showed that in the brief and cold 
correspondence which he kept up with them on 
matters of business, he had repeatedly asserted him- 
self to be an unmarried man. I could not bear to 
assume his name, and present myself to them as his 
widow, thereby betraying the sinful scheme of 
which he had so deeply repented, and which he had 
been so mercifully withheld from carrying through. 
But I could not let my brother continue to think 
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me guilty. To him I wrote three times. Three 
times were the letters returned unopened. Then 1 
resolved in a kind of despair, that since I was 
separated from all but my children, I would live 
only for them, and, if possible, I would keep their 
father’s memory sacred in their eyes. This seemed 
the only task left for me to fulfil I assumed the 
name of Durward, and came, as you know, to 
Devonshire, where I have passed six years in peace 
and seclusion, and where I am now about to die. 
As life draws near its close, that love which has 
caused all its misery, and most of its happiness, 
seems to strengthen rather than to decay. I am 
content to be thought guilty, even by my brother, 
rather than acquaint my children with their father’s 
faults. I can wait A few more years and he will 
know all. Therefore I have determined—blame me 
if you will—to leave the mystery unexplained. 
But I cannot leave even a possibility that my chil- 
dren should learn to look upon my memory with 
shame and horror. This were too great a sacrifice. 
And now, my Horace, your mother speaks to you 
from the grave, and, as she gives you her blessing, 
charges you to spare and to honour the memory of 
your father. God be with you and with my baby 
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Marion, preserving you both from my faults and 
from my sufferings ! 
“ Your most loving mother, 
“ Marion Breresrorp Bernarp. 
“Tell Bryan that I die, not only at peace with 
him, but full of affection for him, and with none 
but gentle thoughts.” 


She died as she had lived, “ with none but gentle 
thoughts,” and surely none but gentle thoughts 
should cluster around her memory, in the hearts of 
those who mourned for her. As the truth broke 
fully upon Mr. Kennedy, he betrayed no violent 
emotion; he seemed to be utterly subdued, he 
became as a little child. Horace was distressed by 
the humility of his self-accusation, and entreaties for 
forgiveness. After a while, he begged to be left 
alone for a short time, with the letter and the 
picture. Horace gave that precious canvass into 
his hands, and he rose up to receive it with inex- 
pressible reverence and tenderness, but so long as 
Horace remained in the room, he did not look at the 
face. “Iam afraid to leave you long, my dear sir, 
—my dear uncle,” said Horace, anxiously, “ remem- 
ber, you are still an invalid; I fear that all this 
agitation will be t:o much for yo.” 
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“It is good for me,” replied the old man, ina 
very low tone. “When I ring, bring our Marion 
tome. I shall then be able to feel how happy I 
am in having two such 


” his voice fairly gave 
way, and turning aside his face, he waved his hand 
for Horace to go. In another moment he was kneel- 
ing beside his chair, the picture still in his hands. 
The brother and sister waited anxiously for their 
summons, but it was long delayed. Horace had 
time to tell the whole history to Marion, to soothe 
her emotion, to answer her eager, varied questions, 
to touch every detail, and discuss every conjecture. 
Marion had time to recover from the first painful 
surprise, to take in the whole new strange sense of 
happiness, to wear out the intense agitation which 
Horace told her she must conquer before she could 
enter into Mr. Kennedy’s presence; and still the 
bell did not ring. He had been alone three hours. 
They began to be uneasy, yet shrank from intruding 
upon the privacy of his feelings. He had a great 
work to do in those few hours. He had to mould 
the Past into a shape that might dwell in bis 
memory without driving him mad, and this he 
could only do by covering its reproachful counte- 
nance with the softening veil of contrition. Thus 
mantled, the silent and sorrowful guest would no 
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longer be unweleome—yet, alas! repentance could 
only cover what it had now no power to change, 
and Horace, keenly sympathizing, feared lest the 
agony of thought should be too strong, and the 
frail body should give way beneath it. At last he 
stole into the garden, and looked in through the 
drawing-room window. Mr. Kennedy was sitting 
‘in his easy chair, his head resting against the 
pillow with which Marion’s watchful care had 
supplied him. The portrait was on his knee, and 
his eyes were fixed upon it. Horace could see his 
face clearly—the expression was gentle and sin- 
gularly placid—there was almost a smile upon the 
pale lips. Horace felt that a reconciling spirit was 
at work, and returned to Marion greatly relieved. 

Before very long the bell rang. When they 
entered, the old man stretched out his arms to them 
and said, “Come to me, my children!” They 
kneeled down before him, and he laid his hands 
upon their heads. No blessing!” murmured he, 
“no blessing from such as lam! You must both 
pray for me, and with me!” 

The work of that day was permanent. Mr. 
Kennedy had before then turned from darkness to 
light ; he had repented, he had been softened—but 
he was now changed, he was another man. The 
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proud nature was broken down into tenderness 
and meekness. The whole heart was subdued. 
They spoke very little of what had passed; 
Horace and Marion averted their eyes with willing 
respect from the sins of their father, and Mr. 
Kennedy never filled up, as he might have done, 
the gaps in that portion of the history. Perhaps 
his ready belief in Captain Bernard’s final penitence 
was as speaking a proof as any he could have given 
of the transformation of his own nature. He never 
told what the circumstances were which had come 
to his knowledge, and caused him to withdraw the 
consent which he had before accorded to his sister’s 
marriage; he never revealed the nature of those 
“pursuits” which had separated Captain Bernard 
from his wife, and helped to impoverish them during 
their residence abroad. It was not without a severe 
pang that Horace and Marion had received the 
confirmation of their fears concerning their father’s 
character, but they had no strong, remembered 
affection for him to enhance their pain, and they 
had been in great measure prepared for what they 
learned. After the first emotions, partly of sorrow, 
partly of deep, unspeakable, thankful joy, had a 
little subsided, a quiet, peaceful happiness began to 
grow up. Mr. Kennedy seemed to live only for his 
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children, and the union of the three was perfect. 
Horace resumed his labours, sanctioned, assisted, 
seconded in them all. Marion’s bright, loving, 
gentle life, was like the passage of a sunbeam across 
a landscape, turning all that it touches into light 
and vendure, and seeming to create what it reveals. 
Glen Fern grew better and happier every day. 
When, after the toils of the day and the quiet re- 
fined enjoyments of the evening, Horace would 
open his Bible ere they parted for the night, and, 
as he read, see in the folded hands and lifted eyes 
of the old man an expression as fervent, as teachable, 
as reverent, as that which lighted up Marion’s 
youthful features, he would feel as though he had 
not a prayer unanswered, a wish ungratified. 

Not quite! Bryan’s name was still a forbidden 
subject. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SUNSET—AND SUNRISE. 


We must keep our Christmas at Glen Fern onee 
more ere we bid it good-bye. There is a change 
upon the place; those cottages which we pass on 
entering have a look of unwonted trimness; there 
are no holes in wall or window—here and there a 
tiny flower-pot, replacing the aboriginal dung-heap, 
attests that love of beauty which is nearly sure to 
follow in the wake of a spirit of order—yonder tidy 
cow-shed shows us that the animals are no longer 
admitted to bed and board with the family—and 
the thatch, which used to bear a flourishing little 
meadow of grass and yellow ragwort, has given 
way in more than one instance to a neat slated roof. 
The children are clustering about the schoolhouse 
door, with red cheeks, bright eyes, and purple 
arms; the merry young life in their hearts seems 
warm enough to keep the weather out. From 
house after house their elders come forth and join 
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them by twos and threes, all in their best array ; 
many a cosy shawl and stout pair of shoes put 
proudly on for the first time. There is nothing 
squalid about these people now; they are poor and 
poorly clothed, but we cannot find one amongst 
them whose miserable aspect breaks and blights the 
joy of the season. All the faces are full of glee, and 
mystery, and expectation; they gather together, 
discussing in eager tones some new and wonderful 
thing, which seems to fill every heart and occpuy 
every tongue, but which we do not as yet fully 
comprehend. They have formed into a kind of 
irregular procession—they are all moving in one 
direction. Where are they going? 

Let us take a peep at the wee hooss—shall 
we find a change there too? _ Ah, here is Peggy 
herself coming down the hill-side, and hurrying 
forward to make one of the throng! Was ever 
voice heard so cheery and so kindly as that with 
which she showers her “ Merry Christmases” upon 
her neighbours? Was ever such an amount of sun- 
light compressed within the limits of one human 
countenance? There is no change here. * And yet 
—that staff which she carries, and which we never 
remember to have seen her carry before, seems 


strangely necessary as a support for her wavering 
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steps—that wan look, which Marion noticed last 
year, seems to have settled habitually upon her 
features—that joyous voice perseveres in its hearty 
greetings, but falters and grows feeble after it has 
uttered only a few of them. I am afraid there is a 
little change. 

They pass the gates of Glen Fern House, and 
three persons come forth to mingle in the proces- 
sion, welcomed with shouts, which they answer with 
smiles and kind words. Mr. Kennedy leans on the 
arm of Horace, but more it would seem from affec- 
tion than from necessity, for his gait is firm and his 
eye bright and clear; Marion walks beside them, 
scarcely able to restrain her eager steps, outstrip- 
ping and returning to them every moment. Yet, 
though they evidently partake of the excitement of 
the multitude, their faces are thoughtful and seem 
scarcely to reflect its joy. Some secret trouble 
mars their Christmas festivity. But they put it 
from them and shake it aside, and smile as they 
look around in congratulation, and“upward in deep 
silent thankfulness. 

They have issued from the woods and are now 
ascending a low and sheltered slope beneath the 
mountain, in full view of the sparkling waters and 
majestic cliffs of the Lough. Here on a natural 
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terrace, at once protected and displayed, stands—a 
Church! It is a modest temple—rustic in character, 
plain in architecture, yet as rich in true devotional 
beauty as the stateliest cathedral in the land, and 
fit to be its companion—just as the child’s lisping 
prayer finds a fit place in that vast liturgy which 
links the highest aspirations of the most pure and 
noble intellect ever framed by God, to the faintest 
ery of the poor penitent who weeps outside the fold, 
and, trembling, waits to be admitted. It is built of 
dark gray stone, and the quaint projecting wooden 
porch, with its overhanging gable and simple Cross, 
looks like the very emblem of shelter and pity; 
while the slender spire, which crowns the little 
bell-turret and lifts the same holy symbol into the 
clear cold sky, tells of that soaring faith and hope 
which ever grow out of the deepest self-abasement. 
Let us enter with the rest, and sanctify our Christ- 
mas joy with them. 

Within, a double row of wooden seats with 
carved ends, each surmounted by a lily, leaves a 
narrow passage down the centre, along which the 
eye travels to that graceful screen which separates, 
without hiding, the chancel. Through its arched 
and pillared compartments you see the Holy Table, 
raised upon two steps and covered with crimson 
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velvet; a monogram of the Sacred Name given 
among men for salvation, gleams conspicuously 
from it, and gratifies the thoughtful gazer by pre- 
senting him with a visible sign of the idea which 
fills his heart. Above the altar is a traceried win- 
dow of richly-stained glass—the one splendour of 
the lowly temple. Those grave yet gorgeous figures 
with solemn faces, and folded hands, and radiant 
garments, standing watchfully about the place 
where Heaven is brought nearest earth, may well 
image for us that blessed Communion of Saints, 
which is a truth so dear to the poor, struggling, 
sinful Church on earth, yet so hard to realize. In 
the outer life, amid trials, discord, and difficulties, 
we may forget, we do too often dishonour this our 
glorious brotherhood ; but here, where for a little 
while we cast away the world, and kneeling, stretch 
forth our trembling hands for the unspeakable Gift, 
we know and feel and see that they are one with 
us and we with them. But we must not stand and 
gaze, for the voice of the temple is sounding, and 
we are summoned to worship. What a calm, sooth- 
ing. gentle strain! How it woos us to our devo- 
tions! And now the bright and fearless tones of 
childhood are blending and swelling with the mu- 


sie! Ah, surely these are fitter than any others 
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to lead and lift our prayers and win acceptance for 
them ! 

The service was over, and Mr. Kennedy and his 
“ children,” as he fondly called them, stood in the 
porch, and exchanged many a friendly word with 
the worshippers as they passed, each to his own 
home and cheerful fireside. But when Peggy came, 
they turned and walked a little way with her. The 
old woman’s heart was quite full, and her joy was 
at first rather incoherent. 

« Och, the blessed day!” she cried, “and the 
blessed sight that I thocht I'd niver live to see! 
Glen Fern’s holy ground now! Sure all the ground 
God made must be holy from the touch of His 
fingers, tho’ we do na mind it—but now we can see 
the print of His footsteps, and we canna neglect 
that! Och, my dear! To kneel in that quiet 
bricht place, an’ hear nothin’ but prayer an’ music 
—an’ see nothin’ but the faces o’ holy angels, for 
such they must be, an’ think o’ nothin’ but that 
wonderful gift o’ God, which I’m afraid to spake of, 
an’ niver thocht I’d be bould enough to take—I 
canna think that Heaven is. any way different. 
Maybe [’ll ken soon, by His mercy !” 

Was it anything like what’ you expected, Peg- 
gy?” asked Marion. 
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“Tt was, dear—an’ it was not—what can I say? 
I was in a church wanst, years agone, but it wasna 
like this—it was just a room that you might ha’ 
dined in when your prayers wor over. The quality 
wor all shut up in wee rooms to theirselves, an’ I 
felt out o’ doors. An’ they seemed strange an’ 
stupid—or deaf—I do na ken which, for when the 
ministher bade them praise God by singin’, they 
sat still, an’ leaned back, an’ sure that wasna seem- 
ly. An’ whiles they smiled to each other, an’ 
whiles they whispered; an’ I thocht few o’ them 
could read, for ’twas few looked in their books, or 
gave an answer wi’ those who kenned why they wor 
there. An’ I didna ken then what the Table was 
for, but I thocht ‘twas to hould the books, for it 
stood there quite common and no honour done it. 
An’ there was no colour in the licht—sure it’s the 
dear sunshine always—but Id like to see it change 
in God’s hoos, that our hearts may take a hint an’ 
change too, so soon as we come into it. Sure He 
hears our prayers on the hill-side, for He made it; 
and He hears them by the hearth-stone, for He 
kens ’tis there we live; but when we build a hoos 
for His honour, I’m thinkin’ it angers Him if we 
do na build our best.” 


“Right, Peggy!” said Horace. “Our very best 
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is so little and so poor, that it’s a shame indeed if 
we do less. But did you fancy that our church 
would be like those you had seen 2” 

“TI did not, sir, I was dramin’ of it while ’twas 
buildin’, an’ I thocht it wud be like a big wood, wi’ 
all the trees straught an’ green, an’ grave-stones to 
walk upon, an’ the sky to look to. An’ when ’twas 
built, an’ I saw the Cross so near, an’ the way to 
heaven risin’ up out o’ the roof of it (I do na ken 
how ye call that), I was frichtened to think what 
there must be inside. I was mazed like—I thocht 
it must be bricht an’ dark, a strange place an’ like 
a home too, an’ I didna ken who I’d see when I 
went in. But now, sir, I ken what I was thinkin’ 
of, an’ that was just itself—I kenned it again di- 
rectly I went in, an it seemed so natural I thocht 
I must have dramed on it without knowin’.” 

“ Are you tired, Peggy?” said Marion’s gentle 
voice. “It is along walk for you, now that you 
are not strong.” 

“ Oo, I’m just frail, dear,” replied Peggy in her 
own heartsome tones; “frail an’ donsie, an’ I canna 
travel far. Ill just go my ways back to my wee 
hoos, an’ it’s the fine dinner I’ve got there waitin’ 
for me, thank the Masther for that same! Do you 
mind, dear, when ye took your Christmas dinner 
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wi’ me two years agone? It’s blythe I was then, 
an’ strong—an’ it’s blythe I am now tho’ wake, God 
be thankit !” 

“ Well, Peggy,” said Mr. Kennedy, “I wish you 
as happy a Christmas now as you had then, or hap- 
pier if that be possible. We all know who has 
taught Glen Fern how to keep Christmas !” 

“Deed an’ we do, sir, and God mak’ us thank- 
ful! We're cared for now. A bricht year to ye 
all, an’ may the sunshine be without clouds if it 
be His will! Or if the clouds come, may He make 
them a pleasant shadow from the heat !” 

There was languor in the tone, though the words 
were so joyful, and Horace and Marion looked at 
their old favourite with some anxiety. Marion 
beckoned one of the school-girls, who was lingering 
by the churchyard gate, and charged her to accom- 
pany Peggy home. The girl, who was an orphan 
taken from the Ballynakilty workhouse to act as a 
kind of factotum, half teacher half servant, under 
the Glen Fern schoolmistress, considered it quite a 
treat to spend her holyday at the wee hooss; and 
Pegry, as she marched off, leaning upon that sturdy 
young arm, exclaimed, with one of her old bursts 
of laughter, “ An’ I'll have a party this Christmas 
too, afther gl] !” 
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She paused as she passed the gate which Horace 
was holding open for her, and said, cautiously low- 
ering her voice to a whisper,— 

“ Any word of Misther Brine, sir?” 

Horace shook his head, and Peggy’s counte- 
nance fell as she comprehended the answer, but her 
exclamation of sorrow was checked upon the very 
lips, lest it should reach the father’s ears. She 
moved away with a somewhat downcast air, and 
Horace rejoined his companions. 

“She asked after Bryan, did she not ?” said Mr. 
Kennedy, quickly. It was the first time that he 
had mentioned his son’s name. 

“ She could not but remember him to-day. We 
all remembered him to-day, did we not?” replied 
Horace, gently, a little uncertain of the feeling 
which had prompted the question. 

“ To-day !” repeated Mr. Kennedy, almost in- 
dignantly. -‘Is there a day or a night that he is 
absent from my thoughts? Horace—my dear boy 
—it is my punishment! I deserve it—how much 
more do I deserve !—but it is breaking my heart. 
I am to die without seeing him again—without 
the happiness of forgiving him. I feel it, I know 
it!” 

“JT cannot tell what God’s will may be,” said 
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Horace soothingly, “but indeed, my dear uncle, 
humanly speaking, there is no sufficient reason for 
such a persuasion. You are in strong health now; 
you may, I trust you will, live many years. And 
though it is long since we heard of Bryan, just 
consider how easily his silence may be accounted 
for. Communication with New Zealand is so un- 
certain—he may have been up the country when 
your letter reached him, he may have missed the 
ship, there are a hundred possibilities which surely 


should prevent despondency. I do not know % 
“You would say you do not know the purport 
of my letter,” interrupted Mr. Kennedy. “ It wasa 
summons home. There—let us talk no more about 
it I have felt from the first that it was not to be, 
and therefore I could not bear to have his name 
mentioned. Leave me to suffer what I have richly 
deserved—you can neither avert it nor console me 
under it—it must be—let it have its way. Iam 
ashamed that I have spoiled your Christmas merri- 
ment. Look, our dear Marion is weeping !” 
Marion smiled through her tears, and pressed 
his hand, and said as soon as she could speak, that 
she was only so very sorry for his sake—she was 
quite happy in herself. And as they entered 
the house she drew back, and clinging to Horace’s 
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arm whispered eagerly, “ Horace, he must never 
know! It would make him so much more misera- 
ble !” 

Her brother understood her directly, and an- 
swered as he kissed her pale cheek,—“ But do not, 
—do not, my dearest Marion, let these foolish pre- 
sentiments weigh upon your spirits! You must be 
anxious—that I know—but remember there is no 
real reason whatever why the next ship from New 
Zealand should not bring us good news of Bryan.” 
Marion shook her head, but said nothing, and hur- 
ried up stairs. 

There was a constraint upon the little party 
when they met at dinner. Marion was watching 
Mr, Kennedy, and Horace was watching Marion; 
the same thought was in the hearts of all, but no 
one ventured to utter it. Even the great happiness 
of the day—the first service in Glen Fern Church 
—had not power to engross all their thoughts. 
They spoke of it, indeed, with deep thankfulness, 
and reproached themselves (Horace especially) for 
suffering any earthly anxiety to trouble their 
spirits on that day; but they could not drive the 
care from them, they could not carry it where they 
knew that it would meet with pity and forgiveness. 

Mr. Kennedy generally slept after dinner, and 
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was always left quite to himself for an hour or two. 
Horace moved his great chair to the fireside, as 
usual, and placed the footstool for him. Marion 
stooped over him and kissed his forehead ere she 
quitted the room. 

“ A comfortable Christmas nap to you, dear 
uncle,” said she, trying to assume her own playful 
tone. 

He looked up at her and gently shook his head. 
There was unusual pathos in the expression of his 
eyes; so sorrowful, yet so completely resigned. 

“God bless you both!” said he, softly—and 
whether there was really some strange significance 
in the tone, or whether it was only her own over- 
wrought feelings, Marion knew not, but she thought 
the words sounded like a farewell. 

“T shall walk up to the wee hoos,” said Horace, 
when they were in the hall; “I don’t feel quite 
easy about our dear Peggy.” 

“ And I will go with you,” replied Marion. 

He was glad to find something that might divert 
her mind, and readily agreed. They walked briskly 
over the frosty ground, avoiding, by mutual though 
tacit consent, any actual mention of Bryan, but — 
letting their discourse flow into a channel which 
both well knew to be the result of the same secret 
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thought. They spoke of reconciliation as the duty 
and privilege of the season—of the misery of 
estrangement between persons who really love 
each other—of the unexpected and unexplained 
offences which sometimes arise, and the strange pride 
which wi// keep silence, though the heart is, perhaps, 
suffering keenly, and a word might relieve it. 

“J never understand pride in such a case,” ex- 
claimed Marion, gradually becoming interested in 
the discussion, as Horace hoped she would be, and 
following it away from the “ fixed idea” with which 
it had commenced. “ There isno submission which 
I would not make to win back a friend I really 
loved. I cannot comprehend holding aloof, and 
standing upon right and wrong—it always seems 
to me that persons who do so, must, in their own 
hearts, think themselves quite perfect. I should 
feel quite sure that I had been wrong at some stage 
or other of the quarrel, and so I could not sleep till 
I had asked forgiveness. Can youw understand the 
other feeling, Horace ?” 

“Yes, indeed!” replied Horace, smiling and 
shaking his head; “I have no difficulty at all in 
understanding it. If I thought myself wronged, 
and were to follow my own nature, I would rather 
die than make the smallest advance. Iwould for- 

15 
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give at half a word, mind you—but till that half- 
word was spoken, I should be just as hard and im- 
movable as a rock.” 

“You!” cried Marion, in astonishment. “ But 
you would not really—you are only talking.” 

“No, T would not really, as you express it,” an- 
swered he, “ because I should have to think of what 
is right, and not of what is natural. Really, I 
would go and tell my friend frankly what ground 
of complaint I had against him, coupling it with a 
confession of any fault in myself which I could find 
out by hunting for it. I would do this—at least I 
hope I should—but I should dislike it most partic- 
ularly, nevertheless.” 

“ But to die,” said Marion, “ either unforgiving 
or unforgiven! Oh, Horace, what a fearful thought ! 
I wonder whether the spirits in Paradise suffer 
pain in thinking of those sins which they cannot 
repair, though they have repented of them—whether 
they are allowed to see the consequences of their 
own wrong actions, continued after their death. I 
am sure if this be the case, no purgatory would be 
necessary. You look graye—do you think such 
conjectures wrong ?” 

“T don’t think them wise,” replied Horace, “and 
there are certainly none which so bewilder the 
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thoughts. There is nothing so diffienlt to conceive 
as the state of a soul, in which not only the guilt of 
sin is cleansed away, but its pain is altogether 
healed. Any fault which I committed years ago, 
and which I firmly trust that God has pardoned, is 
nevertheless, and will be to the end of my life, a 
source of pain and self-abasement whenever I think 
of it. And to think that even this shall one day be 
altogether removed! T can imagine a state of inno- 
cence—but imagination fails me when I try to 
picture a forgiven penitent in whom there is no 
sorrow. The most painful part of this present dis- 
pensation is, I think, the difference which exists, 
and must always exist, between the penitent and 
the comparatively unfallen Christian—a weight for 
life, bowing the spirit of the poor mourner, whether 
at prayer, in labour, or in common daily business, 
with the one bitter thought, ‘I can never be as I 
was, and as they are.’ The happiest, brightest, 
most beautiful trophy of our Faith, seems to me to 
be the knowledge that this difference may, can, 
shall, by God’s great mercy, be dene away at last. 
Here, no tears, or self-denials, or good works can 
perfectly efface—no tender charity, sympathy, and 
humility in others can altogether restore; there, 
perhaps, one glance from Him who ‘turned and 
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looked upon Peter, shall do the work in an instant: 
The penitent will be not only forgiven and absolved, 
but purified; not only purified, but absolutely pure. 
How I love to think of this !” 

They had reached the wee hoos by this time, and 
were surprised that no Peggy came forth to greet 
them. They entered, and found her lying on the 
bed, with her young nurse seated beside her. She 
made an effort to rise, but they would not suffer it. 

“T’m just wake, dears,” she said, “ an’ I think 
I’m goin’ soon. Sure I lived long enough, when 
T saw this day. I’m thinkin’ twas a drame I had 
just afore you come in; I had my wee babe in my 
arms, as I used to have her more nor twenty long 
years agone. Och, the swate babe she was, an’ I 
thocht when I laid her on my breast she drew more 
love than milk! But she wor but three days in 
this world, an’ then went to a better—tho’ this is 
good enough—good enough for the likes o’ me 
surely, tho’ not for her.” 

Horace sat down and gently took her hand 
between his own—it was quite cold. He moistened 
her lips with some wine which he had taken the 
precaution to bring with him, and then turned to 
Marion. “Leave us a few minutes,” said he, 
adding in a cautious whisper, “I think the end is 
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nearer than we imagined.” Marion obeyed in- 
stantly, but when she reached the door, the old 
woman said, in a feeble voice, “ Come back soon, 
dear, for your face is like a licht to my eyes, an’ 
I’m thinkin’ they’ll not be long open.’ 

“T will come back again almost immediately,” 
answered Marion, as she left the cottage. She felt 
much sorrow and some awe, for she had never before 
stood in the presence of death. Her heart was 
very full as she looked at the wee hoos, with its 
tiny territory of fields, an empire in the eyes of their 
possessor. The lambs were cowering under the 
shed which Horace had added to the dwelling, and 
the unconscious hens were walking in and out as 
usual ; the cat followed her, and rubbed itself 
gently against her, as if inquiring what was amiss. 
Marion looked to the quiet waters asleep in the 
shadow, while the declining sun was scattering his 
silver touches over their guardian cliffs ; a solitary 
boat had just reached the shore, and two men, 
springing from it, began to climb rapidly up the 
hill-side. “ Ah!” thought she, “such mere tran- 
sient unconnected glimpses of human life are all 
that the place will know now! The life which be- 
longed to it is ceasing. The bright, busy, grateful 
spirit which tenanted it, and was as a familiar friend 
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to the hills and waves and sky, is passing away. 
It will never be a home again—it will seem like a 
tomb—yet how unreasonable to regret her! It is 
only taking a glow-worm from the earth to make it 
a star in the heavens.” 

She re-entered the cottage, and found Horace 
kneeling by the bed; she joined him directly, and 
sent up her heart with the fervent prayer which he 
was uttering. When he had concluded, she arose, 
and seated herself at the foot of the couch, where 
Peggy could see her distinctly. The old woman 
smiled faintly. 

“This is bricht an’ kind,” said she in- a low 
voice, “ do ye mind how I feared that I should die 
my lone; an’ now see what He’s doin’ for me! 
Och, my dears! sure I'll miss ye both where I’m 
goin’, if it’s not a sin to say so!” 

“You are going,” said Horace tenderly, “ to 
One Who loves you far better than we can, and 
Who waits to welcome you. It is all happiness, 
Peggy, you are going home !” 

“ An’ sure I'll be lookin’ for ye!” answered 
Peggy; “an’ whatever change may come—which 
who can tell ?—sure I'll ken ye both again when ye 
come in! God’s blessin’ be about ye: may be my 


poor prayers are powerful now, when I’m so near 
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His presence, an’ the taste o’ His mercies this morn 
still on my lips. I lived for that, dears—do na 
forget I lived for that! TI lived to see Glen Fern 
Church, an’ to take the greatest Gift on all the 
airth within its four walls! Sure it’s thankless I 
am to want more nor this !” 

“Ts there anything else you want?” asked 
Horace, for Marion was speechless with emotion. 
“Tell me, and if it is possible, it shall be done 2” 

Peggy’s strength and breath were fast failing, 
but after a pause and an effort, she answered, 
“ Only to give my blessin’ to Misther Brine an’ the 
boys, if ye see them” They thought her face was 
changing, but it was only a shadow upon the bed, 
from some one passing outside the window. Ho- 
race gently raised her, and supported her in an easy 
position; Marion stooping forward, held her poor 
cold hands. She smiled at them again. “TI hope I 
am forgiven,” said she, reverently, “ my heart feels 
a pardon in it, an’ we ken He’s very merciful. It’s 
a bricht death to die o’ Christmas-day— it’s like a 
birthday.” 

At this moment the girl, who had remained out- 
side the cottage, ran in with an air of surprise and 
excitement. “Here’s strangers!” she cried, but 
Horace raised his finger to check her, and she 
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stopped short, with mouth wide open, and eyes full 
of wonder and fear. Marion involutarily turned 
her head. A figure, muffled in a travelling cap and 
cloak, was stooping to enter beneath the low door- 
way. Why did her heart stand still? He was 
within two feet of her now, and had uncovered his 
head and raised his face, a bright, manly, sun-burnt 
face, in which astonishment was kindling into rap- 
ture. She turned one wild look upon Horace, to 
ask if it could be real—the next instant she was in 
Bryan’s arms, and clasped, how closely, to his 
heart. 

Peggy was nearly speechless now, but her senses 
remained, and the radiance which lighted her dying 
face seemed like a touch of the coming glory. She 
had just strength to lay her hand on the head of 
her stepson, who had followed Bryan into the 
cottage, and now kneeled sorrowfully down beside 
her. From him she looked to Horace, and then to 
Bryan and Marion, with an expression of inde- 
scribable peace and delight. Once she gazed into 
the air, and tried to stretch her arms towards some 
vision which none saw save herself, murmuring first 
her husband’s name, and then a Name far holier. 
Then she looked back to the faces around her, as if 
asking their sympathy and congratulation. “ Joy !” 
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was the last word she murmured, as, gently closing 
her eyes, she fell asleep. From the bosom of 
human love she had passed into the arms of the 
Divine pity. 

As Bryan supported Marion home, still trem- 
bling and speechless from excess of emotion, the 
mystery of his sudden appearance was explained. 
He had come down the Lough from Derry, and 
crossed the mountain, because it was the shortest 
way to Glen Fern house, and because he wanted to 
give Terence back to his step-mother, with his own 
hands. He had intended to speak but a word in 
passing, and little anticipated the scene which he 
encountered on crossing the threshold of the wee 
hoos. The cause of his long silence was nearly 
what Horace had conjectured. His father’s letter 
had followed him up the country, and as soon as he 
received it, he joyfully made arrangements for 
selling his land and returning. It was useless to 
write, for the same vessel which would have carried 
his letter, actually carried himself. He had written 
however, as soon as he came ashore in England— 
but the post was very sluggish in the remote regions 
of Glen Fern, and he outstripped it. His prepara- 
tory letter arrived the next morning. 

They said very little as they walked home—not 

par 
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a word more than was absolutely necessary. The 
scene which they had just left could not but subdue 
and solemnize even the rapture of such a re-union as 
theirs; that to which they were going oppressed 
them in anticipation almost with a sense of fear. 
The inexpressible tenderness of tone with which 
their few brief words were spoken—the clasp of 
Bryan’s arm about his Marion’s waist, and the 
occasional look which he cast upon her face as 
though he scarcely dared to gaze steadily, lest he 
should discover that it was but a vision—the un- 
wonted tears in Horac’s eyes, and the fond, fond 
pressure which he gave to the little hand, which he 
had taken into his, as if he would remind the owner 
that he too had a share in her silent happiness— 
these were the only indications of a fulness of heart 
which dared not suffer itself to overflow. When 
they reached the house they paused, as once before, 
and gazed for a moment in through the window of 
the sitting-room. Candles had not yet been 
brought, but the fire blazed cheerfully, and Mr. 
Kennedy was still in his easy chair beside it. His 
eyes were closed and his face very calm; he seemed 
to be quietly asleep. Marion had no voice for the 


terror which smote upon her heart. Could this be 
Death 2” 
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“ He must not be startled—I will announce you,” 
said Horace, and hurried away from the lovers, 
They followed into the hall, and waited impatiently. 
That glimpse of the old familiar room, where every 
common chair or table seemed to speak with a voice 
from the far-off world of childhood, and claim a 
nook for itself in the heart—that glance at his 
father’s face, so pale, so quiet, so venerable, had 
altogether unmanned Bryan. He struggled in vain 
with his feelings, and wept like a woman. 

The door opened, and Horace beckoned him in, 
but came out himself and stood with Marion, to 
watch from a distancea meeting which seemed too 
sacred to allow their actual presence. They saw 
the son kneel at the father’s feet; they caught the 
scarce audible entreaty for pardon; they saw the 
fervent blessing and the close embrace which fol- 
lowed ; and they were summoned the next instant 
to partake of the perfect joy of that Christmas 
night. 

The following Haster witnessed a new and festal 
service in Glen Fern Church, beyond the due re- 
joicings of the season. Horace’s voice faltered, but 
not in fear, as he placed the hand of her he loved 
most dearly on earth in that of one who could 
searcely cherish her with a deeper tenderness than 
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his own. And as the weeping but happy bride 
issued from the porch, and passed through the 


churchyard amid a crowd of sympathizing faces, she » 


paused to hang a garland of fresh daisies upon a 
small white Cross, which bore on. the tablet beneath 
it the plain inscription, “ Resorce 1m THE Lorp 
atway.” It seemed meet that the First Bridal 
should do honour to the First Grave; meet, also, 
that the thought of so happy a death should touch 
and solemnize the highest happiness of life. 

Mr. Kennedy is living still, and children play 
about his knees who would think you yery wicked 
if you dared to hint that “ dear grandpapa” had ever 
been other than the kindest and gentlest of men. 
There is not a sunnier spot on all this earth than 
the valley of Glen Fern. It is no wonder that 
flowers should grow, and fruits ripen there, and 
that the place should be a very garden of peace and 
delight ; for is not this the USE OF SUNSHINE 
(if only we would believe it) whether in the material 
or in the moral world 2 


THE END. 
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HOOKER’S Complete Works. 
Edited by Kable. 2 vols. - 

WES, Bishop. Sermons. 16mo. 

JARVIS, Reply to Milner’s End of 
Controversy. 12mo. 

KEBLE’S Christian woes hand- 
somely printed 

KINGSLEY’S Sacred Choir 

LAYMAN’S Lesson to a Lord Bi- 
shop on SacerdotalPowers. 12mo. 

LYRA Apostolica. 18mo. 

MARSITALL’S Notes on Episco- 
pac Edited by Wainwright 

MANNING on the ei of fa 
Church. 16mo. 


on 
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MAGEE on Atonement a:.d Sacri- 


fice. 2vols. 8vo. - -5bb 
MORELL’S Philoscohy of Reli- 

gion. 12mc. el@ 
MOCHLER’ S Symbolics. 8vo. - 2? 


NEWMAN’S Sermons on Sjubects 
of the Day 1 

NEWMAN'S Essay on Christian 

omisiie. i Bvo. Faper cover, 25 

; clot 


00 OGILBY’S Lectures on theChureh, 


2 50 


- 1 00 


75 


00 PAGET’S Ta'es of the Witiage: 


16mo. 
! OGIL.BY on Lay Ba tism. 


- 6 
12m. & 
3 

vols. 16mo. 

PALMER on the Church. Edited 

| _ by Bishop Whittingham. 2 yols. 5 06 

PEARSON on the Creed. Edivea 

| by Debson. 8vo. 

PULPI1 Cyclopedia and Minis- 
ter’s see ma 8vo0., 600 py., 
$2 50; sheep - 276 

PSALTER, (The) or Psalms ot 
David, pointed for chanting. 

; Edited by Dr.Muhlenberg. 12mo., 

| -88c.; sheep 

'SOUTHARD, “ The Mystery ot 


Godliness.” 8vo,  - 
| SKETCHES and Skeletons of 500 
Sermons. By the Author of « The 
Pulpit Cyclopedia.” vo. ~-2H 
SPENCER’S Christian Instructed 1 00 
SHERLOCK’S Practical Christian 7] 
; SPINCKE’S Manual of Private s 
! votion 7i 
SUTTON’S Disce Vivere, Learn to 
Live. 16mo. - : tb) 
SWARTZ. Letters to my God. 
cnid. 32mo. : 3 
TRENCH’S Notes onthe Miracles. vis 
TAYLOR’S Golden Grove a 
ite bs) mely a and Dy- me: 
TAYLOR'S Bpiscopacy Assercet 
and Maintained 75 
WILBERFORCE’S ‘Manual for 
Communicants - Bs) 
WILSON’S Lectures on Solos. 
sians. 12mo. 73 
WILSON’S Sacra Privata. 1émo. i 
WHISTON’S Constitution of the 
Holy Apostles, including the 
Canons. Translatec by Doctor 
;. Chase 8vo. - - - 
WYATT'S Christian Altar - #4 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. New Standar Edit‘on. The Book of C ym 
men Prayer and Administration of the Sacrame: ts and other Rites and C€ are 
tomes of the Church, according to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Churck 
in the United States of America, together with the Psalrei or Psalms of David 
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lis a one k AND oe MICHELET’S Life cf Martin La- 


HICAL WORK 


geo: (Dr.) Early rca of 
Rome. 2vols. S8vo. - - 

ARNOLD, (Dr.) History of the 
Eases Roman Comisen wealth, 


ARNOLD, Dr. ) Lectures on Mo- 
éern History, edited by Brolin 
sor Reed. 3mo, - 

&RNOLD, (Dr.) Life and pea, 

spendence by me Rev. A. P. 
Staley. 24 ed. 8vo. - 

#URNETT’S History of the Nor th. 
western Territory. 8vo. - 

JARLYLE’S Life of Schiiler 4 
new edition. 12me. - 

COIT’S Hisvory of Pusitauism. 


vémo. - - - = 
EVELYN’S Life of Mrs. Godol- 
iso editec by ae of Oxford. 


FROST ( (Professor) History of sate 
United States Navy. Plates. 12mo. 

FK OST, (Professor) History of a 
United States army, Plates. 
12mo. - 

FROST, (Professor) History of the 
Indians of North America. Plates. 


FROST, (Professor) History of the 
Colonies of America. 12mo. Il- 
lastrated = - 

FROST, (Professor; Life of Gen. 
Zachary Taylor, 12mo,  Illuvs- 
trated. 

6U IZOT’S History of Civilization 
#1 Europe, edited by Professor 
Henry. 12mo 

au TZ0P'S Complete History of 
Civilization, translated by Haz- 
lett. 4 vols, - 
SUIZOT’S Tiv'ory of the English 
Revolution, 1640, 12mo. 

GAYARRE’S Romance of the Bis. 
tory of Louisiana. 12mo. - - 

f2ULL, (General) Military and Ci- 


vil Life. 8vo. - - 
& ING, (Colonel) Histo of the Ar. 
geutine Republic. 12mo. - 


EZONLRAUSCH’S Complete His- 
tory of Germany.. 8vo.  - 

2a T1ON’S (Lord) History of Eng- 
tand, edited by Professor Reed. 
2 vols., 8vo.. — - 

wiGHELET’S History of France 
{rom the Earliest Period. 2 vols. 

SMICIELET’S History of the. Ro- 
man Republic. 12mo. - 

MICHEL ET’S History of ee Peo- 
we 12mo. . 


- 2 50 


ther. 12mo. 
NAPOLEON, Life of, from the 
French of Laurent De Lv’ Ardeche. 
2 vols. 8vo. 500 cuts - -4% 
O’GALLAGHAN’S Early Hist:-y 
* 250 of Nsw York. 2vols. Svo. ° au 
ROWAN’S History of the Fre.ach 
nevolution. 18mo. 2vols inl & 
25 SEWELL’S — History of 
Rome. 8m 
SOUTHEY’S Life of Olive, Crom- 
& 00 well. 18mo. 
SPRAGUE’S History . { the Flo. 
rida War. Map and Plates. 8vo. 
ape NP ae Ss History o: Georgia. 


5 TAY LOR: S Natura’ VWigory of 
Society in ue Barbarons and Ci- 
vilized State. 2vole. l2mo. - 22 

TAYLOR ’S Manual of Ancient and 
Modern History. Edited ass Pre 
fessor Henry. S8vo. 

pero Ancient History—Se 


par 
TAYLOR'S Modern History—Se- 
arate = - 
sed as a Text: book in ‘several 
Col eges. 
TWISS. History of the Oregon 
- 1 00 
Territory. 12mo. - 


LAW BOOKS, 
ANTHON’S Law Gcudent ;_ or, 
Guides to the Study of the’ Law 
in its Principles, 
HOLCOMBE’S Digest of ‘ue De- 
cisions of the Supreme sourt ol 
the U. 3., from its ( .mmence- 
ment to the peasants ne. > ange 
8vo., laws (Ga 
3 50/ HOLCOMBE’S Sv seme - Court 
Leading Cases ¢ Commercial 
- 1 25} Law. &y- , lawruee »40 
HOLCOMBE’S/. 1 of Debtor and 
1 00] Creditor in the Jnited States and 
Canada. 8vo 
- 2 00/SMITH’S Com: endiam ef Mercan- 
tile Law. With Large Amer. 
can Additions, by Holco abe and 
Gholson. 8vo., law sheep -4 
These volumes are highly coi- 
mended by Justices Taney and 
Woodbury, Daniel _Webs‘er, 
5 00} Rufus hoes and Chancellor 
Kent, 
5 50 WARREN? S Popular aad Pract 
cal Introduction to Law Studies. 
yO| With Amencan additions, by 
Thomas W. ee @. byo., lae 
631 sheep - oe SES 
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iene RAE SLES sb AEE a ek 
TEXT BOOKS 


FOR LEARNING THE FRENCH, GERMAN ITALIAN ANG 
SPANISH LANGUAGES. 


1. FRENCH. 


OLLOT’S Dramatic French Reader. 12mo. §1. 
E FIVA’S Elementary French Reader. 12mo. 50 cts. 

OE FIVA’S Classic French Reader for Advanced Students. 1l2mo. 1. 

OLLENDORFF’S Elementary French Grammar. By Greone. l6mo. 36 cls 
w th Key, 50 cts. 

ALLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning French. Edsied by J. UL. Jeweti 
2mo. $1. 

KEY to ditto. 75 cts. 

ROWAN’S Modern French Reader. 12mo. 765 cts. 

SURRENNE’S French Pronouncing Dictionary. 2m» $1 BW. 

VALUE’S New and Easy System of Learning French. l¢mo. (in Press.) 

NEW and COMPLETE FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. | vol. 8c 
To match Adler’s German Lexicon. (Jn Press.) 


Il. GERMAN. 


&DLER’S Progressive German Reader. 12mo. §1. 

GERMAN and English, and English and German Dictionary, compile’ from the 
dest authorities. 1 vol. large 8vo. $5. 

EICHORN’S New Practical German Grammar. 12mo. §J. 

OLLENDORFF’S New Met_sd of Learning German. Edited hy &. J. Adler 
12mo. $1 50 


Ill. ITALIAN, 


PORESTY?S Itaian Reader 12mo. #1. 

OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Italian. Edited by t Frest: 
12moe. ¢1 50. 

KRY to ditto 75 cts. 


IV. SPANISH. 


LILENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Velasquez und 3 
Simonne 12mo. $1 50. 
EY to ditto, 75 cts. 
ALENZUELA’S new Grammar on the Ollendorff System, for Spaniards: 
Leam English. (Jn Press.) 
VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. 12mo. $1 25. 
VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Phrase Book; or Conversations m English en 
Spanish. 18mo. 38 cts. 
VELASQUEZ’S and SEOANE’S New Spanish and English, and English ant 


Spanish Dictionary Larg?8vo. ‘Vo nvuch ~ A ler's German Lericon ? ¢ 3s. 
Presa \ 
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ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS. 


HALLECK’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Beautifully illustrates 
With fine Steel Engravings and a Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo., finest paper, cloth estra 
gilt edges, $3; morocco extra, $5; morocco antique, $6. 


YRON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. ~ Illustrated with elegant Btee 
Engravings and Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo,, fine paper, cloth, $4; cloth, ui) ‘ea ras 
$450 morocco extra, $6 50. 


Cheaper edition, with Portrait and Vignette, $2 ¥ 


OORE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Ilustrated with ¢ y fa 
Steel Engravings and Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo., fine paper, clo‘n, $1; 2. 1, @ 
edges, $5; morocco extra, $7. 


Chea; er edition, with Portrait und Vignette, $2 50. 


SOUTHEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. [ilustrated w th. severn 
beautiful Steel Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo., fine paper, cloth, $3 50; oj th, gid 
edges, $4 50; morocco extra, $6 50. 


SACRED POETS (The) of England and America, fer Three Centuries. Edited 
by Rufus W. Griswold. Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 1 vol. 8v>., c’oth 
$2 50; gilt edges, $3; morocco, $3 50; morocco eztri, #4. 


POEMS BY AMELIA. New and enlarged editicn, beautifully illustrated with 
original designs, by Weir, and Portraitof the Avihor. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth extra, 
gilt edges, $3; morocco extra, $4; morocce antique, $5: 12mo., without Plates, 
$1 25; gilt edges, $1 50. 


No expense has been spared in the mechanical execution of the above popular 
standard authors. 


CABINET ETITIONS. 

*AMPBELL’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated with Stea 
Engravings and a Purtrait. l5ri¢ , cloch. $1 50; gilt edges, $225; morocce 
extra, $3. 

sUTLER’S HUDIBRAS, with Totes by Nash. Illustrated with Portraits. 16m9 
cloth, #1 50; gilt edges, $2 25; morocco extra, $3. 

DANTE’S POEMS. Trarsiated by Cary. Illustrated with a fine Portrait and 
12 Engrayvings. 16mo., cloth, $1 50; gilt edges, #2 25; morocco extra, $3. 

TASSO’S JERUSALEM DEL VERED. Transtated by Wiffen. Illustrated with 
a Portrait and Steel Fagravings. 1vol.16mo. Uniform with “ Dante.” Cicth 
#1 50; gilt edges, $225; morocco, $3. 

BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 16mo. Illustrated, cloth 
$1 25; gilt edges, $2; morocco extra, $2 50. 

URNS’ COMPLETE POET'CAL WORKS, with Life, Glossary, &c. !6mo 
cioth, illustrated, $1 25; gilt eages, $2; morocco extra, $2 50. 


GWPER’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with Life, &c. Moiceca er 
tra, 2 vols. in 1, $3; cloth, $1 50; gilt edges, $2 50. 


@iL.TON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with Life, &c. 16mo.. cloth, 
illustrated, $1 25; gilt edges, $2 ; morocco extra, $2 50. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, with Life, &c. Cloth, 16mo., .llustrated, 
$1 25; gilt edges, $2; morocco extra, $2 50. 

HEMANS’ COMPLETE POETICAI, WORKS. Eilited by her Sister. 2 vots., 
16m10., with 10 Steel Plates, cloth, $2 50; gilt edges, $4 ; Turkey morocco, $6. 
POPE’S POET’CAL WORKS. Mlustrate:! with 24 Steel Mngravings lima. 

sloth, @1 69-4 ‘tedges $2 25+ naroccy. & 


POPULAR WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON 


& COMPANY 


200 BROADWAY. 


HAN«. aSDY. By Samuel! Lover. 
Price 50 cents. 

£58.D TREASURE TROVE. By 
Samuel Lover. Price 25 cents. 


FORTUNES OF HECTOR O’HAL- 
LORAN. By W 4H. Maxwel. 
Price 59 cents. , 

MARGUERETE DE VALOIS. By 
Alex. Dumas. Price 25 cents. 


AISTORY AND ADVENTURES 
OF MARGARET CATCHPOLE. 
By Rev. Richard Corbould. Price 25 
vents. 

THE PEOPLE. By M. Michelet. 
Price 28 cents. 

NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLOR- 
ING EXPEDITION TO OREGON 
AND CALIFORNIA. By Capt. 
Fremont. Price 25 cents. 

THE LIFE OF MAJOR GENERAL 
ZACHARY TAYLOR. ByC. F. 
Powell. © Price 25 cents. 

THE FOOL OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY; and other Tales. By 
UW. Zschokke. Price 50 cents. 


MY UNCLE HOBSON AND T; or 


Slashes at Life. By P. Jones. Price 
50 cents. 
MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN | 


LADY. By Mrs. Grant. Price 50 
cents, 


AMY HERBERT. A Tale, by Ms 
Sewell. Price 50 cents. 

GERTRUDE. By Miss Sewell. Price 
50 ceuts. 

LANETON PARSONAGE. Ry Mis: 
Sewel) Price 50 cents. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL. By Miss 
Sewell. 2vols. $1. 

THE FAIRY BOWER. A Te 
Price 50 cents. 

SOMETHING FOR EVERY BOD. 
By Rob’t Carlton. Price 50 sents 
TWO LIVES; or To Seem and To Be 
By Miss McIntosh. Price 50 cents. 
AUNT KI ‘TY’S TALES. By Miss 

McIntosh. 50 cents. 

PREVENTION BETTER THAR 
CURE. By Mrs. Ellis. Price 56 
cents. 

A VOYAGE UP THE AMAZON 
By W. H. Edwards. Price $1. 

A SUMMER IN THE WILDER 
NESS. By Charles Lanman. Price 
50 cents 

LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. 8, 
M. Michelet. Price 50 cents. 

HISTORY OF THE ROMAN RE 
fUBLIC. By M. Michelet. Price 
75 cents. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. By M 


| Michelet. 2 vols. $3 50: 


THE BETROTHED LOVERS. By HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. B 


Alex. Manzoni 2vols. Price $1. 


F. Guizot 4 vols. 


$3 50, 


BY. SUSAN.~PIND A-R. 


Now ready, a New Edition. 


FIRESIDE FAIRIES; 
OR, CHRISTMAS AT AUNT ELSIE’S. 
Beautifully illustrated, with Original Designs. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cts., gilt ed. $V 


Contents. 


The Two Voices, or the Shadow and the Shadowless. 'Tne Minute Fairies. 
I Have and O Had I. The Hump and Long Nose. The Lily Fairy and the 
Silver Beam. The Wonderful Wate. The Red and White Rose Trees. 
The Diamond Fountain. The Magical Key. 


hough this is a small book, it is, mechanically, exceedingly beautiful, be- 
ing illustrated with spirited woodcuts from Original Designs. But that is its 
least merit. It is one of the most entertaining, and decidedly one of the ber 
javeniles that have issned from the prolific press of this city. We speak ad 
visedly. It is long since we found time to read through a juvenile book, so 
near Christmas, when the name of this class of volumes is legion; but this 
eharmed us so much that we were unwilling to lay it down alter once com 
mencing it. The first story,—‘‘ The Two Voices, or the Shadow and the 
Shadowless,’’—is a sweet thing, as is also the one entitled, “* The Diamond 
Fouutain.’”’ Indeed, the whole number, and there are ten, will be read with 
avidity. Their moral is as pure as their style is enchanting. —Com, Adv. 


D. Appleton §- Co. have just ready, 
A NEW UNIFORM SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY AMEREL. 


COMPRISING 


{, CHRISTMAS STORIES, for Good Children. Illustrated. 16mo, 

If, WINTER HOLIDAYS. A Story for Children. Illustrated. 16mo. 
ll. THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. A Story for Children. [llus. 16mo 
1V. GEORGE’S ADVENTURES IN THE COUNTRY. Illus. 1l6mo, 
V THE CHILD’S STORY BOOK. A Holiday Gift. Illus. 16mo. 
Vl THE LITTLE GIFT-BOOK, For Good Boys and Girls. Illus 16me 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR GREENE, 
PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


THE MIDDLE “”AGER: 


(CHIEFLY FROM THE FRENCH.) 


By G&. GH. Greene, 
Instructor in Brown University. 
Part J.: History. 1 vol 12mo.,, $1. 


Op 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


(FORMING THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ABOVE.) 


Bo G&. GA. Gereene. 


One Volume, 12mo. 


ATLAS OF MEDLEVAL GEOGRAPHY. 
(DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY THE ABOVE.) 
By Gk. GH. Greene. 


CONTENTS: 


Map 1. The Roman Empire and Northern Barbarians in the Fourth 
Century. : 


2. Europe in the Sixth Century. 
8. Europe in the times of Charlemagne. 
«4. Europe in the second half of the Tenth Century. 
5. Europe in the time of the Crusades. 
6, Europe at the end of the Fourteenth Century. 
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COMPANION TO OLLENDORFE’S NEW METHOD 
OF 
LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Bn Gk. CA. Greene, 


Instructor in Modern Languages in Brown University, . 
One Volume, 12mo.. 75c. 
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